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THIRTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The fourth battle continued, in which Neptune af- 
fifts the Greeks : The a@s of Idomeneus. 


EPTUNE, concerned for the lofs of the Grecians, upcn fee 
. ing the fortificaticn forced by HeCtor (whe bad entered tke 

gate near the flation of the Ajaxes) affumes ite flape of Calchay, 
and infpires thofe keroes to oppofe kim: Then in the ferm cf cne 
of the generals, enccurages the other Greeks who bad retired te 
their veffels, The Ajaxes form their troops into a clofe phalanx, 
ond tut a flop to Hector and the Trojans, Several deeds cf v2 
Jour are performed, Meriones, lfig his fpear in the enc:ynte-, 
repairs to feek another at tke tent of \domeneus: This occafi.ni 
a cenverfation beteween {δε two warriors, ewho return together 
tothe battle, idomencus fgaalizes bis c urcge above the ref; 
he hillg Othryoneus, Afius, and‘Alcathorus: Deiphobus and 
fEneas march againft bim, and at lenth Idomeneus retires. 
Menelaus wounds Helenus and kl’s Pilander. The Trojans 
ere repulfed in the left wing. He€tor fiill keeps bis gourd 
ogainft the Ajaxes, sill being gel'ed by the Locrian fingers and 
archers, Polydamas advifes to call a council of war > Hector 
approves bis advice, but goes firft to rally the Trojans; up- 
brai’s Paris, rejzius Polydamas, meets Ajax egain, and rea 
news the attack. . 

Tle cigkt and twe:.tie b day fill c:ntinu:s. -The {cene is bee 
teucen tle Grec.an wall and the jea-fiore, - 
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Wu EN now the Thund’rer on the fea-beat coaft 
Had fix'd great Hedor and his conqu’ring hoft ; . 

He left them to the-fatés, in bloody fray 

To toil and ftruggle thro’ the well-fought day. 

Then turn’d to Thracia from the ἢν] of fight ς᾽ 
ὙΓΒοίε eyes that fhed infufferable light, 

To where the Myfans prove their martial force, . 
Ard hardy Thracians tame the favaze horfe ; . 

And where the far-fami'd Hippemolyian ftrays, — 
Renown’d for juftice, ard for length of days. 10 


V. ¢. Shen tura’d to Thracia from the field of fight.) One 
nright fancy at the firft reading οὐ this paflaee, that foner here 
torned afide from the main view of hi. poem, ta a vain often- 
tation of learning, to amufe-himfelf w:th a foreign and unne- 
ceflary defcripticu of the mannersand c floms of thefe nations, 
But we fhall find, upon better confidcration, that Juprrer’s 
turning afide his eyes was occeffary tu the condu of the work, 
as it gives opportunity to Neprane to afilt the Greeks, and 
thercby causes all the adventures of this book. Madam 
Dacier is too refined on this cccafion ; when the would have it, 
that Jupiter’s a erting bis eyes fignifies his abandoning the 
Trojans in the fame manner as the fcripture reprefents the 
Almighty turning Lis face from thofe whom he deferts, But 
at this rate ‘Fapiter, turning his eyes from the battle, muft de- 
fert both the Trojans and the Greeks ; anditis evident from 
the context, that Fusiter intended nothing lefs than to let the 
. Lrejans fufter, | 

V.9. And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian fray:.] There 
is much difpute amorg the Criticks, whica are the propor 
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Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 
_ From milk, innoxious, feek their fimple food : 
Jove fees delighted ; and avoids the fcene 
OF guilty Trey, of arms, and dying men: 
No aid, he deems, to either hoft is giv’n, 15 
While his high law fufpends the pow’rs of heaven. 
Meantime the *-Monarch of the wat’ry maia 
Obferv’d the Thund’rer, nor obferv’d in vain. 
In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 
Whofe waving woods o’erhung the deeps below, 20 
He fat; and round him catt his azure eyes, 
Where Ida's mifty tops confus'dly rife ; 
Below, fair Jion’s glitt’ring-{pires were feen ; 
The crouded hips, and fable feas between. - 
T here, from the cryftal chambers of the main = 25 
Emerg’d, he fate; and mourn’d his Argives flain. Ὁ 
At Fove incens’d, with grief and fury ftung, 
Prone down the rocky fteep he rufh’d along ; 
* Neptune. Fierce 


names, nid which the epithets, in thefe verfes ? Some making 
ἀγαυοὶ the epithet to ἱππημολγοὶς others ἐπ πημολγοὶ the epithet to 
ἀγαυοὶ, and ἀ βίοι, which by the common interpreters is thought 
only an epithet, ie by Strabo and Amsmianus Marcel iaus rade 
the proper name of a people, In this diverfity of opinions, 
I have chofen that which [ thought would make the beft figure 
in poetry. Itiga beautiful and moral imagination, to fup- 
pofe that the long tife of the Hippemolgiass was an effc& of 
their imple dict, anda reward of their jultice: And that the 
Supreme Being, difpleafed at the continued ftenes of human 
violence and diffention, agit were recreated his eyes in contem- 
plating the fimplicity of thef: people, oy 
itis ob/ervable that the fame cuftom of living on milk is 
preferved to this day by the Zarters, who inhabit the fame 
country. | 
V. 27. At Jove incenc’d, with vrief and fury fiung, 
Drone dewn the recky fteep be γα δ᾽ ὦ J 
Mol. de la Motte has played the Critick upon this paflage a 
little unadvifedly, ‘* Neprtume, lays he, is impatient to aan 
* the 
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Fierce as he paft, the lofty mountains nod, 
The forefts fhake ! earth trembled as he trod, sot 
And felt the footfteps of th’ immortal Ged. 

᾿ Α 4 From 


** the γε. Hsmer tells vs that this God goes firft to feek 
‘** hischariot in a certain place; next he arrives at another 
ἐς place nearer the camp; there he take: off hishories, and 
*¢ then he locks them falt, to fecure them athis return, The 
** detail of fo many particularities no way fuite the majefty of 
*© a God, or the impatience in which he is deferibed.** Another 
French writer makes anfwer, that however impatient ep- 
tune inteprefented to be, none of the Gods ever go to the wat 
without their arms; and the arms, charict and horfes of Nef- 
‘dune were at ge. He makes but four fteps to get thither , 
fo that what M, de la Motte calls being flow, is fwiftnels itlels. 
The God puts on hisarms, mounts his chariot, and departs ; 
nothing is more rapid than his courfe; he fliesover the πὸ- 
tere: The verfes of Hames in that place run fwifter than the 
God himfelf. Itis fufficient to have ears, to perccive the 
rapidity of Weptune’s chariot ia the very feund of thofe three 
lines, each of which is entirely compos'd of da&tyles, except- 
ing that one fpondee which muft terminate thé verle. 
Bio ἐλάαν ἐπὶ κύματ', ἄταλλε δὲ κήτε᾽ ὑτ᾽ αὐτὸ, 
- Γηθοσὺνγη δὲ θάλασσα διίς αο, τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτοιν]ο 
"phage μέλ, μ᾽δ' ὑπένερθε διαίνδο χελκεος ἄξυν. 


V. 9.--7}6 lofty meuntains nd, 
The for-fis foake! earth trexbled as ke trod, 
Aad feit the fiotfleps of th? immertal God.} 
Lenginus confeffes himfelf wonderfully ftruck with the fubli- 
mity of this pafflage. That Critic, after having blam’d the 
_Gefe&ts with which Homer draws the manners of his Gods, 
adds, that he has much better fucceeded in defcribing their 
figure and perfons. He owns that he often paints a God fuch 
as heis, in all his majefty and grandeur, and without any mix- 
ture of mean-and terreftrial images; ef which he produces 
this paffage as aremarkable inftance, and one that hadchal- 
lenged the admiration of.all antiquity. vO 
The book of Pfalms affords us a deicription of the like fub- 
lime manner of imagery, which is parallel to this. O God, 
avbexth:u wenteft forth before thy people, when thon. didft march 
thriugh the sw Idernefs, the earth fosok, the beavens drspped at 
the prefence of God, even Sinai itfelf was mov.d at the prefence 
of Ged, the Ged ef Urocl. Pt. 68, ~ 


‘ 
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From realm to realm three ample ftrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diftant Ege fhook. 
Far in the bay his fhining palace ftands, 


Eternal frame! not rais’d by mortal hands : 35 


‘This having reach’d, his brafs-hoof’d fteeds he reins, 
Fleet.as the winds, and deck’d with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 

Jinmortal arms, of adamant and gold, 

He mounts the car, the golden fcourge applies, 40 
He fits fuperior, and the chariot flies : 


- His 


4 


V. 31. —Three ample Strides be took.) Thisisavery grand 
imagination, and equals, if not tranfcends, what he has feign- 


.. εὖ before of the paffage of this God. We are told that in four 


fteps he reach’d ge, which (fuppofing it meant of the town 
cf that name in Esbaa, which lay the nighett to Th, ace) is 


_ hardly [εἰ thana degree at each flep. One may, frons 9 


view of the map, imagine him ftriding from promontory to 
promontory, his firft ftep on mount “rhos, his fecond op Lal- 
bene, his third upon Pels:n, and bis fourth in Exbea. Dacier 
is not to be forgiven for omitting this miraculous circumflance, 
which fo perfeétly agrees with the marvellous air of the whole 
paffage, and without which the fublime image of Hower is not 
compleat. ᾿ . 

V. 33. —The difant gz fhook.} There were three places 
of this name which were facred to Neptune ; an ifland in the 
“Ἔν; “ας lea, mentioned by Nico: atus, a town in Pelep:anefus, 
and another in Exbaa. Homer is{uppofed in this paffage to 
fpeak of the laft., butthe queftion is put, why Nestuxe, who 
ftood upon a hill in Samo:krace, inftead of going on the left to 
Troy, turns to the right, and takes a way contrary to that 
which leads to the army ὃ This difficalty is ingenioufly folved 
by the old Scholiafl; who fays that Zupiter being now on 
mount Ida, with his eyes turned towards Thrace, Neptune 
could not take the direé&t way from Samo:brace to Trey withe 
out being difcovercd by him ; and therefore fetches thi, com- 
pais toconceal himf{c lf. Euffathius is contented to fay, that 
the Poet made Neptune go far about, for the opportunity of 


thofe fine defcriptions of the palace, the chariot, and the pal- 
fage of this God. 
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His whirling wheels the glaffy furface fweep ; 

Th’ enormous monfters, rolling o’cr the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watry way ; 
And heavy whales in aukward meafures play: 45 
The fea fubfiding {preads a level plain, 

Exults, and owns the monarch of the main ; 

‘The parting waves before his courfers fly ; 

The wond’ring waters leave his axle dry. 

Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave, 50 
Between where Tenedos the furges lave, t 
And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: Ὁ 
There the great ruler of the azure round | 
Stop’d his fwift chariot, and his fteeds unbound, 
Fed with ambrofial herbage from his hand, 55 
Acd link’d their fetlocks with’a golden band, 
-Infrangible, immortal ;" "There they ftay. 

The father of the floods. purfues his way ; 

Where, like’ a-tempeft dark'ning heav’n around, 

Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 60 
Th’ itnpatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, 

Embattel’d roll’d, as Heor rufh’d along, . 

To the lond tumult andthe barb’rous cry, 

The heav’ns re-echo, and the fhoies reply ; 


They vow deftruction to the Grecian naine, 65 
And, in their hopes, the fleets already flame. 
A 5 ᾿ But 


V. 43. Th enormous monflers rolling o'er the deep.) This 
defcription of Mepiune rifes upon us; his paffage by water is 
yet more pompous than that by land The God driving thro’ 
the feas, the whales acknowl dping him, and the waves rejoic- 
ing and making way for their’ monarch, are full of that mar- 
well-us fo natural to the imagination of our Author. And I 
cannot but think the verfes of Virgil in the fifth ucid are. 
fiort of his original: 

Caruleo per furma levis τοῖα! equora curru;: 

Subfidunt und@, tuinidumgque fub axe tonanti 

Stermtur egu.r aquis: fugiunt vafto ethere nimbi, 

Tum varia coinitum {2ies, lin.noniagete, Bec. - 
i Geancy 
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But Neptune, Tifing from the feas profound, 
The God whofe earthquakes rock the folid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form ; like Ca/chas feen, 
Such his loud voice, ard fuch his manly mein; 70 
His fhouts inceflant ev'ry Greek infpire, 
But meft th’ “jaces, adding fire to fire. 

‘Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raife ; 
Oh recolle@ youranctent worth and praife ! 
Tis yours to fave us, if you ceafe to fear ; »ς 
᾿ΈΠΙΡ αν, more than fhan: eful, is ceftructive here. 
On other works tho’ Troy with, fury fall, 
Ard pour her armies o'er our batter’d wall ; 
There, Greece has firergth: but this, this part o’er- 

thrown, 

Her firength were vain; Idread for you alone. 80 
Here HHecter rages like the force of fire, 
Vaunts of his Gods, and calls high-Jove his fire. 
If yet fome heav’nly pow’r your breatt excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, and ftring your arms to fight, 


Greece. 


Tfancy Scalicer him elf was fenfible of this, by his paffing in 
hilence a paffage which lay fo obvious to comparifon, 

V. 79. —This part o'er thrown, 

Her firength soere vain: I dread for you alcne.} 
What addrefs, and, at the fametime, what flrength is there 
in thete words ? Neptune tells the two Ajaces, that he is only 
afraid for their poft, and that the Gresés will pcrith by that 
gate, fince it is HeGor whoaflaultsit: atevery other quarter, 
_ the Trojans will be repulfed. It may therefore be properly 
- Said, that the Ajaces only are vanquithed, and that their defeat 
draws deftruétion upon all the Greeks. I don't thnk that any 
thing better could be invented to animate courageous men, 
and make them attempt even impofhibilitier. Dacter. 

V. 83. Uf yet fome heaw'aly pea'r, &c.| Here Neptune, 
confidering how the Greeks were difcouraged by the knowledge 
that Jupiter afiifted Heder, infinuates, that notwithftanding 
Heélor’s confidence in that affiftance, yet the power of fome 
other God might counteryail it cn thei? part; wherein he al- 

ludes 
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Greece yet may live, her threat’ned fleet maintain, 85 
And Hedor’s force, and ‘fove’s own aid, be vain. 

Then with his fceptre that the. deep controuls, 

He touch’d the chiefs, and fteel’d their manly fouls : 
Strength, not their own, the touch divire imparts, 
Prompts their light libs, and fwellstheir daring hearts, 
Then, asa falcon from the rocky height, οι 
Her quarty feen, impetuous at the fight, 

. Forth-fpringing m.tant, darts herfelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and fkims along the fky : 

Such, and fo fwift, the Pow’r of Ocean flew ; 95 
The wide horizon fhut him from their view. 

Th’ infpiring God, Oileus’ a€tive fon 
Perceiv’d the firit, and thus to Te/amon. 

Some God, my friend, fome God in human form 
Fav’ring defcends, and wills to ftand the ftorm: 100 
Not Calchas this, the venerable feer, 

Short as he turn’d, I faw the Pow’r appear ; 
Ι mark’d 


Judes to his‘own aiding them, gnd feems not to doubt his abili- 
ty in contefting the point with Fave himfelf. °Tis with the 
fame confidence he afterwards freaks to Bis, of himfelf and 
his power, when he refufes to fubmit to the order of Fupiter 
in the fifteenth book. Euffathius remarks, what anincentive - 
it muft be to the Ajaces, tohear thofe who could ftand againft 
Heder equalled, in this oblique manner, to the Gods them- 
felves. 

V. 97. Th infpiring God, Otleus’ adtive fen —Perceiu'’d the 
firrft.| The reaton has been afked, why the lefler Ajax is the 
firftto perceive the affiftance of the God? And the ancient 
folution of this quettion was very ingenious: They faid that 
the greater Ajax, being flow of apprehenfion, and naturally 
valiant, could not be fentible fo foon of this acceffion of ftrength 
as the other, who immediately perceived it, as not owing fo. 
miuci to his natural courage. 

V. 192. Short.ashe sarn’d, 1 faw the pew'r.| This epinion, 
that the nrajefty of the Gods was fuch that they could not be 
igen face torace by men, feeims to vave becn generally receive 


‘ 
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I mark’d his parting, and the fteps he trod ; 
His own bright evidence reveals a God. 
Ev’n now fome energy divine I fhare, 105 
And feem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 

With equal ardour, (Te/amon returns) 
My foul is kindled, and my bofom burns ; 
New rifing fpirits all my force alarm, 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 
his ready-arm, unthinking, fhakes the dart ; . 
‘The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart ; 
Singly, methinks, yon’ tow’1ing chief I meet, 
And ftretch the dreadful Hedfor at my feet. 

Full of the God that ury’d their burning breaft, 115 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth exprefs’d. 
Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks infpir'd ; 

Who breathlefs, pale, with length of labours tir’d, 
Pantin the fhips ; while Troy to conqueft calls, 
And fwarms viCtorious o’er their yielding walls: 120 


‘Trembling before th’ impending ftorm they lie, 


While tears of rage ftand burning in their eye. 
Greece funk they thought, and this their fatal hour ; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the Pow’r. 


_Teucer and Leitus ἈΠ his words excite ; 125 


Then ftern Pene/eus rifes to the fight ; 

Thoas, Deipyrus,in aims renown’d, 

Aad Merion next, th’ impulfive fury found ; ᾿ 
Laft Neffor’s fon the fame bold ardour takes, 


_ While thus the God the martial fire awakes. 130 


. Oh 


ed in moft nations. Sponrdanus obferves, that it might be de-. 
rived from facred truth, aad foindcd upon what God fays to 
Mofesin Exodus, ch. 33. v. 20, 23. Ma: fball mot fee me and 
dive: Thou fhalt fee my Lack parts, but my face thou foalt nit 
bebold. .For the farther particulars of this notion among the 
Heathens, fee the notes on δά. 1. v. 268, anJ on the sth, 


“¥, 971. 
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Oh lafting infamy, oh dire difgrace- 
To chiefs of vig’rous youth, and manly race! 
J trufted in the Gods, and ycu, to fee 
Brave Greece-vitorious, and her navy free: 
Ah no—the gloricus combat you difclaim, 135 
And one black day clouds all her former fame. 
Heav’ns! what a prodigy thefe eyes furvey, 
Unfeen, unthought, till this amazing day ! 
Fly we at length from Troy’s oft-conquer’d bands # 
And falls our fleet by fuch inglorious hands? 140. 
A rout undifciplin’d, ἃ ftraggling train, 
Not born to glorieson the dufty plain ; 

| | Like 


V.131. The fpeech of Neptune te the Greeks.) After 
Neptune in his former difcourfe to the Ajaces, who yet main-~ 
tained a retreating fight, had enco raged them to withftand 
δε attack of the Trojans, he now addreffes himfeif to thofe, 
who having fled out of the battle, and retired to the thips, had 
given up all for Joft. Thefe he endeavours to bring again to 
the engagement, by one of the moft noble and fpirtted fpeech- 
e8in the whole Iliad. He reprefents that their prefent mile- 
rable condition, was not to be imputed to their want of pow- 
er, but to their want of refolution to withftand the enemy, 
whom by experience they had often found unable to refift 
them. But what is particularly artful, while he is endea- 
vouring to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 
their prefent dcjeticn of mind to a cowardly fpirit, but toa 
refentment and indignation of their General’s ulage of their 
favourite hcro Achilles, With the fame foftening art, he 
{corns to fpeak thus to cowards, but is only concerned for their 
mifbehaviour as they are the bravecft of the army. He then 
exhorts them for their own fake to' avoid deftruction, which 
would certainly be inevitable, if fora moment longer they 
delayed to oppole fo imminent a danger. . 

V.ag4i. A rout ωπδι(είρἑιπ᾽ ὦ, &c.\ 1 tranflate this line, 


Auvlug ἐλάσκεσαιγ ἀνάλκιδες, od bart χέρμη, 


with allufion to the want of military difcipliae among the 
Barbarians, Yo often bintcd at in Haaser, He is always oppo- 
| fing 
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Like frighted fawns from hilt to hill purfu’d, 

A prey to ev’ry favage of the wood ; 

Shall thefe, fo late who trembled at your name, 145 

Invade your camps, involve your fhips in flame ? 

A change fo fhameful, fay what caufe has wrought ? 
- The foldiers bafenefs, or the general’s fault ? 

Fools! will ye perifh for your Jeader’s vice ? 

The purchafe infamy, and life the price ! 150. 

Tis not your caufe, Achilles’ injur’d fame : * 

Another’s is the crime, but your’s the fhame. 

Grant that our chief offend thro’ rage or luft, 

Muft you be cowards, if your King’s unjuft ? 

Prevent this evil and your country fave : 155 
Small thought retrieves the fpirits of the brave. 

‘Think, and fubdue! on daftards dead to fame 

I wafte no anger, for they feelnofhame: | 

But you, the pride, the flow’r of all our hoft, 

My heart weeps blood to fee your glory loft f 160 

Nor deem this day, this battle, all you lofe ; 

A day more black, a fate mere vile, enfues. 
Let each refleét, who prizes fame or breath, 

On endlefs infamy, on inftant death. 

᾿ . For,. 

fing to this, the exaét and regular difpofition of his Greeks, 
and accordingly afew linescfter, we are told that the Greesan 
phalanxes were fuch, that AZars or Minerva could not have 


found a defel in them. 
V. τος. Prevent this evi’, δὲς. The verfe in the original, 
"AAA? ἀκεώμεθα θῶσσον ἄμετςαί ror φοένες ἐσθλῶν, 
may be capable of receiving another fenfe to thiseffe. “41 
‘© itbe your refentment of clpamemnon’sulage of Achilles, that 
*© withholds you from the battle, that evil, (. ἐπ. the diffention 
«ὁ of thofe two chiefs) may fon be remedied, for the minds of 
‘66 pied men are eafily calined and cempojed. \ tad once tran{= 
© lated it, ὁ 

Their 
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For lo! the fated time, th’ appointed fhore; + 165 
Hark! the gates burft, the brazen barners roar! 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall ; “ 
The hour, the fpot, to conquer or to fall. 

Thefe words the Grecians fainting hearts infpire, 
” And lifVning armies catch the godlike fire. 170 
Fix'd at his poft was each bold “745 found, 
With well-rang’d fquadrons ftrongly circled rcund: ἡ 


So 
Their future flrife with freed we feallr. drefs, 
For noble u:inds are foon crxiprs'd to peace. 

But upon confidering the whcle context more attentively, the 

other explanation (which is that of Dydfwmus) appeared to me 

the more natural and unforced, ard I have accordingly fel 

lowed it. . 

V.1gt, Fix'd at his peft was each bold Ajax found, δες. We 
muft here take notice of an old ftory, which. however ground- 
lefs and idle it feems, isrelated by Plutarch, Plilcffrctss and 
others. “ Gqniter the fon of Anphidamus king of ἔκδαα, 
** celebraiing with all fotemnity the funeral of bis father, pro- 
claimed according to cuftum teveral publick games, a rong 
which was the prize for poetry.  /fomer and sich-d came to. 
difpute for it. After they had produced feveral pieces on 
either fide, in all which the audience declared fer /tomer, 
Panides, the brother of the deceafed, who fat as one of the 
“© judges, ordered each of the contending Pocts to recite that 
‘© part of his works which he efteemed the beft. Hefiod re- 
‘© peated thofe lines which make the beginning of his fecond 
“€ book 

Πληϊάϑων ἁτλαγενέων ἐπ᾿ ελλομεεγάέων 

“Apyecd ἃμήτε ἀρότειο τὲ δυσσομενάων, δες. 

Homer anfwered with the verfes which follow here: But 

the Prince preferring the peaceful fubje& of Hefiod to the 

martial one of Homer, contrary to the expcctation of 

‘ all, adjudged the prize to Hefisd.” The Commentators 

upon this occafion are very rbetorscal, and univerfally exclaim 

againft fotrying a piece of injuftice: All the hardeft names 
which learning can furnifh, are very liberally beftowed upcn 
poor Pantdes, Spondanus is mighty fmart, cal's him Midas, 
takes him by the ear, and afk: the dead Prince as many iniult- 
ing queftions as any of his Author’s own Heroes could have 
done. Dacicr with all gravity tells us, that pofterity proved a 
ν more 
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So clofe their order, fo difpos’d their fight, 

As Pallas’ felf. might view with fixt delight ; 

Or had the God of war inclin’d his. eyes, 175 

The God of war had own’d a jut furprize. 

A chofen Phalanx, firm, refolv’das Fate,  , 

Defcending Heer and his battle wait. 

An iron fcene gleams dreadful o’er the fields, 

Armour in armour Jock’d, and fhields in fhields, 180 

Spears lean on fpears, on targets targets throng, 

Helms ftuck to helms, and man drove man along. 

The floating plumes unnumber’d wave above, _ 

As when an earthquake ftirs the nodding grove ; 

And levell’d at the fkies with pointing rays, 185 

Their brandifh’d lances at each motion blaze. 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The clofe-compacted legions urp’d their way : 

Fierce, they drove on, impatient to deftroy ; 

Troy charg’d the firft, and Hedfor firk of Troy, 190 
: As 

more equitable judge than Pan'des, ‘And if I had not told this 

. talein my taro, 1 muft have incurred the cenfure of all the 

Schoolmattersin the nation. 

V.173. Soclofe their order, &c ] When Homer retouches the 
fame (μ᾽ εξ, he has always the art to rife in his ideas above 
what he faid before. We hall find in inflance of it in this 
place; if we compare this manner of commendirg the exact 
difcipline of anarmy, with whathe had made ufe of on the 


fame occafion at the end of the fourth Iliad, ‘here it is faid, 
that the moft experienced warrior could not have reprchended 


any thing, had he been led by Pa/Jas through the batule , bat 


here hecarries itfarther, in affirming that Pa’/as and the God 
of War themfelves muft have admired this ditpofition of the 
Grecian forces, Euffathius, 

V. 177. 4 chofen Phalanx, firm, δὲς | Homer in thefe lines 
has given usa defcription of the ancient Pla.cnx, which con- 
fifled of feveral ranks of mencloicly ranged in thisorder, ‘Ihe 
firtt line ftood with their fpears levelled dirc@tly forward; the 
f§.cond rank being armed with Spears two cubits longer, level 

ed 


e 
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As from fome mountain’s craggy forehead torn, 
A rock’s round fragment flies with fury borae, 
(Which from the ftubborn ftone a torrent rends)' 
Precipitate the pond’rous mafs.defcends : 
; From 


led them likewife forward through the interftices of the firft ; 
and the third in tthe fame manner held forth their fpears yet 
longer, through the two former ranks; fo that the’ points of 
the {pears of three ranks terminated in one line. ΑἹ! the. 
other ranks (food. with their pears erefted, in a readinefs to 
advance, and fill the vacant places of fuch asfell. Thisis the 
accoust Eufizthius gives of the Phalanx, which he obferves wae 
only fit for a body of men acting on the defenfive, but impro- 
pet for the attack : And accordingly Homer here only defcribes 
the Grecks ordering their battle in this manner, when they 
had no other view but to ftand their ground againft the furioas 
affault of the Trojazs. The fame Commentator obferves from 
Hermolytes, an ancient writer of TaGicks, that this manner of 
ordering the Phalanx was afterwards introduced among the 
Startans by Lycureus, among the 4; gives by Lyfaxder, among 
the Thebans by Epamincadas, and among the .)acedoniazs by 
Charidemus, . 

V. 191. As from fome mguntain’s cragey ζον εξταά torn, δες. 
This isone of the nobljeft fimilies in all .:omer, and ‘he moft: 
juftly correfponding in its circumftances to the thing described, 
‘The furious defcens of Hector from the wall reprefented by 6 
ftone that flics from the top of a rock, the hero pufhed on by 
the fuperior force of Fupiter, as the {tone driven by a torrents 
the ruins of the wall faing after him, δὴ things yielding be. 
fore him, the clamour and tum=!t around him, al! imaged is 
the violent boundling and leaping of the ftone, the crackling 
of the woods, the thock, the noife, the rapidity, the irrefifti- 
bility, and the augmentation of force in its progreis: ΑἹ] thefe 
points. of likenefs make but the firft part of this admirable 
fimile. Then the fudden ftop of the ftone when it comes to 
the plain, asif Hedor at the phalanx of the Ajaces (alludicg 
alfo to the natural fituation of the ground, Hector rufhing dowao 
the declivity of the fhore, and being ftopped on the level of the 
fea:) And laftly, the immobility of both when fo ftopped, the 
enemy being as unable to move him back, ashe to get for- 
ward; This laft branch of the compariton is the happicit in the 
world, and though not hitherto obferved, is what methinks 
mikes the principal beauty and force of it. The fimile is co- 
pied by Firgil, Eneid 12, 


Ae 
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From fteep to fteep the rolling ruin bounds ; 193 
Atev’ry fhock the crackling wood refounds ; 
Stull gath'ring force, it fmoaks ; and urg’d amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 
plain. " ~ - 
There ftops—So Ζεῶον. Their whole force he prov'd ; 
Refiftlefs when he rag’d, and when he ftopp’d, unmovy'd. 
On him the war is bent, the darts are fhed, 201 
And all their faulchions wave around. his head : 
Repuls’d he ftands, nor from his ftand retires ; 
But with repeated shouts his army fires. 
Trojans | be firm ; this arm fhall make your way 205 
Thro’ yon’ {quare body, and that black array : 
Stand, and my {pear fhall rout their feattering pow’s, 
Strong as they feem, embattl’d like a tow’r. 
Fer he that Funo’s heav’n’ly bofom warms, : 
The firt of Gods, this day:infpires our arns. 210 
He faid, and rous’d the foul in ev’ry breaft ; 
Ura'd with defire of fame, beyond the reft, 
| | ' Forth 


Ac veluti montis faxum de vertice race psy 
Cum ruit avulfum vento, feu turbidus tinder 
Prolujt, aut amais folvit fublapla vctufias - 
Fertur in abruption magne mons tt probes adi, 
Exultatque jolo, fylwas, armenta, virafque 
Jnvolvens fecum. Disjeia per agmina Turnus 

᾿ δὲς urbis rust ad murss— ; 


, And Taff hasagain copied it from Vir, il in his 18th book. 


Qual garn fafotal bero, cke ola veechiezaea 
Solve daun monte, ofvuelle ira de verti 
Rutsnofa dirupa,e porta, e fprzmza 

Le felve,ec:n le cafe anco gliarmen'i 

Jal giu trabea de ta fubline altezza 
Lbrribil trave e uerli, e arme,e gente, 
Die la torre « quel moto wne,o duo crolh ; 
Tremar le mara,e rimbombaro i colli. 


BY 


\ 
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‘Forth march'd Deiphobus ; but marchirig held, 
Before his wary fteps, his ample fhield. 
Bold Merion aim’d a ftroke (nor aim’d it wide) 215 
The glitt’ring jav’lin pierc’d the tough bull-hide ; 
But piere’d not thro’: Unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke fhort, and fparkled in the fand. 
The Trojan warrior, touch’d with timely feer, 
On the rais‘d orb to diftance bore the {pear: 220 
- The Greek retreating mourn’d his fruflrate blow, 
And curs’d the treach’rous lance that {par’d a foe ; 
Then to the thips with furly fpeed he went, 
To feek a furer jav’lin in his tent, 

Meanwhile with rifing rage the battle glows, 225 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows, 
By Tewcer’s arin the warlike /mbrius bleeds, 
The fon of Mentor, rich in gen’rous fteeds. 
Ere yet to Troy the fons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedeus’ verdant paftures bred, 230 
The youth had dwelt ; remote from war’s alarms, 
. And blefs’d in bright Medeficafte’s arms : 

. (This 

It is but juftice to H:mer to take notice how infinitely inferi- 
or both thefe fimilies are to their original, They have taken 
the image without the likenefs, and loft thofe corre/ponding 
circumftances which raife the juftnefs and fublimity of Homer's, 


In Virgs/itis only the violence of Turnzs in which the whole 
application confifts: And in 7afo it has no other allufion than 
to the fall of a tower in general. 

There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this part. 
As the veries themfelves make us fee, the found ef them makes 
ys hear, what they reprefent , in the noble roughnels, rapidi- 
ty, and fonorous cadence that diftiaguithes them. 


"Pilas, ἀστσέτῳ ἕμεόρω avastios ἔχμαϊα πέτρες, &c. 
The tranflation, however thort it falls of thefe beauties, may 


ferve to fhow the reader, that there was at leaft an endeavour 
to imitate them. 
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(This nymph, the fruit of Friam's ravith’d joy, 
Ally’d the warrior.to the houfe of Troy:) . 
‘To Troy, when glory cali’d his arms, he came, 235 
And match’d the b:aveft of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam’s fons, a guardian of the throne, - 
He liv’d, belov’a and honour'd as his own. 
Him Teucer pierc’d between the throat ard.ear: 
He groans beneath the Teleatonian {pear. 240° 
As from fome far-feen mountain’s airy crown, . 
Subdu’d by itecl, a tall afh tumbles down, . 

And (0115 its verdant trefles on the-ground. 
So falls the youth ; his arms the -fall refound.° 
Then Teucer rufhing to defpoil the dead, 245 
From Hedtor’s hand a shining jav’lin fled : 
He faw; and fhun’d.the.death ; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc’d. Amphimachus his heart, 
Cteatus’ fon, of Neptune's forceful line ; . | 
Vain was his ccurag®, and hisracediyine!  —_2§9 
Proftrate he falls ; his clanging arms refound, - 
And his broad buckler. thunders on the ground.. 
To.fe'ze his beamy helm the vitor flies, 
And juit had faft’ned on the dazzling prize, 
When Ajax’ manly arm ajav’lin flung ; 255 
Full on the fhield’s round bofs the weapon rung ; 
He felt the fhock, nor more was doom’d to feel, 
Secure in mail, and fheath’d in fhining fteel. 
_ Repuls’d he yields ; the νιον Greeks obtain 
The fpoils contefted, and bear off the flain. 260 
Between the leaders of th’ Athenian line, 
᾿ (Stichius the brave, Mene/theus the divine) 
Deplor'd An:phimachus, {ad obje&! lies ; 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces’ prize. 


% 


-As two grim lions bear acrofs the lawn, 265 
Snatch’d from devouring hounds, a flaughter’d fawn, 
In 
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Tn their fell jaws high lifting thro’ the wood, 
And fprinklisg all the fhrubs with drops of blood ; 
So thefe the chief: Great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Crus Ieps his head : 276 
Tofs’d like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 
At Heéfer’s feet the hoary vilage'lzy. 3 

“The Ged of Ocean fird with ftern difdain, 
And piere’d with forrow for his * granéfon flain, 
Inipires the Grecian hearts, cor firms their hands, 275 
And breathes deftruftion to the Trojan bands. ᾿ 
Swift as a whirlwind rufhing to the fleet, | 

He finds the lance-fam’d Idomen of Crete ; 

* Amphimachus. ‘His 


V. 278. Idomen of Crete.) Jdomeaens appears at large im this 
book, whofe character (if | take it right) is fuch as we fee pret- 
ty often in common life: A perfon of the firit rank, f.:fficient 
enough of hishigh birth, growing inte years, con{cious of his 
want of ftrength and aétive qualities; and: thercfore eadea- 
vouring to make it up to himfeif in dignity, and to preferve 
the veneration of others. The true pict: re of a {tiff old fol- 
dicr; not willing to lofe.any of the reputation he has acquired ; 
yet not inconfiderate in danger , but by the fenfe of his age, 
and by his experience in battle, become too cautious to engage’ 
with any great odds againft him: Very careful and tender of 
his foldiers, whom he had commanded fo-long that they were 
become oldacquaintance ; (fo thatit was with creat judgment 
Homer chofe to introduce him here, in performing a kind of- 
fice toone-of them who was wounded.) Talkative rpen fub- 
jects of war, as afraid that others might lole the memory of 
what he had done in better days, of which the long converfati- 
on of Meriones, aad, Ajax’s reproach tuhim in Hl, 23. v. 478. 
of the original.are fufficient proofs. One may oblerve jome 
ftr.kes of lordlinefs and ftate in his charaéter: That re'pe&t 
A gamnenncn {cems careful to treat-him with, and the partcu- 
lar diflinétions fhewn him at table, are mentiened in a man- 
ner that infinuates they were points upon which this Prince not 
a little infifted. Il, 4. v. 266, Ge. The vaunting of his family 
in thisbouk, together with hi. farcafms aad contemptuous 
raillerieson bis dead enemies, favour of the fame turo of mind, 
And it ξεν. there was among the. ancients a tradition of [d2- 
meseus, Which {trengthens this conjecture of his prides For wre 

n 
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His penfive brow the gen’rous care expreft 

With which a wounded foldier touch’d his breaft ; 280 

Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore, 

And his fad cofnrades from the battle bore ; 

Him to the Surgeons of the camp he fent ; 

That office paid, he iffu’d from his tent, . 

Fierce for the fight: Tohimthe God begun, 285 

In Thoa’s voice, Andraemon’s valiant fon, : 
| Who 


find in the Heroicks of Philoffratus, that before he would come 
to the Trojax war, he demanded. fhare in the fovereign com- 
mand with Azramemnon himlelf, 

I muft, upon this.occafion, make-an obfervation once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paffagesin Homer, and afford 
_afolution of many difficulties. [t is, that our Author drew 
feveral of his characters with an eye to the hiftories then 
known of famous perfone, οὐ the traditions that paft in thofe 
times. One cannot believe otherwile of a Poet who appears fo 
nicely exaét in obferving all the cuftoms of the age he defcrib- 
ed; nor can we imagine the infinite number of minute circum- 
ftances relating to particular perfons, which we meet with 
every where in his poem, could poffibly have been invented 
purely asornaments to it. Thisrefle€&tion will account for a 
hundred feeming Oddneffes not only in the charafers, but in 
the /peeches of the Iliad; For as no author is more true than 
Homer to the character of the perfon he introduces fpeaking, fo 
no one more often fuits hisoratory to the charadter of the per- 
fon fpoken to. Many of thefe beauties muft needs be loft to us, 
yet this fuppofition will give a new light to feveral particu- 
Jars. For inftance, the fpeech I have been mentioning of 
Agamemn:n to Tdomeneus in the 4th book, whercin he puts this 
heroin mind of the magnificent entertainments he had given 
him, becomes inthis view much lefs odd and furprizing. Or 
who can tell but it had {ome allufion to the ‘manners of the 
Cretans whom he commanded, whofe character was fo well 
known, as to become a proverb: The Cretans, evil beafts, and 
τευ bellies. 

V. 283. The Surgeons of thf camp.) Pcdalirins and Machacn 
were not the only phyficians in the army; it appears from 
fome paffuges in the poem, that each body of troops had ene 
peculiar to themfelves. It may not be improper to advertife, 
that the ancient Phyficians were all Surgeons. Eu/fathius. 
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Who rul’d where Calydon’s white rocks arife, 

And Pleuron’s chalky cliffs emblaze the tkies. 

Where’s now th’ impetuous vaunt, the daring boaft 

Of Greece vi€torious, and proud Léon loft ? 290 
To whom the King. On Greece no blame be thrown, 

Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 

Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains. 

Nor fear with-holds, noy fhamefyl tleth detains. 

"Tis Heav’n, alas! and Fove's all-pow’rful doom, 295 

That far, far diftant from our native heme 

Wilts us to fall, inglorious! Oh my fricnd ! 

Once foremoft in the fight, ftill prone to lend 

‘Or armis, or counfels ; now perform thy beft, 

And what thou canft-not fingly, urge the reft. 300 

Thus he ; and thus the God, whofe force can make | 

The folid globe’s eternal bafis fhake. 


Ah! may he never fee his native land, ‘ 
‘But feed the vultures on this hateful ftrand, 
W ho feeks ignobly in his fhips to flay, 305 


Nor dares to combat on this fignal day! 

For this, behold! in horrid arms 1 thine, 

And urge thy foul to rival aéts with mine ; 

Together let us Lattle on the plain ; 

Two, not the worft ; nor ev'n this fuccour vain: 310 
Net vain the weakeit, if their force unite; 

~ But ours, the braveit have confets’d in fight. 

_ This faid, he rufhes where the combat burns ; ; 

Swift to his tent the Cretan King returns; 

From thence, two jav’lins glittring in hishand, 315 

And clad in arms that lighten’d all the ftraod, 

Fierce on the foe th’ unpetuous hero drove ; 

Like lightning burfting from the arm of Jove, 

Which to pale man the wrath of heav’n declares, 

Or terrifies th’ offending world with wars ; 320 

tn 
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ἴ {treamy {parkles, kindling all the tkies, 

From pole to pole the trail of glory flies, 
Thus his bright armour o’er the dazzled throng 
Gleam’d dreadful as the Monarch flafl’d along. 
Hin, near histent, Meriones attends ; 325 
Whom thus he queftions: Ever beft of friends ! 
O fay, in ev’ry art of battle fkill’d, 
What holds thy courage fronr fo brave a field ? 
. ‘Oa 


V. 328. Meriones aitends: Whom thus ‘be queftions 
1 This converfation between Jdomeneus and Meriones is 
generally cenfured as highly impreper and out of place,.and'as 
fuch is given tp by M. Dacier, the moft zealous of our Poet's 
defenders. Hewever, if we loc k clafély-into the occafion and 
drift of this difcourfe the accufation will, I believe, appear not 
fo wel] grounded, Two perfons of diftingtion, juft when the ene- 
my is put to ftap by the Ajaces, meet behind the army; Hav- 
ing each on important occafions retired out of the fight, the one 
to hclp a wounded foldier, the other to feck a new weapon. — 
Idomeneus, who is fuperior in years as well as authority, return 
ing to the battle, is furprized to meet Mericnrs out of it, who 
was one of hisown cfiicers (θεράπων, as Homer-here calls him) 
and beirg jealous of his foldier’s honour, demands the caufe of 
his quitting the fight. Mericues having tcld him it was the 
want ofa!pear, he yet feems unfatisfied with the excufe, ad- 
ding that he himfclf did not approve of that diflant manner of 
fighting witha fpear, AMericacs being touched to the quick 
with this repreach replies, that he, of all the Greeés, had the 
Jeaft reaton to julpeét his courage : Whereupon Jdomeneus per- 
ceiving him highly pryqued, affure: him he entertains no fuch - 
hard thoughts of him, fince be had often known ‘his courage 
prov’d on Juch occafions, where the danger being greater, and 
the number fmaller, it was tmpoffible for a coward to conceal 
his natural infirmity: Bat now recolledting that a malicious 
mind might give a ‘Gnifter interpretation to their inaGivity 
during this difco: τίς, he immediately breaks it off upon ‘that 
ref tion, As therefore thisconverfation ha, itsrife froma 
jealoufy in the moft tender point of hcnour, I think the Poet 
cannot juftly be blamed for {uffering a difcourie fo Fu. llof warm 
fentiments to run on for about forty verfes; which, after all, 
cannot he fuppofed to take up more than two or three minutes 
- from action, 


~ 
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‘On fome important meffage art thou bound, 


Or bleeds my friend by fome unheppy wound? 330 
Inglorious here, my foul abhors to ftay, 
And glows with profpe€t of th’ approaching day. 

O Prince (Meriones replies) whofe care 
Leads forth th’ embattel’d fons of Crete to war; 
This {peaks my grief: this headlefs lance I wield : 335 


The reft lies rooted in a Trojan thield. 


- To whom the Cretan: Enter, and'receive 
‘The wanted weapons; thofe my tent can give ; 
Spears 1 have ftore, (and Trojan lances all) 
That fhed a luftre round th’ illumin’d wall. 340 
Tho’ I, difdainful of the diftant war, a 
Nor truft the dart, or aim th’ uncertain fpear, 

Vou. ΠΙ. B Yet 


V. 336. This beadle's lance, &c.] We have often feen feve- 
ral of Homer’s combatants lofe and break their fpears, yet they 
do not therefore retire from the battle to feek other weapons ; 
why ‘therefore does Homer here fend Aferiones on this errands 
It may be faid, that in the Kind of fight w ich the Greeks now 
Maintained drawn up into the phalanx, Meriones wae ufelefe 
without this:-weapon, 

V. 339. Spears I awe fore, δες 7 Idomeneus defcribes his 
‘tent asa magazine, ftored with variety of arms won from the 
enemy, which were not laid up as ufelefs trophies of his victo- 
‘vies, but kept there in order to fupply his own, and his friends 
occafions, And this confideration fuews us one reafon why 
thefe warriors contgnded with fuch eagernefs to carry off the 
‘arms of a vanquifh’d enemy. 

. This'gives me an occafion to animadvert upon a falfe remark 
of Exffathixs, which is inferted in the notes on the 11th book, 
** that Ham-r, to thew us nothing is fo unfeafonable ina battle 
“© ac to ftay to defpoil the flain, feigna that moft of the war- 
46 yiors who do it, are killed, wounded, or unfuccefsful.”” I 
am aftonithed how fo greata ‘miftake thould fall from any man 
who had read Homer, much more from one who had read hin 


. fo thoroughly, and even faperttitioufly, as the old Argh bifhop 


of Theffatonica, There isfcarcea bouk in Hower that docs aut 
abound with inftances of the ‘contrary, where the conquerors 
ftrip their enemies, and bear off their fpoilsin triumph. It 

was 
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Yet hand to hand I fight, and {poil the flain ; 
And thence thefe trophies, and thefe arms I gain. 


Enter, and fee on heaps the helmets roll’d, 345 
And high hung fpears, .and :fhields that flame with 
gold. ι, 


Nor vain (faid Mérion) are οὔτ᾽ martial toils ; 

We too can boaft of no ignoble fpoils. 

“But thofe my fhip contains, whence diftant far, 
J fight confpicuous in the-van of war. 350 
What need I more ? If any Greek there‘be 
Who knows-not Merion, 1 appeal to thee; . 

To this, ‘Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Have prov’d thy valour and unconquer’d might ; 
And where fome ambufh for the foes defigr’d, 269 
Ev’n there thy courage could not.lag behind, | 


ΜΝ In 
was (as Thavealready faid in the Effay upon Homer's battles) 
as honourable an exploit in thofe days to carry off the arms, 
as it isnow to gaina ftandard. But it is a ftrange confequence, 
that becaufe our author fometimes reprefents a man unfuccefs- 
‘fal in agloriousattempt, he -therefore difcommends the ate 
temptitfelf; and is.as good an argument againft encountring 
‘an enemy living, as againft de(poiling him dead. One ought 
not to confound this with plundering, between which Hem r 
-has fo well marked the diftingtion; when he conflantly fpeaks 
‘ofthe fpoils as glorious, but makes Neffor in the 6th book and 
He&or in the 1th, direétly forbid the.pillage, as a practice 
‘that has often: proved fatalin the midit of a vitory, and fome- 
times.even after it. 

V. 353. Lo this, Idomeneus.} There isa great deal more 
dialogue in -linér, than Virgil, The Roman Poet's -drepene- 
‘yally fet fpeeches, thofe of the Greeks more in converfation, 
What Virgil does by two words of anarration, Homer brings 
about by a Speech; he hardly raifes one of his heroes out of 
‘bed without fome talk concerning it. There are not only re. 
«plier, but rejoinders in Homer, a thing fcarce ever to be found 
in Virgil , the confequestce whereof is, thatthere muft be in 
“the Iliad many continued converiations (fuch as this of our two 
heroes) a little refemblin- common chit-chat, This rendcrs 
“the poem more-natural and-animated, but Icfs grave and 
, ι - majeftick, 


~ 
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. In that fharp fervice, fingled from the reft, 

The fear of each, or valour ftands confett. 

No force, no firmnefs, ‘the pale coward fhews ; 

He fhifts his place ; his colour comes and goes ; 36 
A dropping {weat creeps cold on ev'ry part ; 

Againft his bofom beats his quiv'ring heart ; 
Terror and death in his wild eye-balls ftare; - 

With chatt’ring teeth he ftands, and ftifPning hair, 
And looks a bloodlefs image of defpair ! 365 
Not fo the brave —ftill dauntlefs, fti the fame, 
‘Unchang’d his colour, and unmov’d his frame ; 
Compos’d his thought, determin’d is his eye, , 

And fix’d his foul to conquer or to die: 

If ought difturb the tenor of his breaft, 370 
Tis but the with to ftrike before the reft.. 

In fuch effays thy blamelefs worth is known, 

᾿ And ev’ry art of dang’rous war thy own. 

By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 

Thofe wounds were glonious all, and all before: 375 
’ ‘Such as‘may teach, ’twas ftill thy brave delight 

Τ᾽ oppofe thy bofom where the foremoft fight. 

But why, like-infants, cold to honour’s charms, 
Stand we to talk, when glory-calls to arms? 

B 2 ‘Go 
majeftick. However, that f.ch was the way of writing gene- 
rally practifedin thofe ancient times, appears from the like 
manner ufed in moft of the bocks of the Old Teftament ; and 
it particularly agreed with.our Author’s warm imagination, 
which delighted in perpetual imagery, and ia painting every 
circumftance of what he det‘eribed, . 

V. 357. In that foarp fe vice, δὲς. Ina general battle cow- 
ardice may be the more cafily concealed, by reafon of the 
number of the combatants’; but in an ambufcade, where the - 
foldiers are few, each muft be difcovered to be what he is; 
this is the reafon why the ancients entertained fo great an idea 


of this fort of war; the braveft men were always choign te . 
ferve upon {ich cccafions. Luftathius, 
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Go—from my conquer’d fpears, the choiceft take, 380 

And to their owners fend them nobly back. | 
Swift as the word bold Merion {natch’d a {pear, 

And breathing flaughter follow’d to the war. 

So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 

(The wide deftroyer of the race of man) 385 

Terror, his beft lov'd fon, .attends his courfe, eo 

Arnrd with ftern boldnefs, and enormous force ; 

The pride of haughty waniors to-‘confound, _ 

And lay the ftrength of tyrants on the ground : 

From Thrace they fly, call’d to the dire alarms 390 

Of warring Phlegyans, and Fphyrian arms! 

Invok’d by both, relentlefs they difpofe . 

‘To thefe glad conqueft, .murd’rous rout to thofe. 

So march’d the leaders of the Cretan train, 

And their bright arms fhot horror o’er the plain, 39% 

. Then 


V. 384. SoMars armipotent, ὃς. Homer varies his fimili- 
tudes with all imaginable art, fometimesder:ving them. from 
‘the properties of animals, fometimes from natural: paffions, 
fometimes from the occurrences of life, and fometimes (as in 
the fimife before us) from hiftory, The invention of Mars’s 
paffage from Thrace (which was feigned to be the country .of 
that God) to the Phlegyans and Ephyrians, is a very “beautiful 
and poetical manner of celebrating the martial genius of that 
people, who lived in perpetual wars. 

Methinks there is fomething ofa fine enthufiafm, in Homer’s 
manner of fetching a compa!s, as it-Were, to draw in new imfa- 
ges, befidesthcfe in which the direct point of likenefs confifts. 
Milton perfeGtly well underftood the beauty of thele digreflive 
images, as we may fee from the following fimile, which is ina 
manner made up of them. 

ες Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrow the brooks . 

© In Vallombrofa (where th’? Etrarien thades 

©-High over-arch’de: bow’r.) Or fcatterd fedge 

6 Afloat when with fierce winds Orisn arm'd 

‘ Hath vex’d the Red fea coait, (whole wave o’erthrew 

© Bufrrisand his Afemphs..n cavalry, 

* While with perfidioushatred they purfu'd 
ΕΝ ᾿ ‘ The 
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Then firft fpake Merion : Shall we join the right, 
Or combat in the centre of the fight ? 
Or, to the left, our wanted fuccour lend ? 
Hazard and. fame all parts alike attend. 

Not in the centre, (Jdomen reply’d) 400° 
Our ableft chieftains the main battle guide ; 
Each godlike jax makes that poft his care, 


And gallant Teucer deals deftru€tion there : 
B 3 Skill’d, 
* The fojourners of Gofbex, who bcheld 
* From the fafe fhore their floating carcaffes 3 


* And broken chariot-wheels}—So thick beftrowo 
© Abje& and loft lay thefe.— 


As for the general purport of this comparifon of Homer, it gives 
us a noble and majeftick idea, at once of Idomenexs and Merio- 
wes, reprefented by Mars and hie fon Terror; in which cach 
of thefe heroes is greatly elevated, yet the juft diftin&tion be- 
tween them preferved. The beautiful fimile of Virgs/ in his. 
sath Zeid is drawa with an eye to this of our Author. 


‘Qyalis apud gelidi cam fiumina cencitus Hebri - 
Sanguincus Mavors, clypeo iucrepat, atque furentes 
Bella movens immsttit equos ; ills ἀφο ὁ aperte 

Ante Netos Zephyrumque vo'ant: gemit ultima pulfu' - 
Tbraca pedum ; circumgue atre Formidinis era, 
Jraque, Infidieque, Des comitatus, a2untur. 


V. 396.—Skhall we join the rizht, 
Or combat inite centre of the fiztt, 
Or tothe left our wanted fuccenr lend ? 


The common interpreters have to this queftion of AZerioner 
given a méaning which is highly impertinent, if not downright 
noofenie ; explaining it thus. Shall we fight on the right, cr im 
the middle, or on the left, for ne where elfe do the Greeks fo 
much want afiflence ; Which amounts to this; ** Shall we en- 
** gage where our affiftance is moft wanted ?’? The context, 
- aswell as the words of the original, oblige us to underftand it 
in this obvious meaning ; Shall we bring our affiftance to the 
right, to the left, or te the centre? Since*the Grecks, being 
egually preffed and engaged on all fides, equally need our aid ox 

all parts. 
¥ 400. Notinthe centre, δὲς. There is in this anfwer of 
Idomeneus a {mall circumftance which is overlocked by the 
- comments , 
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SkilPd, or with fhaftsto gall the diftant field, 
Or bear clofe battle on the founding fhield. 405 

Thefe can the rage of haughty Hedior tame, ᾿ 

Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame ; 

Till Jove himfelf defcends, his bolts to fhed, 

And hui] the blazing ruin at our head, . 

Great mutt he be, of more than human birth, 4to 

Nor fed like mortals on the fruits. of earth, 

Him neither rocks can crvfh, nor fteel can wound, 

Whom Ajax fells not on th” enfanguin'd ground. 

In ftanding fight he meets Aebilies’ force, 

Excell’d alone in {wiftnefé in the courfe. 415 

Then to the left our ready arms apply, 

And live with glory, or with glory die. 

He faid ; and Merion to th’ appointed place, 

Fierce as the God of battles, urg’d his pace. 

Soon as the foe the fhining chiefs beheld 420 

Rubh like a fiery torrent round the field, 

‘Yheir force embody’d in a tide they pour ; 

‘The πῆρ combat founds along the thore : 

As warring winds, in Sirius’ fultry reign, 

From different quarters {weep the fancy plain; 425 


On 


commentators, but ia which the whole [ρει τ and reafon of 

, what is faid by him confilts, He fays he is in no fear of the 
centre, fince it is defended by Tewcerand Ajax :*Teucer being 
not only moft famous for the-ufe of the bow, but likewife excel- 
Jent ἐν cadin ὑσμίνη, in a εἰ fe flanding fight : And as for Ajax, 
tho’ not fo swilt of foot as Achilles, yet-he was equal to him 
ἐν aitocadix, in the fame fredfaf? manner of fighting ; hereby 
plainiy intimating that he was fecure for the centre, becaufe 
that poft was defended by two perfons both accomplifhed in that 
part of war, which was meft neceflary for the fervice they 
were then engaged in; the two expreflions before mentioned 
peculiarly fignifying @ firm and flea-y way of figating, molk. 
ufefulia maintaining a poft. 
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On ev’ry fide the dufty whirlwinds rife, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the tkies : 
‘Fhus by defpair, hope, rage, together driv’n, 
Met the black hofts, and meeting, darken’d heav’n. 
All dreadful glar’d the iron face of war, 430 
Briftled with upright fpears,: that flath’d afar ; 
Dire was the gleam of breaft-plates, helms and fhields, 
And polifh’d arms emblaz'd the flaming fields : 
Tremendous fcene ! that gen’ral horror gave, 
But touch’d with joy the bofom.of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great Sons in fierce convention vy'd, 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy’d, 
The Sire of earth and heav’ n, by Thetis won 
To crown with glory Peleus’ godlike fon, 
Will'd not deftruction to the Grecian pow’rs, 440 
But fpar’d awhile the deftin’d Trojan tow'rs: 
When Neptune rifing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the King of heay’n with ftern difdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and γ᾿ ἃ the Grecian train. 
Gods of one fource, of one etherial race, 445 
Alike divine, and heav’n their native place ; 
But Fove’s the greater ; firft-born cf the tkies, 
“And more than Men, or Gods, fupremely wile. 
For this, of Fove’s fuperior might afraid, 
Neptune in human form conceal’d his aid. 450 
Thefe pow’rs inclofe the Greek and Trojan train 
In Warand Difcord’s adamantine chain ; 
B 4 Indiffolubly 
V. 481.) It will be neceffary, for the better underftanding 
the condu& of Homer in every battle he defcribes, to refle& on 
the particular kind of fight, and the circumftances which di- 
ftinguifh each. In this view therefore we ought to remember - 
thro’ this whole book, that the battle defcribed in it, isa fixed 
clofe fight, wherein the armies engage in a grofs compact body 


without any tkirmift-es or feats of activity, fo often mentioned 
in the foregoing engagements. We fee at the beginning of it 
the 
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Indiffolubly ftrong, the fatal tye 
Is ftretch’d on both, and heaps on heaps they die. 
Dreacful in arms, and grownin combat grey, 455° 
The bold Jdomeneus controuls the day, 
Firft by his hand Oshryoneus was flain, 
Swell’d with falfe hopes, with mad ambition vain ! 
Call’d 


the Grecians form ἃ Phalanx, ν. 177. which continues unbro= 
ken at the very end, v. 1006. The chief weapon made ufe of. 
isa /pear, being moft proper for this manner of combat; nordo 
we fee any other ufe of a chariot, but to carry off the dead or 
wounded (asin the inftance of Harpali:n and Deiphobus.) 
From hence we may oblerve with what judgment and pro- 
pricty Homer introduces Idomencus as the chief inaction on this 
occafion; For this hero being declined from his prime, and 


fomewhat ftiff with years, wasonly fit for thiskind of engage- 


ment, as Homer expressly jays in the δ 12th verfe of the prefent 
book, 
Οὔ yap im ἔμπεδα γυῖα ποδῶν iy ἐρμηθέντι» 
Oi’ ap” ἐπαίξαι μεθ᾽ ἐὸν βέλος, ove’ ἀλέασθαι. 
Τῶ pa καὶ ἐν ςαδίη μιὲν ἀμεῦνετο γηλεὲς ἥμιαρ. 
See the tranflation, v. 648. @c. 


V. 451. In War and Difcord’s adamantine chain.] This 
fhort comprchenfive allegory is very proper to give us an idea 
of the prefent condition of the two costending armies, who 
being both powerfully fuftained by the affiftance of fuperior dei- 
ties, join and mix tegether in a clofe and bloody engagement, 
without any remarkable advantage on either fide, To image 
to us this ftate of things, the poet reprefents Fupiter and-Nep- 
tune holding the two armies bound by a mighty chain, which 
he calls the knotof contention and war, and of which the two 
Gods draw the extremities, whereby the,enclofed armies are 
compelled together, without any poffibility on either fide to fee 
parate orconquer. ‘There isnot perhapsin Homer any image 
at once foexa& and fobold. Madam Dacicr acknowledges, 
that defpairing to make this paffage fhine in her language, fhe 
purpofely omitted it in her tranflation: But from what the 
faysin her annotations, it feems that fhe did not rightly appre- 
hend the propriety and beauty of it. Hobbes too was not very 
fenfible of it when he tranflated it fo oddly: 


Aad thus the Saw from brother unto brother 
Of cruel war was drawn alterxately, 


And many flain on one fide and the oikcr. 
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'Call’d by the voice of war to martial fame, 


From high Catefus’ dittant walls he came ; 460 . 


Caffandra’s love he fought, with boafts of power, 
And promis’d corqueft was the proffer’d dow’r. 
Ἴδε King confented, by his vaunts abus'd ; 
The King confented, but the Fates refus'd. ἡ 
Proud of himfelf, and of th’ imagin’d bride, 465 
The field he meafur’d, with a larger ftride. 
Him as he ftalk’d, the Cretan jav'lin found ; 
Vain was his breaft-plate to repel the wound : 
His dream of glory loft, he plung’d to hell ; 
The plain refounded as the boatter fell. 470 
The great Idomeneus beftrides the dead ; 
And thus (he cries) behold the promife fped ! 
᾿" Begs ~ Such 


V. 478. The great Idomeneus befrides the dezd ; 
And thus (be cries)——) 


It feems (fays Euffathius on this place) that the Iliad, Feingan 
heroic poem, is of too [τοῦς a nature to admit of raillery: 
Yet Homer has found the fecret of joining two things that 
are in a‘manner incompatible.’ For this piece of raillery is 
fo far from ra‘fing laughter that it becomes a hero, and is 
capable to inflame the courage of all who hear it. Italfo 
elevates the character of Jdomeneus, who, notwithftanding he 
is in eminent dangers, preferves his ufual gaiety of temper, 
which is the greateft evidence of an uncommon courage. 
Iconfefs 1 am of an opinion very different from this of 
Eufta-bius, which is alfo adopted by M. Dacier- So fevere 
and bloody an irony to a dying perfon is a fault in morals, if 
not in poetry itfelf. It fhould not have place atall, or, if it 
fhould, is ill placettere. Iudomeneus is reprefented a brave 
man, nay a man of a compaffionate nature, in the circum- 
ftance he was introduced in, of affifting a wounded foldier. 
What provocation cosld fuch an one have, to infult fo bar- 
baroufly ao unfortunate Prioce, being neither his rival nor 
particular enemy ? True courage is infeparable from hun a- 
nity, and all generous warriors regret the very vidlorics they 
gain, when they refleét what a price of blood they coft. I 
know it: may be anfwered, that thefe were not the manners 
of Homer's time, a fpirit of violence and devaftation then 
ΝΞ reigned, 


“ ν᾿ 


»" 


δ Ἢ 
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Such is the help thy arms to I/ion bring, 
And fuch the contraét of the Phrygian King ! 


Our 
reigned, even among the chofen people of God, as may be 
feen from the aGiions of Fefobua, Ge. However, ifone would 
forgive the cr.elty, one canrot forgive the gasety, on fuch an. 
occafion. Thefe inhuman jefts the Poet was fo far frem be- 
ing cbliged to make, that he was on the contrary forced to. 
break through the general ferions air of this poem to intro- 
duce them. Would it nat raife a fufpicion, that (whatever 
we fee of his fuperior geniusin other refpects) his own views 
ef morality were not elevated above the barbarity of his 
age? I think indeed the thing by far the moft thecking in 
this Author, is that f{pirit of cruelty which appears too manie- 
fefthy in the Iliad. 

Virgil was too judicious to imitate Homer in thefe-liceaces, | 
and is much more referved in his farcafmsandinfults. There 
are not above four or five in the whole Zaeid. -'Fhat of Pyr- 
rius to Priam in the fecond book, tho’ barbarous in itfelf, 
may be accounted for, as intended to raife ἃ character of 
horror, and render the action of Pyrrbas odious; whereas 
Homer fiains his mioft favourite characters with thele barba- 
Yities. That of Afcanius over Numanss in the ninth, was a 
fair oppertunity where Virgil might have indulged the hu- 
mour of a cruel raillery, and have been excufed by the. 

routh and gaiety of the fpeaker; yet itis no more thana very 
moderate anfwer to the infolences with which he had ἔμ 
been provoked by his enemy, only retorting twoof his ow 
werds epon him. 


I, verbis virtutem illude fuper bis ? 
Bis capti Phryzes bac Rutulis refponfa remittunt, 


He never fuffers his £weas to fall into this practife, but 
while he ison fire with indignation after the death of his 
friend Pallas. That thort one to Mewentixus is the leaft that 
could be faid to fuch a tyrant. . 


——Ubj nunc Menentius acer, & illa 
Effera vis animi P— _ . 
The worft-natured one I remember (which is yet more ex. 
eufable than Homer's) is that of Turnzus to Eumedesin the 12th 
book. ~ 
En, agros, & quam bello, Trojane, peti fii, ᾿ 
| ἤερεγέανι mettre jacens: hac prema, qui me 
Ferro aufisemtare, ferunt: fic mania condunt, 


-V. 474. And fuch the contra@ cf the Phrygian King, δες ἢ 
- It. 
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Our offers now, illuftrious Prince ! receive ; 

For fuch an aid wkat will not Argos give ? 

To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 

And count Atrides’ faireft daughter thine. 

Mean time, on farther methods to advife, 

‘Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 480 
There hear what Greece has on her part to fay. 

Flé fpoke, and dragg’d the goary corfe away. 


This /fus view’d, unable to contain, ᾿ 
Before his chariot warring on the plain ; . 
(His valued courfers to his {quire confign’d 485 


Impatient panted on his neck behind) 

Το vengeance rifing with a fudden fpring, 

He hop’d the conquefl of the Cretan King, 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, . 

Full on his throat difcharg’é the forceful fpear: 490 

Beneath the chin the point was feen to glide, 

And glitter’d, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the Mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or Pine, fit maft for fome great Admiral, 

Groans to the oft-heavd ax, with many.a wound, 495 : 

Then fpreads a length of ruin o’er the ground : 

So funk proud 4fus in that dreadful day, 

And ftretch’d before his much-lov’d courfers lay. 

He grinds the duft diftain’d with {treaming gore, _ 

And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the fhore. 509 

Depriv’d of motion, ftiff with ftupid fear, 

Stands all aghaft his trembling charioteer, Ν 
or: 


It was but natural to ταῖς a queftion, of occafion of thefe and 
other :paflages in Homer, how it comes to pafs that the heroes 
of different nations are fo wellacquainted with the ftories and 
circumftances of each other ὃ Exffathins’s {olution is no ill one, 
that the warriors on both fides might learn the ftory of their 
enemies from the captives they took, during the courfe of fo 
Jong a war. 
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Nor fhuns the foe, nor turns the fteeds away, 

‘But falls transhx’d,an unrefifting prey: ΄ 
Piere’d by Antilochus, he pants beneath δος 
‘The ftately car, δηφ labours out his breath. 

Thus’ 4fus’ fteeds (their mighty mafter gone) 
Remain the prize of Ne/ffor’s youthful fon. 

Stabb’d at the fight, Deipbobus crew righ, 

And made with force, the vengeful weapon fly: 510. 
The Cretan faw, and ftooping, caus’d to glance, ~ 
From his flope fhield, the difappointed lance. 

Beneath the fpacious targe (a blazing round. 

Thick with bull-hides, and brazen orbits bound, | 
On his rais’d arm by two ftrong braces ftay’d) 515 
He lay colleéted in defenfive fhade. 
_ O’er his fafe head the jav’lin idly fung, 

And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev’n then, the fpear the vig’rous arm confeft, | 
And piere’d obliquely King Hyp/fenor’s breaft: 520° 
Warmd in his liver, to the ground it bore 

The chief, his‘people’s guardian now no more! 

Not unattended (thé proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented Afius lies : 


᾿ς For 


V.gtt.: The Cretan faw, and ftooping, δες. Nothing 
could paint in a more lively manner this whole aétion, and 
every circumftance-of it, than the following lines. There is 
the pofture of Idomeneus upon feeing the ance flying towards 
him; the lifting the fhield obliquely to turn it afide; the 
arm difcovered in that pofition: the form, compofition, ma- 
terials, and ornaments of the fhield diftin@ly {pecified; the 
flight of the dart over it; the found of it firftasit flew, then 
as it fell; and the decay of that found on the edge of the 
buckler, which, being thinner than the other parts, rather - 
tinkled than rung, efpecially when the firft force of the ftroke 
was fpent on the orbof it. All this in the compafs of fo few 
Tine-, in which every word is an image, is fomething more 
beautifully particular, thaa | remember to have met with io 
any Poet. ᾿ 

“ 


Ἀ 
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For thee, tho’ hell’s black portals ftand difplayed, 525 
This mate fhall joy thy melancholy thade. - 

Heart. piercing anguifh, at the ha ughty boaft, 

Touch’d ev'ry Greek, but Neffor’s fon tie moft. 
Griev’d as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler fhields his flaughter’d friend : 
Till fad Mecifibeus and Alaftor bore 531 
His honour’d body to the tented fhore. 

Nor yet froin fight /domeneus withdraws ; 

Refolv’d to perifh in his country’s caufe, 

Or find fome foe, whom heav’n and he fhall doom 535 
To wail his fate in death’s eternal gloom. 

He fees Alcathous in the front afpire : 


Great Zfyetes was the-hero’s fire : 


His fpoufe Hippodamé, divinely fair, 
Anchifes’ eldett hope, and darling care ; 540 


Who charm’d her parent’s and her hufband’s heart, 


With beauty, fenfe, and ev’ry work of art : 

He once of Iéion’s youth, the lovelieft boy, 

The fairett fhe, of all the fair of Troy. - 

By Neptune now the helplefs hero dies, 545 

Who covers witha cloud thofe beauteous eyes, 

And fetters ev’ry limb: yet bent to meet 

His fate, he ftands ; nor fhuns the lance of Crete. 

Fixt as fome column; or deep-rooted oak, 

(While the winds fleep ) his breaft receiv’d the ftroke. 

Before 

V. 543. He once, of Mlion’s youth rhe lowelich bey.) Some 


manufcripts, after thefe words, ipiras & ἐνὶ Tpoin évpeing infert the 
three following verfes ; 


Πρὶν ᾿Αὐηνορίδας τραφέμεν καὶ ΤΙανθόον ὕιας 
Πριαμίδας θ᾽ os τρωσι μεταπρεπον ἱπποδάμοισιν 
ως ἐθ᾽ ἥβην esxev, ὄφελλε δὲ κόριον ἄνθος : 


which 1 have ποῖ tranflated, as ποῖ thinkiag them genuine. 
Mr, Barnes is of the fame opinion. 
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Before the pondrous ftroke his corfelet yields, 558 
Long us’d to ward the death in fighting fields. 
The riven armour fends a jarring found: - 
His lab’ring heart heaves with fo ftrong a bound ; t 
The long lance fhakes, and vibrates in the wound. 
Fatt. flowing from its fource, as prone he lay, 556 
Life’s purple tide impetuous gufh’d away. 
Then Jcomen, infulting o’er the tain, 
Behold, Deiphobus ! nor vaunt in vain : 
See ! on one Greek, three Trijan ghofts attend, 560 
This my third vitim, to the fhades I fend. 
Approaching new thy boafted might appiove : 
And try the prowefs of the feed of Jove. 
From Jove enamour’d ona mortal dame, 
Great Miros guardian of his countrycame: — 565 
Deucalion, blamelefs prince! was Minos’ heir ; 
(His firft-born 1, the third from Fupiter :) 
O’er fpacious Crete, and her bold fons I reign, 
And thence my fhips tranfport me thro’ the main”; 
Lord of a hoft, o’er all my hoft 1 fhine, 570 
A {courge to thee, thy father, and thy line, 
The Trojan heard ; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with ven’trous arms, the King of Crete ; 
. , . Or 
V.ss4. His tabi ring heart heaves with fo rong a bound; 


The long lance fbakes, and vibrates inthe wound. } 

We cannot read Homer without obferving a wonderful variety 
in the wounds and manner of dying. Some of thefe wounds 
are painted with very fingular circumftances, and thofe of 
wacommon art andbeauty. This paflage is a mafter-piece in 
that way ; Alcathous is pierced into the heart, which throba 
with fo ftrong a pulfe, that the motion is communicated even 
to the diftant end of the fpear, which is vibrated thereby. 
This circumftance might appear too bold, and the effect be~ 
yond nature, were we not informed by the moft fkilful Ana- 
temifts of the wonderful force of this mufcle, which fome 4f 
them have computed to be equal to the weight of feveral thou- 
fand pounds. Lewer de corde. Berellus & alii, 


~ 
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Or feek auxiliar force ; at length decreed 


ϑ 


To call fome hero to partake the deed. S7S 
Ferthwith Aineas rifes to his thought ; 
For him, in Troy’s remoteft lines he fought, 
Where he, incens’d at partial Priam, flands, 
And fees fuperior pofts in meaner hands, 
To him ambitious of fo great an aid, 580 
The bold Deipbobus approach’d and faid : 
Now, Trojan Prince, employ thy pious arms, 
If e’er thy bofom felt fair honour’s charms. 
Alcathous dies, thy brother andthy friend ! 
Come, and the warrior’s low’d remains defend. 585 
Beneath his cares thy early youth was train’d, 
One table fed you, and one roof contain’d, 


This 
V. 678. Incens’d at partial Priam, 8&c.] Homer here gives 
the realon why Areas did not fight in the foremoft ranks, 
lt was againft his inclination that he ferved Priam, and he 
was rather engaged by honour and reputation to affift his 
country, than by any di‘pofition to aid that Prince. This 
paffage is purely hiftorical, and the antients have preferved te 
us a tradition which ferves to explain it. They fay that 
fEneas became fufpected by Priam, on account of an oracle 
which prophefied he fhoukd in procefs of time rule over the 
Trojans, The King therefore fhewed him no great degree of 
efteem or confideration, with defign to difcredit, and render 
him defpicable to the people. Zufatbins. This envy of 
Priam, and this report of the oracle, are mentioned by 
Achilles to ZEneas in the 20th book. 
www 08 γε θυμὸς ἐμοὶ μαχέσασθαι ἀνώγει, 
᾿Ἑλπόμενον Ὑρῶεσσιν ἀναξειν ἰπ΄ποδάμοισι, 
τιμῆς τῆς Πριάμον , ἀτὰρ ἔἕικεν ἔμ᾽ ἐξεναρίξης, 
Οὐτοι τὔνεκά γε Πρίαμος γέρας ἐνχερὶ θήσει, 
Εἰσὶ γὰρ οἱ παῖδες. 
(See ν. 216, We. of the tranflation.) And Neptune in the fame 
book, . ᾿ 
᾿Ἦδη γὰρ Πρίαμου γενεὴν ἤχθηρε Κρονίων. " 
Noy δέ δὴ Αἰνείαο Bin Τρώεσσιν ἀνάξειν 
Καὶ παὶδες παίδων, τοί κεν μετόπιοθε γέγωγϊαι. 


Ia the tranflation, v. 335, Ge. 


J thal) 
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This deed to fierce Jdomeneus we owe ;. 
Hafte and reyenge it on th’ infulting foe. ° 

fineas heard, and for a {pace refign’d 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind ; 
Then rifirg in his rage, he burns to fight :- 
The Greek awaits him with colle@ted might. 
As the fell boar on fome rough mcuntain’s head, 
Αγ ἃ with wild terrors, and to flaughter bred, $95 
When the loud rufticks rife, and fhout from far, 
Attends the tumults, and expeéts the war ; 
O’er his bent back the briftly horrors rife, 
Fires ftream in light’ning from his fanguine eyes ; 
His foaming tufks both dogs and men engage, 600 
But moft his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 
So ftood Idomeneus, his jav’lin fhock, 
And met the Trojan with a low’ring look. 
Anvilochus, Deiphobus were near, 
The youthful offspring of the God of war ; 605 
Merion, ard Apbareus in field renown’d : 
To thefe the warrior fent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite ; 
Lo, great £neas rufhes to the fight: 

| Sprung 

I fhall conclude this note with the charadter of Zneas, as 
itis drawn by Philofratus, wherein he mekes mention of the 
fame tradition. ‘* Zxeas (fays this author) was inferior to 
“© HeGer in battle only, in all elfe equal, and in prudence 
“© fuperior, He was likewife tkilful in whatever related to 
“4 the Gods, and con{cious of what deftiny had referved for 
“ὁ him after the taking of Jroy, Incapable of fear, never 
“4 difcompofed, and particularly poffeffing him(clf in the 
4“. article of danger. Hector is reported to have been called 
“ἧς hand, and “ἔπεα: the head, of the Trojans; and the 
4. latter more advantaged their affairs by hie caution, than 
46 the former by his fury. Thefe two herces were much of 
44 the fame age, and the fame ftature: The air of meas 


** had fomething in it Icfs bold and forward, but at the fame 
4. time more fixed and conftant.” Philoftrat. Heretic. 
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Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold: 610 
He frefh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 
Elfe fhould this hand, this hour decide the flufe ; _ 
The great difpute,-of glory or of life. : 
He fpoke, and all as with one voice cbey’d ; 
Their lifted bucklers caft a dreadful fhade 615 
Around the chief. eas too demands 
Th’ affifting forces of his native bands :. 
Paris, | eiphobus, Agenor join ; 
(Co-aids and captains of the Trojgz line.) 
In order follow all th’ embody’d train ; 620 
Like Jda’s flocks proceeding o’er the plain ; 
Refore his fleecy care, ereét and bold, 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold : 
With joy the fwain furveys them, as he leads 
To the cool fountaias, thro’ the well krown meads. 
So joys Zneas, as his native band, 626 
Moves on in rank, and ftretches o’er the land, 
Round dead Alcatbous now the battle rofe ; 
On ev’ry fide the fteely circle grows ; 
Now batter’d breaft-blates and hack’d helmets ring, 
And o’er their heads unheeded jav’lins fing. 631 
Above the reft, two tow’ring chiefs appear, 
There great Idomeneus, ZEneas here. 

Like 


V. 621. Like Ida’s flocks, δες. Homer, whether he treats 
of the cuftoms of men or beafts, is always a faithful inter- 
preter of nature. When theep leave the pafture and drink 
freely, it isa certain fign, that they have found good paf- 
turage, and that they are all found; ‘tis therefore, upon 
this account, that Homer fays the thepherd rejoices. Homer, 
we find, well underftood what Arifotle many ages after him 
remarked, us, that theep grew fat by drinking. This there- 
fore is the reafon why thepherds are accuftomed to give their 
flock: a certain quantity of [411 every five days in the fummer, 
that they may by this means drink the more freely. Ἐκ απ. 
ζ 9:4. 
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Like gods of war, difpenfing fate, they ftood, 
And burn'd to drench the grqund with mutual blood. _ 
The Trojan weapon whizz'd along in air ; 636: 
The Cretan faw, and fhun’d the brazen fpear . 
Sent from an arm fo ftrong, the miflive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver’d where it ftood. 
But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan’s ftroke, 64e . 
The forceful fpear his hollow corfelet broke, ~ 
Itripp’d his belly with a ghaftly wound, 
And roll’d the fmoalsing entrails on the ground.. 
Stretch’d on the plain, he fobs away his breath, __ 
And furious grafps the bloody duft in death. 645 
The victor from his breaft the weapon tears ; | 
(His fpoils he could not, for the fhow’r-of fpears.) 
Tho’ now unfit an active war to wage, 
Heavy with cumb’rous arms, ftiff with cold age. 
Kis liftlefs limbs unable for the courfe ; 650° 
In ftanding fight he yet remains his force : 
Till faint with labours ard by force γέρε "ἃς; 
His tid, flow fteps, he drags along the field: 
Deipbobus beheld him.as he paft ;. 
And fir'd with heat, 8 parting jav'lin caft : 
The jav’lin err’d, but held its courfe along, 
And pierc’d A/calaphus, the brave and young : 
The fon of Mars fell gafping on the ground, 
And gnafh'd the duft all bloody with his wound.. 
Nor knew the furious father-of his fall ; 660 
High-thron’d amidft the great O/ympian hall, 
On 
v. 655. And, fir’d with bate.) Homer does not tell us thé . 
occafion of this hatred; but, fince his days, Sémontdes and 
[bycus write, that [domencus and Detphobus were rivals, and 
both in love with Helen, This very well agrees with the an- 
cient tradition which Eurip)des and Virgil have followed: 


For after the death of Paris, they tellus the was efpoufed to 
Deip.sbus. Eujlathius. 


~ 
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On golden clouds th’ immortal fynod fate ; 
Detain’d from bloody war by Fove and Fate. 
Now, where in daft the breathlefs hero lay, 

For flain A/cala phus commenc’d the fray. 665 

Deiphobus to feize his helmet flies, — 

And from his temples rends the glitt'ring prize ; 

Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 

And on his loaded arm difcharg’d his fpear. 

. He drops the weight, difabled with the pain ;. 

The hollow helinet rings againft the plain. 

Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 

The reeking jav’lin, and rejoin’d his friends, 

His wounded brother good Polites tends ; 675 

Around his waift his pious arms-he threw, 

And from the rage of combat gently drew : 

Him his fwift courfers, on his fplendid car, 

Rapt from the lefs’ning thunder of the war ; 

To Troy they drove him, groaning from the fhore, 680 

And fprinkling, as he paft, the fands with gore, 

_ Meanwhile freth flaughter bathes the fanguine ground, 
Heaps falls on heaps, and heav’n and earth refound, 

Bald Apiareus by great AEneas bled ; 

As tow’rd the ehief he turn’d his daring head, 68 

He pierc’d-his throat ; the bending head depreft, 

Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaft ; 

His thield revers’d o’er the fall’n warrior lies ; 

And everlafting flumber feals his eyes. 

Antilochus, as Theén tura’d him round, 690 

‘Tranfpiere’d his back with a difhoneft wound ; 

The hollow vein that to the neck extends 

Along the chine, his eager jav’lin rends : 

Supine he falls, and to his focial train 

Spreads his imploring arms, but fpreads in vain. 695 
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Th’ exulting vitor leaping where he lay, 

From his broad fhoulders tore the fpcils away ; 

His time obferv'd ; for clos’d by foes around, 

On all fides thick the peats of arms refound. 

His fhield embofs’d, the ringing ftorms fuftains, 700 

But he impervicus and untouch’d remains. | 

(Great Neptune’s care preferv’d from hoftile rage 

This youth, the joy of Nefor’s glorious age) 

In arms intrepid, with the firft he fought, 

Fac’d ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger fought ; 705. 

His winged lance, refiftlefs as the wind, | 

Obeys each motion of the Mafter’s mind. 

Reftlefs it flies, impatient to be free, 

And meditates the diftant enemy. . 

The fon of Afius, Adamus, drew near, 710° 

And ftruck his target with the brazen {pear, | 

Fierce in his front : but Neptune wards the blow, 

And bluots.the jav’lin of th’ eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ftood : 

Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood. ἂς 

Difarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew ; | 

But Merion's {pear o’ertook him as he flew, 

Deep in the belly’s rim an entrance found, 

Where fharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. ἱ 

Bending he fell, and, doubled to the ground, 720 

Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty’d, 

While death’s ftrong pangs diftend his lab’ring fide. 

: is 
V. 720. Bending be fell, and, dgubled to the ground, Lay 

panting.—] The original is, 


63° ἐσπότεενος περὶ δαρὶ 


Ἡσπαιῤ. 


The verfification reprefents the fhort fudden pantings of the 
dying warrior, in the fhort fudden break at the fecond fyllabie 
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His bulk enormous on the field difplays ; 

“ “His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 

The fpear, the conqu’ror from his body drew, 725 

And death’s dim fhadows f{wam before his view. 

Next brave Deipyrus in duft was laid ; 

King Helenus*wav'd high the Thracian blade, 

And fimote his temples with an aim fo ftrong, 

The helm fell off, and roll’d amid the throng: 730 

There, for fome luckier Greek it refts a prize, 

For dark in death the godlike owner lies ! 

With raging grief great Menelaus-burns, 

And, fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns ; 

That Yhock the pond’rous lance, in aét to throw, 738 

And this ftood adverfe -with the bending bow : 

Full on his breaft the Trojan arrow fell, 

But harmlefs bounded from the ‘plated feel. 

- As on fone an.ple barn’s well- harden’d flcor, 

(‘The winds colleéted at each open door.) | “940 
While 


‘of the fecond'‘line. And this beauty is, as it happens, pre- 
cifely copied in the Eng/ifb. ‘It is not often that a tranflator 
cin do this jultice to Homer, but-he mutt be content to imi- 
tate thefe graces and proprieties at more diflance, by endea- 
' vouring at lomething parallel, tho’ not the fame. 

V. 728. King Helenus.] The appellation of King was not 
Snociently confined to thofe only who bore the fovereign dignity, 
but applied alfo to others, There wasin the ifland of Cysrasa 
_ whole order of cficer calledKirgs, whofe bufinet’s it was to re- 
ceive the relations of informers, concerning all that happen- 
ed in the ifland, and to regulate affuirs accordingly. Luffa- 
tins. 

V. 739. As on feme ample barn’s well. barden’ d τον. }] We 
ought not to be flocked at the frequency of thele fimilics 
taken from the idcas of a rural life. In early times, befcre 
politenefls had railed the efleem of arts fub!ervient te luxury, 
above thule neceflary to the fubfittence of mankind; agri- 
culture was the cmploynvent of perfons of the createft efteem 
and dittinction: We fee in facred hiftory Princes bufy at 
fheep-fhearing ; and in the time of the Romanz common-wrealth, 

a Didator 
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While the broad fan with force is whirl’d around, 
Light leapsthe golden grain, refulting from the ground. 
So from the fteel that guards 4trides’ heart, 
Repell’d to diftance flies the bounding dart. 
Atrides, watchful of th’ unwary foe, | 745 
Pierc’d with his lance the hand that gra{fp’d the bow, 
And nail’d it to the yew. The wounded hand 
Trail’d the long lance that mark’d with blood the fand, 
But good Agenor gently from the wound - 
The fpear folicits, and the bandage bound ; 759 
A fling’s foft wool, {παῖς δ᾽ ἃ from a-foldier’s fide, 
At once the tent and ligature fupply’d. 

Behold ! 


a Di&tator taken from the plough. ‘Wherefore it ought not 
to be wondered αἵ, that allufions and comparifons of this 
kind are frequently ufed by ancient heroic writers, as well to 
ταὶς as illaftrate their defcriptions. But fince thefe arts are 
fatien from their ancient dignity, and become the drudgery 
of the Joweft people, the images of them are likewife funk 
into meannefe, and without this confideration mult appear ‘to 
common readers unworthy to have place in Epic poems, It 
was perhaps through too much deference to fuch taftes, that 
Chapman omitted this fimile in his tranflation. 
V. 9751. 4 fling’s foft wrol, μια! ον ἃ from a foldier’s fide, 

At once the tent and ligature fupply'd.} 

The words of the original are thefe: 
Αὐτὴν δὲ ξυγέδησεν tug pepe οἷς ἀώτω 
Σφενδύνηγ) ἣ ἄρα os θεράπων ἔχε ποιμένι λαῶν. 

This paffage, by the Commentators ancient and modern, 
feems rightly underftood in the fenfe expreffed in this tranfla- 
tion: The word σφενδόνη properly fignifying a S/ing , which 
{as Exffathius oblerves from an old Scholiaft) was anciently 
made of woollen ftrings. Chatman alone ciffents from the com- 
mon interpretation, boldly pronouncing that flings are no 
where mentioned in the Iliad, without giving any reafon for 
his opinion. He therefore tranflatcs the word: σφενδίνη a 
Scarf, by no other authority than that he fays i was a fitrer 
thing to hang aw unded arminthana fling, and very prettily 
wheedles his reader into this opinion by a moft gallant imagi- 
ration, that Ars fowire might carry this Scarf absut him as a 
favour of bis cwn cr of δι mafttr’s miftrefs, But for the ute 

ε 
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Behold! Pifander, ‘urg’d by fate’s decree, 
‘Springs thro’ the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelnzus | to enhance thy fame ; 75% 
High-tow’ring in the front, the warrior came. 
Firtt the fharp tance’was by Atrides thrown ; 
“The lance far diftant by the winds was blown. 
Nor pierc’d Pifander thro’ Atrides fhield ; 
᾿ Pifander’s {pear fell fhiver’d on the field. 76d 
Not fo difcourag’d, to the future blind, 
Vain dreams of conqueft {well his:haughty mind ; 
Dauntlefs he rufhes where the Spartan lord 
Like lightning brandifh’d his far-beaming fword. 
_ ‘Bis left arm high oppos’d the fhining fhield ; 765 
His right, beneath, the cover’d pole-axe held ; 
‘(An olive’s cloudy grain the handle made, 
‘Diftin® with ftuds ; and brazen was the blade) 
. This 

he has found for this fcarf, there isnot any pretence from the 
original; where it is only faid the wouud was bound up, 
without any mention of hanging the arm. After all, he ts 
hard put to it in his tranffation ; ‘for being refolved to have a 
Scarf, and obliged to mention Wool, we are \eft entirely αἱ 
a lois to know from whence he got the latter. 

A like patfage recurs near the end of this book, where tHe 


Poet fays the Leerians went ‘to war without fhield or ipear, 
only armed, 


Τόξοισι καὶ ticerpw οἷὸς awrw, V- 16. 


Which laft expreffion, as all the Commentators agree, figni- 
fies a fling, tho’ the word σφενδόγη is not ufed. Chapman here 
likewile, without any colour of authority, diffents from the 
common opinion; but very inconftant in his errors, varics 


- his miftake, and-affures ue, “6 this expreffion is the true Pe- 


** riphrafis of a light kind of.armour, call*d a Yack, which all 
“4 our archers ufed to ferve in of old, and which were ever 
4“. quilted with wool.” 

V. 766. The cover’d pole-axe,| Homer never afcribes this 
weapon to any but the Barbarians, for the battle-axe was not 
ufed in war by the.politer nations. It was the favourite wra- 
pon of the Anazins, Exftathius. 


” 
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This on the helm difcharg’d a noble blow ; 

The plume dropp’d nodding tothe plain below, 770 

Shorn fromthe creft. Atrides wav'd his fteel : 

Deep thro’ his front the weighty faulchion fell. 

The crafhing bones before its force gave way ; 

In duft and blood the groaning hero lay ;- 

Fere’d from their ghaftly orbs, and fpouting gore, 775 

The clotted eye-balls tumble on the fhore. 

The fierce /trides fpyrn’d him as he bled, 

Tore cff hisarms, and foud-exulting faid : 

Thus, Trojans, thus at length be taught to fear ; 

O race perfidious, who delight in war ! τ 80 

Already 


V. 779. The fpeech of Menelaus.] This {peech of Menelaus 
over his dying enemy, is very different from thofe with which 
Homer frequently makes his heroes infult the vanquilhed, and 
anfwers very well the charaéter of this'good-natured Prince. 
Here are no infulting taunts, no cruel farcafms, nor any 
fporting with the particular misfortunes of the dead: The 
inveétives he makes are general, arifing naturally from ‘a 
remembrance of his wrongs, and being almoft nothing elfe 
‘but a recapitulation of them. Thefe reproaches came molt 
jultly from this Prince, as being the only perfon among the 
Greeks who had received any perfonal injury from the Tro- 
jans. The Apoftrophe he mak-s to Jupiter, wherein he come 
plains of his protecting a wicked peoy le, has given occafion to 
cenlure Homer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax 
the Gods with injuftice; But fince, in the former part of 
this fpeech,.it is exprefly faid, that Supiter will certainly 
puoifh the Trojens by the deftruétion of their city for vio- 
- lating the laws of hofpitality, the latter part ought only to 
be confidered as a complaint to Jupiter for, delaying that 
vengeance: This reflection being no more than what a pious 
fuffcring mind, grieved at the flourifh'ng condition of prof. 
perous wickednefs, might naturally fall into. Not unlike 
this is the complaint of the Prophet Feremiah, ch. 12. v. 1. 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with th-e: yet let 
me talk with thee of thy judgments, Wherefore doth the way 
of the wicked profper ἢ Whe. efore are all they bappy that deal 
very treacher-ufly P 

Nothing can mare fully reprefent the cruelty and injuftice - 
of the Trojans, than the obfervation with which Mens 

᾿ finifhes 
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Already noble deeds ye have perform’d, 

"A Princefs rap’d tranfcends a Navy ftorm’d ; ; 
In, fuch bold feats your impious might approve, 
Without th’ affiftance, or the fear of Fove. 

‘The violated rites, the ravifh’d dame, | 685 

‘Our heroes flaughter’d, and our fhips on flame : 
€rinies, heap'd on crimés, fhall bend your glory down, 
And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 

Ὁ thou, great father, lord of earth and fkies, Ν 
Above the thought of man, fupremely wife ! 790 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 

From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 

A godléfs crew, abandon’d and anjutt, 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and luft! 
The belt of things, beyond their meafure, cloy: 795 
Sleep’s balmy bleffing, love’s endearing joy 3. 
The fedft, the dance ; whate’er mankind defire, 
Ev'n the fweet charms of facred numbers tire. 
Vout. 1... ς τ - But 


‘aoifhes their charaéter, by faying, that they have a more 
ftrong, conftant, and infatiable appetite after bloodfhed and 
-sapine, than others have to fatisfy the moft agreeable plea- 
fures and natural defires, 

V. γος. The bet of things, beyond their meafure, elcy.} 
Thefe words comprehend a very natural fentiment, which 
perfctly thews the wonderful folly of men: They are joon 
wearied with the moft agreeable things, when they are inno- 
cent, but never with the moft toilfome things in the world, 
when unjult and criminal. £ufathias. Dacier. 

V.797. The dance.) In the original it is called apupey, 
the blamelefs dance to diftinguith (‘ays Exflathius) what fort 
of dancing ft is that Homer commends. For there were two 
kinde of dancing practifed among the ancients, the one repu- 
table, invented by Minerva, or by. Caffor and Pellux s the 
other difhoneft, of which Pan, or Barchus, was the author. 
They were diftinguithed by the raime of the tragic, and the 
comic or /atyric dance. But thofe which probably our Au- 
thor commends were certain military dances ufed by the 
gteatcit heroes, One of this fort was known to the Macede- 

nigas 
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But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 
_ In thirft of flaughter, and in luft of fight. 800 
This faid, he feiz’d (while yet the carcafe heav'd) 
The bloody armour, which his train receiv’d : 
Then fudden mix’d among the warring crew, 
And the bold fon of Pylemenes flew. - 
Harpalion had thro’ Afa travell’d far, Bos 
Following his martial father to the war ; 
‘T pro’ filial love he left his native fhore, 
Never, ah never, to behold it more ! 
“His unfuccefsful fpear he chanc’d to fling , 
Againft the target of the Spartan King ; 810 
Thus of his lance difarm’d from death he flies, 
And turns around his apprehenfive eyes. 
Him, thro’ the hip tranfpiercing as he fled, 
“The fhaft of Merion mingled-with the dead. 
Beneath the bone the glancing point defcends, 815 
And driving down, the {welling bladder rends : 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, _ 
And in fhort pantings fobb‘d his foul away ; 


“(Like 


nions and Perfians, praXifed by Auticchus the great, and the 
famous Polyperchon. There was another which was danced 
in compleat armour, called the Pyrrbrck, from Pyrrichus 
the Spartan its inventor, which continued in fathion among 
the Lacedemenians. Scaliger the father remarks, that this 
dance was.tvo laborious to remain long in αἷς even among the 
ancients; however it feems that labour could not diicourage 
this bold Cntick from reviving that laudable kind of dance 
in the pretence of the inperor Maximilian and his whole 
court. It is not to be doubted but the performance raifed- 
their admization ; nor riuch to be wondered at, if they de- 
fircd to fee more than once fo extraordinary a tpectacle, as 
we have it in bisown words, Psetices, ib. 1. cap. 18. Hance 
faltationem [Pyrrhicam} nos (Θ᾽ fxpe, @ diu, coram Divo 
Meaximilians, juffs 8 κιἴσειέ patrus, non fne ttupose totias 
Germaniz, reprofestevimie. 


, 
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(Like fome vile worm extended on the ground) 
While life’s red torrent gufh’d from out the wound.8 20 
Him on his car the Paph/agonian train ΄ 
In flow proceffion bore from off the plain. 
The penfive father, father now no more? ‘8 
Attends the mournful ponsp along the fhore, 

C2 Ard 


V. 819. Like fome wile warm extended on the ground.| 1 
cannot be of Enflathius’s opinion, ‘that this fimile was defigned 
to debafe the character of Harpalien, and to reprefent him ia 
@ mean and dilgraceful view, as one who had nothing noble 
in ‘htm. I rather think frorn the charaéter he gives of this 
young man, whole piety carried him to the wars to attend 
his father, and from the air of this whole pnifage, which is 
tender and pathetick, that he intended this humble compa-_ 
rifon only asa mortifying piture of human mifery and mor- 
tality. Asto the verfes which Euffathizs alledges for.a proof 
of the cowardice of Harpalton, 

“Ap δ᾽ ἔταρων ἑἰς ἔθνος ἔχάξεϊο κῆρ ἀλεείνων 
Navlors παρϊαίνυν. 


“The retreat defcribed in the firft verfe is common to ‘the 


- greateft heroes ia Homer, the fame words are applied ‘to 


Dei‘ ph.bus and Merienes in this book, and to Patroclus in the 
r6th, v. 817. of the Greek. Ἴδε fame thing in other words . 
is faid even of the great Ajax, Il. 15. 4.728. And-we have 
Ulyffes defcribed in the 4th, v. 497. with the fame circum-e . 
{pcGtion and fear of the darts: tho’ none of thofe warriors 
have the fame reafon as Har palin, for their retreat or caution, 
be alone being unarmed, which circumftance takes away all 
imputation of cowardice. 

V. 823. The fie father.) We have feen in the ¢th 
Hiad the death of Pylemenes general of the Paphlagesianr : 
How comes he then in this place to be introduced as following 
the funeral of his fon? Ma/fathius inferms us of a moft ridi- 
culous folution of fome Criticks, who thought it might be the 
ghoft of thisunhappy father, who not being yet interred, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ancients, wandered upon the 
earth. Zenodotes not fatisficd at this (as indeed he had little 
reafon to be) changed the name Py/emenes into Kylamenes. 
Didymus thinks there were two of the fame name; as there 
are in Homer two δὶ} diss’s, two Eurymedoms, and three 
Adraftus’s. And others correct the verte by adding a nega- 
tive, μετά δ᾽ ὦ σφι catia κίε: bis father did not follow bis 

shar ict 
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. And unavailing tears profufely fhed, ‘$25 
And unreveng’d, deplor’d his offspring dead. 
Paris from far the moving fight beheld, 

With pity foften’d and with fury fwel’d - . 

His honour’d hoft, a youth of matchlefs grace, 

And lov’d of all the Paphlugonian race 1 330 
With his full ftrength he tent his angry bow, ὁ 
And wing’d the feather‘d vengeancé at the foe. 

A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam‘d, 

For riches much, and more for virtue fam’d, . 
"Who held his feat inCorinth’s ftately town; «835, 
Polydus’ fon, a feer of old renown ey 
@ft had the father told his early doom, 

By arms abroad, or flow difeafe at home : 

Fle clinb’d his veffel, prodigal of breath, 

And chofe the certain, gloriouspath to-death. 840 

ΝΣ Beneath 
chavict with bis face bath'd in tears. Which laft, if not of 
ynore weight than the reft, is yet more ingenious. £u/fathiue. 
Dasier. | 
Mor did bis valiant father (now ne more) 
Pur fuegbhe mournful pomp along the foore, 


No fire furviv'd, to grace th’ untimely bier, 
᾿ς Qr fprinkle the cold afoes with a tear, 


V. 840. And chofe the certain glorious path to deatb.] Thus 
we fee Euchener is like Achilles, who ΤΑ] τὰ to Troy, tho’ he 
Knew he fhould fall before it. This might fomewhat have 
prejudiced the character of Achilles, every branch of which 
ought to be fingie, and fuperior to all othcrs, as he ought to 
be without a rival in every thing that {peaks a hero: There- 
fore we find two eifential differences between Euchenor and 
Achilles, which preferve the fuperiority of the hero of the 
poem. Achilles, if he had not tailed to Troy, had enjoyed 
- along life; but Ewebensr had been toon cut of by fome cruel 
difeafe: Achilles being independant, and as a King, could. 
havelived at eafe at home, without being obnoxious to any 
difgrace ;, but Evchenor being but a private man, mutt either 
have gone to the war, or been expofed to an ignominious 
penalty. L£xflathius. Dacser. 
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Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went ; 
The foul came iffuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, urnerv’d, drop’d uftlefs on the: ‘ground, 
Andeverlafting darknefs fhades him round. ' 

Nor knew great Hedler how his legions yield, 845 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the field) 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueft hovers-o’er th’ Achaia bands : 
With fuch a tide fuperior virtue fway'd, 
And * he that fhakes the folid earth gave aid. 850 
But in the centre Hedfor fix’d remain’d, 
Where firft the gates were fore’d, and bulwarks gain’d ; 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 
(T heir naval ftation where th’ Ajaces keep. 

* Neptune. | 


C 3 ' Aad 


V. 845. Wor keew great Heétor, δίς. Moft part of this 
book being employed to defcribe ‘the brave refift-.nce the 
Greeks made on their left under Jdemeneus and Aferjnes, the 
Poet now fhifts the {cene, and returns to Hector, whom he 
left.in the dentre of the army, after he had paffed the wall, 
endeavouring in vain to break the phalanx where Ajax con 
manded. And that the reader’ might take notice of this 
chaoge of place, and carry diftingtly in his mind each fcene 
of action, Homer is very careful in the following lines to let 
us know, that Heder ft 1] continues in the place where he 
had firft paffed the wall, at that part of it which was loweft, 
{as appears from Sarpedon’ s having pulled down one of its 
battlements on foot, ἢ. 12) and which was neareft the ftation 
where the hips of Ajax were laid, becqufe that hero was pro- 
bably thought a fufficient guard for that part. As the Poet is 
fo very -éxact in defcribing cach fcene asin a chart or plan, 
the reader ought to be careful to trace each’ action in its 
otherwife he will fee nothing but confufion in things which 
are in themfelves very regular and diftingt. This obfervation 
is the more neceffary, becaufe even in this place, where the 
Poet intended to prevent any fuch miflake, Decier and other 
interpreters have applied to the prefent aétion what is only | 
a recapitulation of the time and place defcribed i in the former 
book. 
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And where low walls confine the beating tides, 855 
Whofe humble barrier fcarce the foe divides ; 
Where late in fight both foot and horfeengag’d, . 
‘And all the thunder of the battle rag’d) . 
There join’d, the whole Beotian ftrength remains. 
The proud Jonians with their {weeping trains, . 860 
Locrians and Pbtbians, and the ἔραν force ; 
But join’d, repel not Hedfor’s fiery courfe. 
The flow’r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas \ed, 
Bias and great Meneftheus ay their head. | . 
Meges the ftrong th’ Epean bands controul’d, 865 
And Draeius prudent, and Amphion bold ; 
. Fhe Phthians Meden, [δον ἃ for martial might, 
-And brave Pedarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylachus his noble line : 
Iplichus’ fon : and that (Oiveus) thine: 870 
(Young Ajax’ brother, by a ftol’n embrace : 
He dwelt far diftant froni his native place, 
By his fierce ftepdame from his father’s reign . 
. Expell’d and exil’d, for her brother flain.) 
Theferule the Phthians, and their armsemploy, 875 
Mixt with Beotians, on the fhores of Trey. ὁ 
Now fide by fide, with like unweary’d care, 
Each Ajax labour’d thro’ the field of war. 
So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 
Force the bright plowfhare thro’ the fallow foil, 880 
Join’d 
ΟὟ 861. Phihians.4 The Pérhians are not the troops of 
Achilizs, for thefe were called Péthiotes , but they were the 
troops of Protefilaus and Philc&etes. Euftathius. 

V. 879. So when twe krdly bulls, δις. The Image here 
given of the Ajaxes is very lively and exact, there being no 
circumftance of their prefent conaition that is not to be found 
in the comparifon, and no particular in the comparifon that 
docs not refemble the attion of the heroes. Their Rrength 
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Join’d to one yoke, the ftubborn earth. they:tear; 
And trace large furrows with the fhining fhare: 
_ O'er theis:huge-limbs the foam defeends in tiiow, 
And ftreams of fweat down their-fourforeheads flow. 
Ae train of hero’s follow’d thro’ the field, 885 
Who bore: by turns great Ajax’ fevenfold fhield ; 
Whene’er he breath’d, remiffive of his might; 
-"Tird with inceffant flaughters of the fizht : 
His brave affociate had no foHowing band, 
His troops unprattifed in the fight of ftand Syo 
For not the {pear the Leerian fquadrons wield; 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the mooney flield ; 
But fkill’d'ftom far the ftyimg fliaft to wing, 
Or whirl the founding pebble from the fling : 
Dext’rous with thefe they aim a certain wound, 895 
Or fell the diftant warrior to the ground. 
Thus in the van, the Telamonian train 
‘Throng’d in bright arms a prefling fight maintain ; ; 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lie, 
Thick ftones and arrows intercept the fky, goo 
. The mingled tempeft on the foes they pour ; ' 
Try’s {cat’ring orders open to the fliow’r, 
Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir’d; 
And the gall’d /éions to their walls retir’d ; 
But fage Pelydamas, difcreetly brave, 905 
Addrefs’d gréat He@for, and this counfel gave. - 

Tho’ great in all, thou feem’ft averfe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend : 
‘To gods and inen thy matchlefs worth is known, 
And ev’ry art of glorious war thy own ; — gio 

C 4 But 

and labour, their unanimity and nearne’s to each other, the 


difficulties they flruggle againft, and the fweat octafioned by 
the ftruggling, perfectly correfponding with the fimile. 
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But in cool theught and council to excel, 
How widely differs this from wasting well > 
Content with what the bognteons Gods have giv’n, 
Seek not alone t’ engrofs the gifts of :heav’n. : 
Το fome the bloody ρον τς of war belong, 915 
‘To fome, fweet mufic, and the charm of fang ; 
*f'o few, and wond’rous few, has Fows affign’d 
A wife, extenfive, all-confid’riog mind ; 
Their guardians thefe, the nations roynd canfefs, 7 
And towns and empires for their fafety blefa. | 920 
If heav’n has lodg’d this virtue in my breaft, τ 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the δεῖ. 
See, as thou mav’ft, on dangeys dangers {pread, 
. Ard war’s whole fury burns about thy head: 
Behold, diftrefs'd within yon’ hoftile wall,  9sg 
How many Trojans yield, difperfe, or fall δ΄ 
What troops, out-numberd, {carce the war maintain ὁ 
And what brave heroes at the fhips lie flain ? 
Here ceafe thy fury ; and the Chiefs and Kings, 
Conyok’d to council, weigh the fum of things. 930 
Whether (theGods fucceeding our cefires) 
To yon’ tall thips to bear the Trajan fires : 
Or quit the fleet, and pafs unhurt gway, 
Contented with the canquett of the day, 
I fear, I fear, left Greece (not yet undone) . ~ 935 
Pay the large debt of laft revolving fun. 
Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On yonder decks, and yet o’erlooks the plains ! | 
The 
Me 9937. δα οπανν decks, and yet fer bobs tbe plains 
There never was a nobler encomium than this of Aabilles. 
It feems enough tq fo wife a counsellor as Polydamas, to con- 
vince fo iatrepid ἃ warrior as Hedfor, in how great danger 


the Trojans ftood, to fay, Achilles fees us, ** Though he 
᾿ “* abitains 


. ΄ 
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The counfel pleas’d ; and Hecfor, with a bound, 
Leap’d from his chariot on the trembling ground , 
Swift as he leap’d, his clanging arms refound. _ 

Cs To’ 
“4 abftains from the fight, he ftill cafts his eye on the battle, 
“¢ it istrue we ate abrave army, and yet keep our ground, 
“* but ftill Achilles fees us, and we are aot fafe.” This 
reflection makes him a God, a fingle regard of whem cao turn 
the fate of armies, and determine the deftiny of a whole peo- 
ple. And how nobly is this thought extended in the pro- 
etefs of this poem ; where we fhall feé in the 16th book the 
Trojans fly at the firft fight of his armour, worn by Patroclus ; 
and in the 18th their defeat compleated by his fale appear- * 
ance, unarmed on his thip. 

V. 939. Hector, wth a bound, Leap'd from bis chariot. 
He&or having in the laft bools alighted, and caufed the Tro- 
jens taleave their chariots behind them, when they paffed 
‘the trench, and no mention of any chariot but that of s//us 
fince occurring in the battle ; we muft neceffarily infer, either 
that Homer has negledted to mention the advance of the 
chariots, (acircumftance which fhould not have been emitted) 
or elfe, that he is guilty here of a great miftake in making 
Heder leap from his chariot. I think it evident, that this 
is really 8 flip of the Poet’s memory: For in this very book, 
v. 633. (of the original) we fee Polrtes lead off his wounded 
brother to the place Where his chariot remained behind the~ 
army. Andagain in the next book, Heor, being wounded, 
is carried out of the battle im his foldiers arms to the place 


where his horfes and chariot waited at a diftance from the 
battle. 


τὸν δ᾽ Ap ἐταῖροι 

Χεςσὶν déspavler φὲρον ἐκ wove, opp inl? ἵππῳς 

ὩὭκέας οἱ ὄπισθε μάχης ἠδέ πολέμοιο . . 

‘Ecacay = Lib. 14. 9,428. 
But what puts it beyond difpute, that the chariots continued 
‘all this time in the place where they: quitted them, isa 
paflage in the fifteenth book, where the Trojans, being ove 
powered by the Greeks, fly back over the wall and trench, 
till they came to the place where their chariots ftood. 

Of μὲν δὴ παῤ ὄχεσφιν Epntuovlo μεένοες. Lib. 15. Ὁ. 5. ° 
Neither Eufiathius nor Dacier have taken any ‘notice of this 
incongruity, which would tempt one to believe they were © 
willing to overlcok what they could not excyfe. 1 muft 
honeftly own my opinion, that there are Several. other negli- 
gsaces 
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To guard this poft (he cry’d) thy art employ, 

And here detain the {catter’d youth of Troy ; 

Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way, 

. And haften back to end the doubtful day. 915 
This faid: ; the tow’ring chief prepares to go. 

Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 

And feems a moving mountain topt with fnow. 

Thro’ all his hoft, infpiring force, he flies, 

And bids anew the martial thunder rife. ςζο. 


Το 


θέποςε of this kind in Homer. 1 cannot think qtherwife of 
the peffage in the prefent book concerning Py/emenes 3 note - 
withftanding the excufes of the Commentators which are there 
given. The very ufing the ame name in different places for 
different perfons, confounds the reader in the ftory, and δ 
what certainly would be better avoided: So that ‘tis to no 
purpofe to fay, there might as well lic two Pylemenes’s, as 
two Schedins’s, two Exrymedons, two Opbeleftes’s, δὸς, fince 
it is more blameable to be negligent in many inftances than 
in one, Virgil is not free from this, as Macrobius has 
cbferved, Sat. 4. 5. ¢. 15. But the above-mentioned names 
are proofs of that Critick’s being greatly miftakenin affirming 
that Homer is not guilty of the fame. It is one of thole 
many errors he was led into, by his partiality to Hemer above 
Virgit . 
V. 948. And feems a moving mountain. 1061 with farw.) This 
fimile is very thort in the original, and requires to be opened 
a little to difcover its full beauty. Iam not of Μ, Dacier’s 
opinion, that the luftre of Hefor’s arm was that which fur- 
nifhed Homer with this image; it fcems rather to allude to 
the plume upon his hetmet, in the ation of thaking which 
this hero is fo frequently painted by our Author, and from 
thence diftinguzhed by the remarkable epithet - κορυθαίολος. 
This is a very pleafing image, and very muc! what the - 
. Painters call pidluxefgue, 1 fancy it gave the hint for a very 
fine one in Spenfer, where he reprefents the perion of Contesi- 


plation in the figure ‘of an οὐ man atmoft confumed with 
fludy. | 


- His Jacwy locks adown bis fooulders fpread, 
As hoary frofl with (pangles dath attire 
Fhe πον branches cf anvck half dead. . 


͵ 
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To Panthus’ fon, at Hedfor's high command, 

Hatte the bold leaders of the Trojan band : 

But round the battlements, and round the plain, 

For many a chief he look’d, but look’d in vain ; 

Deiphobus, nor Ee'‘enus the feer, 955 

Nor Afius’ fon, nor Afius’ felf appear. 

For thefe were pierc’d with many a ghaftly wound, 

Sonie cold in death, fome grcaning on the ground ; 

Some low in duft (a mournful object) lay, 

High on the wall fome breath'd their fouls away. οέο. 
Far on.the left, amidft the throng he found 

(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) - 

The graceful Parxis.!- whom, with fary mov’d, . 

Opprobrious, thus th’ impatient chief reprov'd. 
Iil-tated Parés.! flave to womankmd,’ 965, 

Asfinocth of face as fraudulent ‘of mind ! : 

Whete is Deiphobus, where’s Afius gone 2 

The god-like father, and th’ intrepid fon ? - 

The force of Helenus, difpenfing fate, 

And great Othryoneus 40 fear'd-of late ? - 970 

Black fate hangs o’er thee from th’ avenging Gods, 

ΜΝ ἢ Troy from her foundation nods ; 

Whelm’d in thy country’s ruins fhialt thou fall,. _ 

And.one devouring vengeance {wallow all.’ 


When . 


Μ᾽ 965. 11]. feted Paris.] The reproach which Hedfor here 
cafts on Paris, gives us the. chara&er of this hero, who in 
many .things refembles Achilles; being (like him) unjuft, . 
violent, and impetuous, and making no diltinGion . between 
the .innocent and criminal. °Tis he who is-obftinate in at- 
tacking the entrenchments, yet afks an account of thofe who 
were flain in«the attack'from Paris; and tho’ he ought to 
blame himfelf for their deaths, yet he fpeaks.to Paris, as if 
thro’ -his cowardice he had fuffered thefe to be fain, whom 
he might have preferved if he hid fought courageoufly. Eue- 
fiushsus, ᾿ 


“ 
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When Payis thus : My brother and my friend, 975 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
In other battles I deferv'’d thy blame, 
‘Tho’ then not deedlefs, nor unknown to fame : 
Bat fince yon’ ramparts by thy arms lay low, 
I (catter’d flaughter from my fatal bow. 980. 
The chiefs you feek on yonder fhore lie flain ; 
Ofall thofe heroes, two alone remain ; 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the {eer : 
Each now difabled by a hoftile fpear. 
Go then, fuccefsful, where thy fonlinfpires; οϑο 
This heart and hand fhall fecond all thy fires: ἡ 
What with this arm | can, prepare to know ; 
Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 
But ’tis not ours, with forces not our own 
To combat ,; ftresgth is of the Gods alone. 990 
Thefe words the hero’s angry mind affuage: - 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickeft rage. 
Around Polydamas diftain’d with blood, 
Cebsion, Phalces, ttern Oxtheus ftood ; 
Palmus, with ‘Polipaetes the divine, 990 
And two bold brothers of Hippotion’s line : 
(Who reach’d fa Ikon, from Afcania far, 
The former day ; the next engag’d-in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind {prings, 
That bears Fove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 1000 
Wide o’er the blafted fields the tempeft fweeps, 
Then gather’d, feitles on the hoary deeps ; 
Th’ affited deeps tumyltuous nix and roar ; 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
᾿ Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the 
fhore, 1005, 
Thus 
V. 1005. Wide-relling, foaming igh, and tumbling to the 
ΕΝ - fore.) 
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Thus rank on rank the chief battalions throng, 
Chief urg’d on chief, and wan drove man along 5 
Far o’er the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light. 
Full in the blazing van great Heffor fhin'd, 1010 
Like Mars commiffion’d to confound mankisd. 
Before him flaming, his enormous fhield, 
Like the broad fun illumin’d all the field : 
His Rodding helm emits a ftreamy ray ; 
His piercing eyes thro’ all the battle ftray, Ὁ TOs 
And, while beneath his targe he flafh’d along, 
Shot terrers round, that wither’d ev’n the ftrong. - 
Thus ftalk’d he dreadful ;death was in his ook ; 
Whole nations fear’d : but not an Argive fhook. 
The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ftride, 1020 
. Advance’d the firft and thus the chief defy’d. 
Heder, come on, thy empty threats forbear~= 
Tis not thy arm, ’tis thund*ring Jove, we fear : 
The {kill of warto us not idly giv’n, 
Lo ! Greece is humbled, not by Trey, but heav’n. 1025 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, . 
- To force our fleet : The Greeks have hands and hearts. 
Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, : 
Your boafted city and your god-built wall, 
Shall fink beneath us, finoaking on the ground ; 1030 
And fpread along, unmeafur’d ruin round. . 
The time fhall come, when chas’d along the plain, 
‘Ev’a thou thalt call on Jove, and call in vain ; 


forre.] ἴ have endeavoured in this verfe to imitate the con- 
fuGwn and brokes found of the original, which images the 
tumult and roariag of many waters, 


Κύμαϊν magrdvovla πολυφλοίσβοιο Θαλάσεις 
Κυρὰ, φαληριόώα. mem 


Ewn. 


Stelle, 


΄ 
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Ev’n thou fhalt with, to aid thy defp’rate courfe, 

The wings of falcons for thy flying horfe ; 1035; 

Shalt run forgetful of ἃ warrioi’s fame, | 

While clouds of friendly duft conceal thy: fliame. 

As thus hie fpoke, behold, in open view, 

On founding wings a dexter eagle flew, 

To Fove’s glad omen all the Grecians rife, $O4O . 

And hail with fhouts, his progrefs.thro’ the fkies. 

Far-echoing clamours bound from fide to fide :.. * 

They ceas’d ; and thus the Chief of Trey reply’d. 
* From 


V. 1037. Clouds of friendly ἀμ. a Critick might take 
occafton trom hence to -fpeak of the exact time of the year in 
which the aétions of the Iliad are fuppolfed to have happened. 
And (according to the grave manner of a Jearned Differtator) 
begin by informing us, that he has found it muft..be.the 
fummer feafon, from the frequent mention made of clouds of 
ἐκ: Tho’ what he difcovers might be full as well inferred 
from common fenfe; the furnmer being..the natural feafon 
for a campaign. However he fhould.quote all thefe paflages 
at large; and adding to the article of duff as much as.he.can 
find of the feweat of the heroes, it might fill three pages very 
much to bis own fatisfaction. It would look well to obferve 
farther, that the ficlds are defcribed flowery, J], 2. v. 646. that 
the branches of a tamarifk tree are flaurifhing, //. 10. v. 5.37. 
that the warriors fometimes wath themfelves in the. fea,: 77, 
41. V. 762. that Déomed flceps out of his tent on the ground, 
1]. το. v. 170. that the flies are very buly about the dead 
body of Patrocius, fl. 19. v. 30. that Apollo covers the body 
of Heor with a-cloud to prevent its being fcorched, 1). 23. 
All this would prove the very thing which was faid at firft, 
that it was fummer. He might next proceed to enquire, 
what precife critical time of fummeér? And here the men- 
tion of new-made honey in J/. 11. v. 77}. might be of great 
fervice in the inveftigation of this important matter: He 
would conjeéture from hence, that it mutt be near the end 
of fummer, honey being feldom taken till that time; ‘to 
which having added the plague which rages in book 1. and 
semurked, that infections of that kind generally proceed from 
the extremeft heats, which heats are not tillnear the autumn ; 
the. learned enquirer might hug himiclf in this difcovery, and. 
conclude with triumph, *- If 
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From whence this menace, this infulting ftrain ? 
Enormous boafter ! doom’d to vaunt in vain. 1045 
So may the Gods.on Hedor life beftow, | 
(Not that fhort life which mortals lead below, 

But fuch as thofe of ‘fove's high lireage born, 

The blue ey’d maid, or he that gilds the morn.) 

As this decifive day fhall end the fame 1050 
Of Greece, and Argos be no more a naine. 

And thou, imperious ! if thy madnefs wait 

The lance of Hector, thou fhalt meet thy fate : 
That giant-corfe, extended on the fhore, 

Shall largely feaft the fowls with fat and gore. 1055 

He faid, and like a lion ftalk’d along : 

With fhouts inceffant earth and ocean rung, 

Sent from his following hoft : the Grecian train : 
With anfwering thunders fill’d the echoing plain ; 

ΠΑ fhout that tore heav’n’s concave, andabove 1060 
Shook the fix’d {plendors of the throne of Jove. 


If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put — 
in practice, he may fee what Bo ffx has done to determine the 
precife feafon of the Axncid, ἰδ. 3. ch. 12. The memory 
of that learned Critick failed him, when he produced, as one 
of the proofs that it was autumn, a paifage in the 6th book, 
where’ the fall of the leaf is only mentioned in a fimile. He 
has alfo found out a beauty in Homer, which few even of 
his greate(t admirers can believe he intended; which is, that 
to the wiclence and fury of the Jiiad he artfully adapted the 
beat of fummer, but to the Odyffey the cooler and maturer {ea- 


fon of axtumn, to correfpond with the fedatenefs and prudence 
of Ulyfes. 


- 


THE’ 


"He 
FOURTEENTH BOOK 
- 


OF ΤΗΣ. 


The ARGUMENT. 
fun deceives Jupiter by the Girdle of Venus.. 


ESTOR fitting at the table with Machaon, is alarmed. 

with the encreafing clamour of the war, and baftens te 
Agamemnon: On: bis way be meets that Prince with Diomed 
and Ulyiles, whem be informs of the extremity of the danger. 
Agamemnon propofes to make their efcape by night, which 
Ulyffes withRdnds, to «υὐἱεῦ Diomed adds -his advice, that, 
wounded as they were, they foould. go forth and encourage the 
army with their preferce, which advice is purfued. Juno- 
Secing the partiality of Japiter to the Trojans, forms a defigm 
to over-reach him; fhefets off ber charms with the utmoft care, 
and (the more furely to enchant him) obtains the magick girdle of - 
Venus, She then applies herself to the God of Sleep, and with 
Some difficulty perfuades him so feal the eyes of Jupiter, this 
dene foe goes to mount Ida, where the Ged, at firft fight, is. 
ravifbed with her beauty, finks in. ker embraces, and is laidt 
aflecp. Neptune takes advantage of his flumber, and fuccours 
the Greeks: He€tor is firuch to.the ground with a prodigious 
flone by Ajax, and carried off from she battle: Several a@ions. 
fucceed , tll the Trojans, much diftreffed, are obliged to give 
away: The. leffer Ajax fgnalizes binfelf in a particalar. 
Manner. “ 


THE 


T NOE 
*FOURTEENTH BOOK 


OF TRHE 
I L I A D. 


Bor nor the genial feaft, nor flowing bowl, 

Could charm the cares of Neffor’s watchful foul ; 
His ftartled ears th’ encreafing cries attend ; 

Then thus, timpatient, to his wounded friend. 

What new alarms, divine Machaon, fay, 5 
What mixt events attend this mighty day ? 
- Hark 1 how the shouts divide, and how they meet, 
And now come full, and thicken to the fleet ! 


Here, 


~ 

* The Poet, to advance the character of Neffer, and give 

us a due efteem for his conduct and circum!peétion, repre- 

*fents him as deeply folicitous for the common good: In the 
very article of mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he 
is all attention to learn the fate and iffue of the battle ; And 
through his long ufe and fkill in martial events, he judges 
from the nature of the uproar {till encreafiag, that the fortune 
of the day is held no longer in fufpenfe, but inclines to one 
fide. Enftathius. . 

V.1. But nor the genial feaft.] At the end of the sth 
bock we left Meffor at the table with Machacn. The attack 
of the entrenchmente, defcribed thro’ the 12th and 13th books, 
happened while Neffor and Machaon fate at the.table; nor 
is there any ,improbability herein, . fince there is nothing 
performed in thofe two books, but what might naturally 
happen in the fpace of two hours. Hzmer conftantly follows 
the thread of his narration, and never fuffers his reader ta 
forget the train of action, or the time itemploys. Dacter. . 
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Here. with che cordial draught ditpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the thrength wing bath prepare, 10: 
Refreth thy weund. and cicante the clotted gore ; 
Wohie I th’ Δάτεπυκες of the csy explcee. 

He fad ; and fetuirg Tivaftemdes’ shield, 
(His valiant cffspring) ματα ta tke field ; 
(That day tke fon bis father’s beckler bore} “35 
Then fratch'd a lacce, and dfu'd_fram the door. 
Soon as the proffea cpen'd ta δὲς tiew, 
His wourced eves the fcere cf tarcw koew. 
Dire cifarray ! the upmalt of the fight, 
The wall in ruizs, ard the Greeks iz ght. ay 
As wher old Ocean's fiient farface ikeps, 
The waves "ἢ beaving on the perpic deeps ; 

- While 


V. τὸ. Let Hecamede the Aveag?t aay δεξὶ prepare.) The 
esftom of women cAiciaticg te menia the bam was ofeal io 
axcient timer. Example: ere freqcert ia the 7. = And 
i: cc! at all more odd, of to be facered at, thax ac caffom 
o« vies in Fre ce, of Valeis de Chamivet: ἔτεος and un- 
dsefing the ladies. 

V. 28. As when old Orren's flent ferface ficets.] There 
gfe no where more ἀκ διεά macre: οἱ nitare, this thofe 
which Hower draws in ‘everaioef his compariioss, The beauty, 
bewever of fome of thele w:li be ich te δες, who ἐδεδοῖ 
perceive the refervtiance, haeing never had epportuaity to 
Φϑίεινε tbe things themifelves. The life of this éefcription 
will be mut JenSble to thoie who have been at fea ia 8 calm: 
[5 this condition the water i; net entirely motionie®, bet 
farclic geatly χὰ {meoth waver, which feceate backwards 
δας furwarde in κα kind of balancing motion: This fiste oaa- 
tinves ti] «ring wind gives a deiermisration to the waves, 
ead rojj: ‘em one certain way. There is icatce ane thing 
ia the whele compe! of natorc that cam more exadtiv repre- 
feat the fiute of an irrefoluts mind, wavering between twe 
Gifferest defigne, forretimes inciimag to the oae, fometimes 
te the other, und thes moving to tha! point to which its 
tefolution is at daft determined. Evers circomitance of this 
compartifon i: buib beatiful and soft, and it is the mere te 
be adwiged, ccaude it iswery dificull to find fenfidle images 


proper 


ΝΕ 


Arid who ‘to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
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While yet th’ expe@ted tempeft hangs on high, 
‘Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the tky, 
The mats of waters will no wind obey ; 25 
ὅρος fends ope gut, and bids them rdll away. 

While wav’ring counfels thus his mind engage, 
Fiuctuates in doubtful thought the Pykan fage ; 
‘To join the hott, or to the general hatte, 

Debating long he fixes on the laft : 30 
Yet, ashe moves, the fight his bofom warms ; 

The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms ; 

Tlie gleaining faulchions flafh, the jav'lins fly 

Blows echo blows, and all or kill, or die. 

_, Hit, in his march, the wounded Princes meet, 35 
By tardy fteps afcending from the fleet. 

The King of Men, U/yffes the divine, 


Their 


proper to reprefcnt the motions of the mind; wherefore we 
but rarely meet with fuch comparifom, even in the beft 
Poets. There is one of great beauty in Virgil, upon a fabjee& 
very like this, where he compiares bis hcro’s mind, agitated 
with a great variety and quick fucceffion of thoughts, to a 
dancing light refleted from a veifel of water in motion, 


'  Cundla.videns, magus curarum finQuat afin, 
 Mtgue anivium, nunc buc, celerem, nunc dividit illac, 
Iw partefque rapit varias, pergke omnia ver fat. 
Beat aque tremulum labris ubi lumen abenis 
Sele repercuffunt, ant radtantis imagix> lane ! 
Omnia pervelitat late loca, jamgue fub duras 
_ Erigitar, famnigue ferit laquearia tecti. 
fEn. 1. 8. v. το. 
V. 30. He sixes on the laft.| Neffor-appears in this place . 
a great friend to his Prince; for upon deliberating whether 
Be fhould go through the body of the Grecian hoft, or elfe 
repair to Agamemnon’s tent; he determines at laft,- and 
udges it the beft way ‘to go to the latter. Now becaufe it 
Rad been ill concerted to have made a man of his age walk 8 
κύει way round about in qneft of his commander, Homer has 
ordered i¢ fo, ttiat be fhould met Agomemnow in his way 
thither 
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Their fhips at diftance from the battle ftard, 
In lines advanc’d along the fhelving ftrand , 40 


ὶ Whofe 


thither. And nothing could be better imagined than the 
reafon, why the wounded Princes left, their tents; they were 
impatiertt to behold the battle, anxious for its fuccefs, and 
defirous to infpirit the foldiers by their prefence. The Poet 
was obliged to give a realon; for in Epic Poetry, as well as 
in Dramatic, no perion ought to be introduced without fome 
neceflity, or at leaft fome probability, for his appearance. 
Euftathius, 

Vi 39. Their fbips at diffance, δες. Homer. being always 
careful to diftinguith each fcene of a€tion, givesa very pare 
ticular defcription of the ftation of the thips, fhewing in what 
manner they lay drawn up on the land. This he had only 
hinted at before; but here taking occafion on the wounded 
heroes coming from their fhips, which were at a diftance 
from the fight (while others were engaged in the defence of 
thofe thips where the wall was broke down) he tells us, that | 
the fhore of the bay comprehended between the Rbaeteas and 
Sigean promontories was not fufficient to contain the fhips in 
one line ; whichthcy were therefore obliged to draw up in 
ranks, ranged in parallel lines along the fhore. How many 
of thefe lines there were, the Poet does not determine. M. 
Dacier, without giving any reafon for her opinion, fays they 
were but two; one advanced near the wall, the other on the 
verge of the fea. But it is more than probable, that there 
were feveral intermediate lines; fince the order in which 
the veffels lay is here defcribed by a metaphor taken from the 
fteps of a fcaling ladder; which had been no way proper to 
give an image only of two ranks, but very fit to repreient a 
greater tho’ undetcrmined aumbcr, That there were more. 
tHan two lines, may |.kewife be infarred from what we find | 
in the beginning of the 11th book ; where it is faid, that the 
voice of Difcord, ftanding on the thip of U/jffes, in the middle 
of the flee:, was heard as far as tlie ftations of Achilles and 
Ajax, whofe foips were drawn up in the two extremities: 
Thofe of Ajax were neareft the wal] (as is exprefly fald 
in the 682d verfe of the 13th book, ἐπ tbe crig.) and thofe of 
Achilles nearett the fea; as appears from many paffages {cat- 
tesed thro” the Iltad. . 

Ix muft be fuppofed, that thofe thips were drawn bigheft 
upoa land, which firft approached the thore ; the firft line 
therefore confilted of tho.e who firft dilembarked, which 
wore the hips of sdjaw and Preteflaus; the latter of whom 

. . . ecms 
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“Whofe bay, the Beet unable to-contaia 

At length, befide the margin of the main, 
Rank above rank, the crouded fhips they:moor ; 
(Who landed firft, lay higheft on the fhore.) 
Supported on their {pears they took their way, 45 
‘Unfit to fight, but anxious‘torthe day. 

Nefter’s approach alarm‘d each Grecians breatt, 
Whom thus the gen’ral of the hoft addrett. 

Ὁ grace and glory of th’ dchaian name / / | 
What drives thee, Nefor, from the field of fame ? 50 
Shall then proud Hecfor fee’ his boaft.fulfil’d, 

Our Heets in afhes, and our heroes kill'd ? 

Such was his threat, ah ! now too foon made good, 
On many a Grecian bofoin writ in blood. 

‘Isev’ry .heart inflam’d with equal rage - δ 
Agairift vour King, nor will one chief engage ? 

And have I liv’d to fee with mournful eyes 

In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles rife ? 

Gerenian Neffor then. So fate has will'd ; 

And. all-comfirming time has fate fulfill’d. 60° 


Net 


Seems mentioned in the verfe above cited of the 13th book, 

‘ only to give occafion to oblerve thisy for he was flain as he 
Janded firtt of the Greeks. And accordingly we thal! fee in 

. the 15th book, it is his thip that Is firft attacked by the Tro- 
jons, asit lay nearcit them. | 

We may likewife guets how it happens, that the thips of 
Achilles were placed negreft the fea; for in the aniwer of 
Achilles to Ulyffes in the ‘gth bock, v. 432. he me tions 4 
naval expedition he had made while Azamemain lay fare in 
the camp: So that his thips at thetr return did narurally lie 
next the fea; which without this confideration, might appear 
a ftation not fo becoming this hero’s courage. 

V. 47. Neftor’s approach alarm’d.| That fo laborious ἃ 
perion as. Nefor has been defcribed, fo indefatigable, fo 
little indulgent of hisextreme age, and ene that never receded 
from the battle, thould approach to meet them ; this it was 
that ftruck the Frinces with amazement, when they law he 
bad left ‘the field, Enflathins. 
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Not he that thunders frém th’ deteal bow’r, 
Not ove himfelf, upon the paft has pow’r. 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, | 
And beft defence, lies fmoaking on the ground : . 
Ev’n to the fhips their fmoaking arms extend, 65 
And groans of flaughter’d Greeks to heav’n afcend, 
On fpeedy meafures then employ your thought ; 
In fuch diftrefs if counfel profit ought ; 
Arms cannot much-: the’ Mars our fouls incite, 
Thefe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 70 
To him the Moniarch. That our army bénds, 
That Troy triumphant.our high fleet afcends, 
And that the rampart, late our fureft traft, 
And bett defence, lies fmoaking in the duft : 
All uns from Fove’s affli&ted hand we bear, - 75 
Who, far from 4rgos, wills our ruin here, 
Paft are the days when happier Greece was bleft, 
. And all his favour, all his aid confeft ; 
Now heav’n averfe, our hands from battle ties, 
- And lifts the Trojan glory to the fkies. 80 
Ceafe we at length to wafte our blood in vain, 
And launch what-fhips lie neareft to the main ; 
Leave 
V. 81. Ceafe we at length, δὲς. Agamemnon eithet does 
not know what courle to take in this diftrefs, or only founds 
the fentiments of his nubtes (as he did in the fecond book of 
the whole army.) He delivers kimfelf firft after Nefor’s 
ffeech, as it became a counfellor to do, But knowing this 
advice to be difhonourable, andunfuitable to the chara@er he 
affumes elewhere i8paces μεέν τοί Τελαμὼν, We. and cone 
fidering that he could do no better than abandon his poft, 
when before be had threatened the deferters with death; he 
reduces his counfel inte the form of a proverb, dilguifing it 
as handiomely as he can under a fentence. It és better te 
foun an evil, Be. It is obfervable too how he has qualified 
the expreffion ; He does not fay, to να tbe batrle, for that 
had been unfoldierly ; but he foftens the phrafe, and calle it 
᾿ : ᾽ ῖο 


4 
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Leave thefe at anchor till the coming night ; 
Then if impetuous Troy forbear the fight, 
Bring all to fea, and hoift each fail for flight. ὃς 
Better from evils, well forefeen, to-run, 
Than perifh in the danger we may fhun. 
Thus he. The fage Ulyfes thus replies, 
While anger flafh’d from his difdainful eyes. 
What fhameful words (unkingly as thou art) go 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim’rous heart ? 
Oh were thy fway the curfe of meaner pow’rs, 
And thou the fhame of any hoft but ours ! 
A hoft, by Fove endu’d with martial might, 
And taught to conquer, or to fallin fight ; 95 
Advent’rous combats and bold wars to wage, 
Employ’d our youth, and yet employs our age, 
And wilt thou thus defert the Trojan plain ? 
And have whole ftreams of blood been fpitt in vain > 
Vor. JJ. D In 


to fhun ἐσ; And this word ews! he applies twice together, in 


I 


advifing them to leave the engagement. 


It is farther 1emarked that this was the nobleft opportunity 
for a General to try the temper of his officers ; for he knew 
that in a calm of affairs, it was common with moft people 
either out of flattery or refpea&, to fubmit to their leaders : 
But in imminent danger, fear does not bribe them, but 
every one difcovers his very foul, valuing all other confide- 
rations, in regard to his fafety, but in the fecond place. He 
koew the men he fpoke to were prudent perfons, and not ealy 
to caft themfelves into a precipitate flight. He might like- 
wife‘have a mind to recommend himfelf to bis army by the 
means of his officers; which he was not very able to do of 
himfelf, angry as they were at him, for the affront he had 
offered Achi'les, and by confequence thinking him the Author 
of all their prefent calamities. Euffathius. 

V. 92. Ob were thy fway the curfe of meaner pow'rs, 

And thou the fbane of any hoft but ours. 
This is a noble compliment to his country and the Grecian 
army, to thew that it was an impoffibility for them to follow 
even their General in any thing that was cowardly, or 
fhameful; though the lives and fafeties of them all were con- 
cerocd in it, 


@ 
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The Monarch’s daughter there (fo Fove ordain’d) 

He won, and flourifh’d where Adra/tus reigned : 
There rich in fortune’s gifts, his acres ἘΠ᾿ ἃ, 

Beheld his vines their liquid harveft yield, . 

And nunrrous-flocks that whiten’d all the field, 140 
“Such Tydeus was, the foremoft once in fame ! 

Nor lives in Greece a ftranger to his name. 

Then, what for common good my thoughts in{pire, 
Attend, and in the fon refpeét the fire. 

Tho’ fore of battle, tho’ with wounds oppreft, τὰς 
Zet each go forth, and animate the reft. 

Advance the glory which he cannot fhare, 

Tho’ not partaker, witnefs of the war. 

But left new wounds on wounds o’erpow’r us quite, 
Beyond the mifiile jav’lin’s founding Aight, 159 
‘Safe let us ftand ; and from the tumnult far, 

Anfpire the ranks, and rule the diflant war. 

He added not : the lilt’ning Kings obey, 

Slow moving on ; Atrides leads the way. 
* The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155° 
Appears a Warrior furrow’d o’er with age ; 

Prefs’d 
his crime, but is a juft motive likewife for our compaffioa.: 
Euftathius. ; . 

V. 146. Leteach goferth, and animate the reft.| Τὶ is worth 
a remark, with what management and difcretion the Poet 
has brought thefe four Kings, and no more, towards the en- 
gagement, fince thefe are fufficient alone to perform all that ᾿ 
be requires. For Meffer propofes to them to enquire, if 
there be any way or means which prudence can dire& for 
their fecurity. Agamemnon attempts to dilcover that method, 
Ulyfes refutes him, as one whofe method was difhonourable, 
but propofes no other project. Dismed fupplies that defici- 
ency, and thews what muft be done; That wounded as they - 
are, they fhould go forth to the battle ; for though they were . 
not able to engage, yet their prefence would re-eftablith their 
affairs by detaining in arms thofe who might otherwife quit 


the field. This counfel is embraced, and readily obeyed by: 
tho reit. Euffathius, 


-- 
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Prefs’d in his own the Gen’ral’s hand he took, 
And thus the venerable Hero {poke. 

Atrides,\o! with what difdainful eye 
Achilles fees his country’s forces fly : 160 
Blind-impious man ! whofe anger is his guide, 
Who glories in unutterable pride. 
So may he perifh, fo may Fove difclaim 
The wretch relentlefs, and o’erwhelm’d with fhame ! 
But heav'n forfakes not thee ; O’er yonder fands 165 
Soon fhalt thou view the fcatter’d Trojan bands 


Fly diverfe ; while proud Kings, and Chiefs renowr.’d, 


Driv’n heaps-on heaps, with clouds involv’d around 

Of rolling duft, their winged wheels employ 

To hide their ignominious heads in Troy. 170 
He fpoke, ‘then rufh’d amongft the warring crew ; 

And fent his voice before him as he flew, 

Loud, as the fhout encountring armies yield, | 


“When twice ten thoufand fhake the lab’ring field ; 


Such was the voice, and fuch the thund’ring found 175 
Of him whofe trident rends the folid round. 
Each 4rgive bofom beats to meet the fight, 
And grizzly war appears a pleafing fight. 
Mean tine Saturnia from Olympus’ brow, 


‘High-thron’d in gold, beheld the fields below ; 180 


D 3 . With 


V. 179. The frory of Jupiter and 7.60.1 I don’t know a 
bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Zupiter’s being de- 
ceived and laid afleep, or that has a greater air of impiety 
and abfurdity. It is ao obfervation of Monf. de St. Ewremond 
upon the ancient poets, which every ‘one will agree to: 
‘¢ That it is furprizing enough to find them fo fcrupulous to 
“ὁ preferve probability, in ations purely human; and fo 
“4 ready to violate it in reprefenting the actions of the Gods. 
s¢ Even thofe who have fpcke more fagely than the reft, of 
‘¢ their nature, could not forbear to fpeak extravagantly of 
46 their condu&, When they eftablith theis being and their 

attri- 
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With joy the glorious confl:& the furvey’d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid. 
But 


attributes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, 
perfeetly wife, and perfeQly good: But the moment they 
** reprefent them acting, there is no weaknefs to whieh they 
*¢ do not make them floop, and no folly or wickednefs they 
*¢ do not make themcommit.”? The fame author anfwers this 
in another place by remarking, ‘* That truth was not the 
** inclination of the firft ages: a foolith lie or a lucky falthood 
“¢ pave reputation to impoftere, and pleafure to the credu- 
*“ Tous, It was the whole fecret of the great and the wife, 
** to govern the fimple and ignorant herd. The vulgar, who 
“¢ pay a profound reverence to myflerious errorc, would have 
“£6 defpifed plain truth, and it was thought a piece of pru- 
*¢ dence to deceive them. All the difcourfes of the ancients 
“* were fitted to fo advantageous a defign. There was no- 
* thing to be feen but fictions, allegories, and fimilitudes, 
** and nothing was to appear as it was in itlelf.” 

I mutt needs, upon the whole, es far as I can judge, give. 
up the morality of this fable ; but what colour of excufe for 
it Homer might have from ancient tradition, or what myftical 
or allegorical fenfe might atone for the appearing impicty, is 
hard to be afcertained at this diftant period of time. That 
there had been before his age “ἃ tradition of Fupiter’s being 
laid alcep, appearsfrom the ftory of Hercules at Coos, refere 
red to by our author, v. 2853. There is alfo a paflage in. 
Diodorus, lib. τς ¢. 7. which gives fome {mall light to this 
fiction. Among other reafons which that hiftorian lays down 
to prove that Homer travefled into Egytt, he alledges this 
paflage of the interview of Jupiter and Funs, which he fays 
was grounded upon an Egyptian feftival, ewhereon the nuptial 
cerenonies of thefe twa deities were celebrated, at which time 
both their tabernacles, adorned with all forts -f flowers, are 
carvied by the priefts to the tep of a high mountain. Indeed as 
the greatcft part of the ceremonies of the ancient religions 
confifted in fome fymbolical reprefentations of certain actions 
of their Gods, or rather deified mortals, fo a great part of 
ancient poetry confilted in the defcription of the actions exhi- 
bited in thofe ceremonies. The loves of Veaus and Adonis 
are a remarkable inftance of this kind, which, tho”? under 
different names, were celebrated by annual reprefentations, 
as well in Egypt as in feveral nations of Greece and “Πα: 
and to the images which were carried in thele feftivals, feve- 


ral ancient poets were indebted for their moft happy delcrip- 
tions, 
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But plac’d aloft, on Jda’s fhady height 

She fees her ‘owe, and trembles at the fight. 

‘Jove to deceive, what method fhall fhe try, 185 

What arts to blind his all-beholding eye ! 

At length the truts her pow’r ; refolv’d to prove 

The old, yet ftill fuccefsful, cheat of love ; 

Againft his wifdom to oppofe her charms, 

And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms. 199 
D4 . Swilt 


tions: If the truth of this obfervation of Dicdsrus be admitted, 
the prefent paffage will appear with mcre dignity, beirg 
grounded on religion; and the condud of the poet will be 
more juftifiable, if that, which has been generally counted 
an incident, wanton fiction, fhould prove to be the reprelen- 
tation of a religious folemnity. Confidering the great igno- 
rance we are in of many ancient ceremonies, there may be 
probably in Hemer many incidents entirely of this nature ς 
wherefore we ought to be referved in our cenfures, left what 
we decry as wrong in the Poet, fhould prove only a fault in 
his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair way to 
tax any people, or any age whatever, with groffnels in general, 
purely from the grofs or abfurd idcas or practices that are to 
be found in their religions. 

In the next place, if we have recourfe to allegory, (which 
foftens and reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that 
by the congrele of Jupiter and Furs, is meant the mingling of 
the ether and the atr (which are generally faid to be fignified 
by thefe two deities.) The ancients belicved the erber to be 
igneous, and that by ite kind influence upon the air, it was 
the caufe of all vegetation: To which nothing more exaaly 
correfponds, than the fiction of the earth putting forth her 
flowers immediately upon this congrels. Virgil has fome 
lines in the fecond Georgic, that feem a perfect explanation 
of the fable into this fenic. In defcribing the fpring, he hints 
as if fomething of a vivifying influence was at that time fpread 
from the upper heavensinto the air. He calls Jupiter exprefl- 
ly ther, and reprefentshim operating upon his fpoufe for 
the production of all things. 


Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus ether 
Cenjugis in gremio lata defcendit, & omues 
Magyus alst, magno commixtus cor pore fatus. 
Par turit cmpis ager, δες. 


But 
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Swift to her bright apartment fhe repairs, 


Sacred to drefs, and beauty’s pleafing cares : 
—hWWith 

But be all thisns it will, it is certain, that whatever may 
be thought of this fable in a theological or philofophical view, 
it is one of the moft beautiful pieces that ever was produced 
by Poetry. Neither‘does it want its moral: An ingenious 
modern writer (whom I am pleafed to take any occafion of 
quoting) has given it us in thefe werds. 

‘¢ This paifage of Homer may fuggeft abundance of ine 
‘© ftruétion to a woman who hasa mind to preferve, or recalf 
*¢ the affetion of herhufband, The care of her perfon and 
4. drefs, with the particular blandifhments weven in the 
*¢ Cefius, are fo plainly recommended in this fable, and fo 
“ὁ indifpenfably necefflary in every female who defires to 
“ὁ pleafe, that they need no farther explanation. The difcre- 
** tion likewile in covering ,all matrimonial quarrels from 
“ the knowledge of others, is taught in the pretended vifit to 
εἰ Tethys, in the Speech where Juno addreffes herfelf to Venus 5 
“ὁ asthe chafte and prudent management of a wife’s charms 
** isintimated by the fame pretence for her appearing before 
“ Fupiter, and by the concealment of the Ce/ffus in her bofom. 
41 fhall leave this tale to the confideration of fuch good 
* houtcwives, who are never well dreffed but when they are 
** abroad, and think it neceffary to appear more agreeable to 
“* all men living taan their hufbands: As alfo to thofe prudent 
4“. Jadies, who to avoid the appearance of being over-fond, 
** entertain their hufbands with indifference, averfion, fullca 
‘© filence, or exasperating ianguage.”” 

V. 191. Seoift to ber bright apartment foe repairs, &c.} 
This paffage may be of confideration to the ladies, and, for 
their (akes, 1 take a little pains to obferve upon it. Homer 
tells us that the very Goddeffes, who are all over charms, . 
never drefs in fight of any one: The Queen of Heaven adorns 
herfelf in private, and tne doors lock atter her. In Homer 
there are no Dienx des Ruelles, no Gods are admitted to the 
toilette. 

I am afraid there are fome earthly Goddeffes of lefs pru- 
dence, who have loft moft of the adoration of mankind by 
‘the contrary practice. Lucretius (a very good judge in gal- 
lantry) prefcribes, as ἃ cure to a defperate lover, the fre- 
queut fight of his miftrefs undreffed. uno herfelf has fuf- 
fer’d a little by the very Auj/e’s peeping into her chamber, 
fince fome nice criticks are fhocked in this place of Homer, to 
Gad that the Goddefs wafhes hericlf, which prefents fome idea 

as 
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With kill divine had Vulcan form’d the bow’, 

Safe from accefs of each intruding pow’r. . 
Touch’d with her fecret key, the doors unfold: 193. 
Self-clofd behind her fhut the valves of gold. 

Here firft fhe bathes ; and round her body pours 

Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrofial fhow’rs : 

The winds perfum’d, the balmy gale convey, 

Thro’ heav’n, thro’ earth, and all th’ aereal way ; 200° 
Spirit divine |! whofe exhalation greets 

The fenfe of Gods with more than mortal fweets. 
Thus while fhe breath’d of heav’n, with decent pride 


Her artful hands the radiant treffes ty’d ; 
Ὦς Part 


as if the was dirty. Thofe who have delicacy will profit by 
this remark. 

V. 198. Soft oils of fragrance.) The practice of Fano in 
anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable 
part of ancient Cofmetics, tho’ entirely difufed in.the modern 
arts of drefs. It may poflibty offend the nicenefs of modern. 
-ladies; but fuch of "em as paint, ought to confider that this. 
practice might, without much greater difficulty, be recon- 
.ciled tocleanlinefs. This pafflage is a clear inftance of the 
antiquity of thiscuftom, and clearly determines againft Play, 
who was of opinion that it was not fo ancient at thole timcs, 
wherc; {peaking of perfumed unguents, he fays, Quss primus 
invencrit non tradjiur , Tliacts temportbus non erant, lib. 13.. 
c. 1. Befides the cuftom of anointing Kings among the Jews, . 
which the Chriftians have borrowed, there are feveral allu- 
fions in the Old Teftament which thew that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them. (The Pfalmif?, {peaking of 
the gifts of. God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make 
glad the heart of man, and the Jatter to give him a chearful 
countenance. It feems moft probable that this was an eaftern 
invention, agreeable to the luxury of the 4faticks, among 
whom the moft proper ingredients for thefe unguents were_ 

roduced; from them this cuftum was propagated among the 

emans, by whom it was efteemed a- pleature of a very re- 
fined nature. Whoever is curious to fee inftances of their ex-- 
peace and delicacy therein, may be fatisfied.tn the firit three 
chapters of the thirtcenth book of Piiny’s natural hiftory. 

V. 203. Thus while (δὲ breath'd of beav'n, &c.] We have. 
here a compleat picture from head to foot of the drefs of the 

Fair 
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How long (to Venus thus apart fhe cry’d) 
Shall human ftrifes celeftial ftrifes divide ? 220 
Ah yet, witl Venus aid Saturnia’s joy, 
‘And fet afide the caufe of Greece and Troy ! 
Let heav’n’s dread Emprefs (Cytherea faid) 
Speak her requeft, and deem her will obey’d. 
Then grant me (faid the Queen) thofeconqu’#ing charms - 
That pow’r which mortals and immortals warms, 226 
That love which melts mankind in fierce defires, 
And burns the fons of heav’n with facred fires ! 
For lo " Lhafte to thofe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents (facred fource of Gods!) 230 
Ocean ard Tethys their old empire keep, 
On the laft limits of the land and deep. : 
n 


inflame his mind by mazical enshantment, a folly which in 41Ὲ 
ages has poflcft ber εχ. “To procure this, the applies to the 
Goddefs of Love; from whoin hiding her real defign under αὶ 
feigned fiery, (another propriety in the charaéter of the fair} 
fhe cbtains the valuable prefent of this wonder .working girdle. 
The allegory of the Ceftus lies very open, though the imper- 
tinences of Euffathius on this head are unfpeakable; In it are 
comprized the moft powerful tucentives to love, as well as 
the ftrongeft effec?s of the paffion. The juft admiration of 
thic paifage has always been fo great and univerfal, that the 
Cefius of Venus is become proverbial. The beauty of the 
Boece, which in a few words comprehend this agreeable fiction, 
can fcarce be equalled. So beautiful an original bas produced 
“very fine imitations, wherein we may objerve a few additi- 
onal figures, exprefling fome of the improvements which the 
affe€tation, or artifice, of the fair εχ, have introduced into . 
the art of love fiace Homer’s days. Taffe has finely imitated 
this defcription in the magical girdle of Armida. Gierufa- 
demme liberata, Cant. 16. 

TLeneri Sdegni, ὁ placide e trangutlle 

Repulfe, ὁ cart vezi, ὁ liete paci, 

Serrifi, parrcl:-tte, ὁ doles firlle ; ᾿ 

Di pianto, 4 {ο{ῥὲν tronobi, ὁ molls baci. 

"Moat de la Motte’s imitation of thjs fiction is likewife won-’ 

derfully beautiful. " 


΄ 


Cc 
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In their kind arms my tender years were pat ; 
What-time old Saturn from Olympus catt, 

Of upper heav’n to Fove refign’d the reign, 235 
Whelm’d under the huge mafs of earth and main, 
For ftrife, | hear, has made the union ceafe, 

Which held fo long that ancient pair in peace. 

What honour, and what love fhall I obtain, 

If I compofe thofe fatal feuds again, 240 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 

And what my youth has ow’d repay their age. 

She faid. With awe divine the Queen of love 
Obey’d the fitter and the wife of Fove : 


And from her fragrant breaft the Zone unbrac’d, 245 
With various fkill and high embroid’ry grac’d. . 
| In 

Ce tiffe, le fimbole, © la caufe a la fois, 
Du pouvoir de amour, du charme de fes loix. 
Elle coflenme les yeux, de cette ardeur qui touche κα 
D'un fourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche ; 
Pafftonne la voix, en adoucit les fons, 
Préte ces tours beureux, plus forts que les raifons; 
Isfpire, pour toucher, ces tendres firatagémes, 
Ces refus attirans, 1 ecuetl des fages mémet. 
Et la nature enfin, y voulut renfermer, 
Tout ce qui perfuade, & ce qui fait ainer. 

En prenant ce tiffs, que Venus lui prefentey 
Funon n'etoit que belle, elle devient charmante, 
Les graces, & les ris, les pieifirs, O les jeux, 
Surpris cherchent Venus, doutent qui l'eft des deux, 
L'amour némé trompe, trouve Funon plus belle ; ὶ 
Et fen arc ala main, deja vole apres elle. 


Spencer, in his fourth book, Canto 5, defcribes a girdle 
of Venus of a very different nature , for as thishad the power 
to raife up loofe defires in others, that had a more wonderful 
faculty to fupprefs them in the perfon that wore it: But it 
had a moft dreadful quality, to burft afunder whenever tied 
about any one but a chafte bofom. Such a girdle, ‘tis to be 
feared, would produce effects very different trom the other: 
Homer's Cefius would be a peace-maker to reconcile man and 


- wife; but Spencer’s Cefus would probably deftroy the good 
agreement of maay a happy couple, 
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In this was ev'ry art, and ev’ry charm, 

To win the wifeft, and the coldeft warm : 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 

The kind deceit, the ftill-reviving fire, 250 
Perfuafive fpeech, and more perfuafive fighs, 

Silence that fpoke, and eloquence of eyes 

This on her hand the Cyprian Goddefs lay’d ; 

Take this, ard with itall thy with, fhe faid : 

With finiles fhe took the charm ; and fmiling preft 
The pow'rful Ce/ffus to her {nowy breatt. 256 
Then Venus to the courts of Fove withdrew ; 

Whilt from Ofympus pleas’d Saturnia flew. 

O'’er high Picria thence her courfe the bore, - 

-O’er fair Emathia’s ever-pleafing-fhore, 260 
O'er Hemus’ hills with fnows eternal crown'd ; 

Nor once her flying foot approach’d the ground. 

Then taking wing from /4thos’ lofty tteep, 

She f{peeds to Lemnos o’er the rolling deep, ' 

Ands feeks the cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 


Sweet- 


V.205.—And pref the pow'rful Ceftus to ber fnswy breaft.} 
Euftathius takes notice, that the word Ceftus is not the name, 
but epithet only, of Venus’s girdles tho’ the epithet has pree 
vailed fo far as to become the proper name in common ule, 
This has happened to others of our Author’s epithets; the 


word Pigmy is of the fame nature. Venus wore thie girdle ὦ 


below her neck, and in open fight, but 7ωπο hides it in her 
bofom, to thew the difference of the two characters: It fuits 
well with Venus to make a fhew of whatever is engaging io 
her; but Fun, who is a matron of prudence and gravity, 
ought to be more modett. 
V. 264. She fpreds ts Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 
And jecks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep.} 
In this G&tion Hamer introduces a new divine perionage: It 
does not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God of Ho- 
mer’s creation, ot whether his pretenfions to divinity were 
of more ancient date. The Poet indeed {peaks of him as of 
one formerly aétive in fome heavenly tranfactions. Be this 
as 
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Sweet-pleafing Sleep! (Saturnia thus began) 266 
Who fpread’{t thy empire o’er each Ged ard Man ; 
If 


as it will, fucceeding Poets have always acknowledged hia 
title. Virgil would not let his Zneid be without a perton fo 
proper for poetical machinery; tho’ he has employed him 
with much tefs art than his mafter; fince he appears in the 
fifth book without provocation or commiffion, only to deftroy 
the Trojan Pilot. The criticks, who caanot Ice all the 
allegories which the commentators pretend to find in Homer's 
divinities, muft be obliged te acknowledge the reality and 
propriety of this; fince every thing that ts here faid of this 
imaginary Deity is juflly applicable to Sleep. He is called 
the Brotker of Death; faid to be protected by Night: and 
is employed very naturally to full a hufband to reft in 
‘the embraces of his wife; which effect of this conjugal opiate, 
even the modeft Virgil has remarked in the perfons of 
Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this paflage of 
Homer ; 

Placidumque petivit 

Conjugis infufus gremio per membra foporem. 

V. 264, To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put 
to it, to give a reafon why Fura feeks for Sleep in Lemnos: 
Some finding out that Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, 
inform us that-it was a proper place of refidence for him, 
wine being’ naturally a great provoker of Sleep. Others will 
have it, that this God being in love with Pafithac, who τες 
fidéd with her fifter the wife of Vulcan, in Lemnos, it was 
very probable he might be found haunting near his miftrefs. 
Other commentators perceiving the weaknefs of thele conjec- 
tures, will have it that Fumo met Sleep bere by mere accident ; 
but this is contradictory to the whole thread of the narration. 
But who knows whether Homer might not defign this fiction 
asa piece of raillery upon the fluggifhnels of the Lemazians ; 
tho’ this character of them does not appear? A kind of fatire 
like that of Arteffo, who ‘makes the angel find Difcord in 
a monattery? Or like that of Bot/eaw in his Lutrin, where 
he places Afolleffe in a dormitcry of the Monks of St, 
Bernard ? 

V. 266. Sweet pleafing Sleep, ὅτε. Virgil has copied 
fome part of this converfation between Juno and Sleep, where 
he introduces the fame Goddefs making a requeft to Zalus. 
Scaliger, who is always eager to depreciate Homer, and zea- 
lous'to praife his favourite Author, has highly cen‘ured this ᾿ 
patfage: But notwithilanding this critick’s judgment, an im- 

partial 
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If e’er obfequious to thy Funo’s will, 

O Pow’r of Slumbers ! hear, and favour {ftill. 

Shed thy foft dews on Fowve’s immortal eyes; 270. 

While funk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 

A fplendid footftool, and a thr ne that fhine 

With gold unfading, Somnus, fhall be thine ; 

The work of Vulcan ; to indulge thy eafe, 

When wine and feafts thy golden humours pleafe 27g 
Imperiek 


partial reader will find, 1 don’t doubt, much more art and 
beauty in the original than the copy. In the former, Fane. 
endeavours to engage Sleep in her defign by the promife ofa 
proper and a valuable prefent; but having formerly run a 
great hazard in a like attempt, he is net prevailed upon. 
Hereupon the Goddets, knowing his paffion for one of the 
Graces, engages to give her to his defires: This hope brings 
the lover to confent, but not before he obliges Fuso to confirm 
her promife by an oath in the moft folemn manner, the very 
words and ceremony whereof he prefcribes to her. Thefe 
are all beautiful and poetical circumftances, moft whereof 
are untouched by /irgi/, and which Scaliger therefore calls 
low and vulgar, He only makes Juno demand a favour 
from elas, which he had no reafon to refule ; and promife 
him a reward, which it does not appear he was fond of. The 
Latix Poet hasindeed with great judgment added one circum- 
{tance concerning the promile of children, 


——@ pulchrd faciet te prole parentem., ' 


And this is conformable to the religion of .the Romans, 
among whom uns wa: fuppofed to prefide over human births ; 
but it does not appear fhe had any fuch office in the Greek 
theology, 

V.272-. 4 fplendid fostftoc].| Notwithftanding the cavils 
of Scaliger, it may be allowed that an ealy chair was no im- 
proper prefent for Sleep. As to the footftool, Madam Dacier's 
obfervation isa very juft one ; that befides its being a conve. 
niency, it wasa mark of honour, and wastar from prefeating 
any Jow or trivial idea. It is upon that account we find it fo- 
frequently mentionedin Scripture, where the earth is called 
the fectfiool cf the throne of G:d. in Feremiah, Fudea is call- 
ed (as a mark of diftinétion) the foatftool of the feet of God. 
Lament. δον. τ. And he remembered not the footfioal of bs feet, 
ἐπ the day of bis wrath, We fee here the fame image, foun- 
ded no doubt upon the famecuftoms.. Dacser. 


@ 
- 
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Imperial Dame (the balmy pow’r replies) 
Great Saturn's heir and emprefs of the tkies ! 
O’er other Gods I fpread myeafy chain ; 
The Sire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
And his hufh‘d waves lie filent on the main. 280 
But-how unbidden fhall I dare to fteep 
Fove's awful templegin the dew of fleep ? 
- Long fince too vent’rous, at thy bold command, 
On thofe eternal lids 1 laid myhand ;_ . . : 
What-time, deferting J//ion’s watted plain, 285 
His conqu’ring fon, Alcides, plow’d the main: : 

When 


V. 279. The Sire af all, eld Ocean.| ‘* Homer (fays Pla- 
tarch) calls the fea Father cf All, with a view to this doc- 
«« trine, that all things were generated from water. Thales 
“+ the Milefan, the head of the Jonick Seé&t, who feems to have 
6¢ been the firft author of Philofophy, affirmed water to be 
4. the principle from whence all things fpring, and into which 
4. all things are refolved, becaufe the prolifick feed of all 
«ς animalsisa moifture; all plants are nourithed by moitture ; 
*¢ the very fun and ftare, which are fire, are nourifhed by 
ἐς moift vapoure and exhalaticas; andconfequently he thought 
4“ the world was produced from thiselement.”” Plut. Qpis. 
of Pbilof. \.1.¢. 6. 

V. 281. But bow, unbidden, 8c.) This particularity ie 
worth remarking: Sleep teile Fuso that he dares not approach 
Supster without bis own order ; whereby he feems to int'mate 
that a fpirit of a fuperior kind may give itfelf up toa voluntary 
ceffation of thought and action, tho’ it does not want this 
relaxation from any weaknefs or neceffity of its nature. 

V. 285. What-time deferting. Wion's wafted glain, &c.} 
One may obferve from ‘hence, that to make falfity in fables 
ufeful and fubfervient to our defigns, it is not enough to caufe 
the ftory to refemble truth, but we are to corroborate it by 
parallel places; which method the Poet ufee elfewhere. 
Thus many may have attempted great difficuities, and fure 
mounted them. So did Hercules, fo did Fuso, fo did Pluto, 
Here therefore the Poet feigning that Sleep is going to prace 
tice infidioully upon F-ve, prevents the ftrangenels and incre- 
dibility of the tale, by fquaring it to an ancient ftory ; which 
ancient {tory was, that S/eep had once before got the maflery. 
of Jove in the cale of Hercules. Euftathius. 
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When lo! thedeeps arife, the tempefts roar,. 
And drive the hero to the Coan fhore : 
Great Jove awaking, fhook the bleft abodes: 
With rifing wrath, and tumbled Gods on’Gods; - 29 
Me chief he fought, and from the realms.on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether fky ; ᾿ 
But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 
(The friend of earth and heav’n) her wings-difplay‘d ; 
Tmpower'd the wrath of Gods and Mentotame, 295 
Ev'n Jove rever’d the venerable dame. 

. Vain 
_ V..296. Eun Jove rewer’d the wenerable dame.) Jupiter 
18 Teprefented as unwilling to do any thing that might be 
offenfive or ungrateful to Night, the Poet (fays Euffathins) 
inftructs us by thie, that a wife and honeit man will curb his 
wrath before any aweful and venerable perfon: Such was 
Night in regard of Jupiter, feigned as an anceftor, and ho- 
nourable on account of her antiquity and power. For the 
Greek theology teaches that Might and Chacs were before all 
things. Wherefore it warheld facred to obey the Nigét in 
the conflicts of war, as we find’by the admonitions of the heralds 
to Leer and Ajax in the 7th Iliad. 

Miltcn has made a fine ufe of this ancient opinion in rela- 
tion to Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his fecond book, 
where he defcribes the paffage of Satan thro’ their empire. 
He calls them, 
© momeEldeft Nigh?, 

© And Chaos, anceftors of nature ;———= 


And alludes to the fame, in thofe noble verfes, 


¢ Behold the throne 
© Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion fpread 
© Wide on the wafteful deep: With him enthron’d 
© Sate fable vefted Night, eldeft of things, 
© The confort of his reign.— 


That fine Apoftrophe of Spenfer has alfo the fame allafion, 
Bock. τ. 


¢O thou, moft ancient grandmother of all, 

¢ More old than ‘fowe, whom thou at firft didft breed, 
« Or that great houle of Gods celeftial ; 

. Which was begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 

* And faw’it the fecrets of the world uamade. 
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Vain are thy fears (the Queen of heav’n replies, 
And fpeaking, rolls her large majetlick*eyes) 

Think’ft thou that Troy has Fove’s high favour won, 
Like greatt A/cider, his all-conqu’ring fon ? 300 
Hear and obey the miftrefs of the fkies, 

Nor for the ceed expect a vulgar prize ; 

For know, thy lov’d one fhall be ever thine, 

The youngeft Grace, βεβιῤαξ the divine. 

Swear then (he faid) by thofe tremendous floods 305 

That roar thro’ hell, and bind th’ invoking Gods. 

. Let the great parent Earth one hand fuftain, 

And ftretch the other o’er the facred Main. 

Call the black Gcds that round Saturnus dwell, 

“To hear and witnefs from the depths of hell ; 310 
That fhe, my lov’d one, fhall be ever niine, 

The youngeft Grae, Pafithaé the divine. 

The Queen affents, and from th’ infernal bow’rs 
Invokes the fable fub-Tartarean pow’rs, 

And thofe who rule th’ inviolable floods, 6 115 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 

Then {wiftas wind, o’er Lemnos’ {moaky ifle, 
They wing their way, and Imbrus’ {ea-beat foil, 

. Thro? 

V. 307. Let the great parent Earth one hand fuftain, 

And firetch the other o’er the facred main, δὲς. 
There is fomething wonderfully folemn in this manner of 
{wearing propoled by Sleep to Fuso. How anfwerable is this to 
tie dignity of the Queen of the Goddeffes, where Earth, Oce- 
ap, and Hell itfelf, where the whole creation, all things vifi- 
ble and invifible, are call’d to be witneffes of the oath of the 
Deity ? 

V. 311. That foe, my low'd ene, &c.} Sleep is bere made 
to repeat the words of Jxno’s promife, than which repetition 
nothing, I think, can be more beautiful or better placed, 
The lover, fired with thefe hopes, infifts on the promife, 
dwelling with pleafure on each circumftance that relates to his 


fair one. The throne and footftool, it feems, are quite out 
of his head. - - 
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Thro’ air unfeen, involv’d in darknefs glide, 
And light on Leos, on the point of Ide. 320 
᾿ (Mother of favages, whofe echoing hills 
Are heard refounding with a huidred rills) 
Fair Ida trembles underneath the God ; 
Huth’d are her-mountains, and her forefts nod. 
There on a fir, whofe fpiry branches rife 325 
To join its fummits to the neighb’ring fKies, 
Dark in embow’ring fhade, conceal’d from fight, 
Sate Sleep, in likenefs of the bird of night. 
(Chalcis 


V. 323. Fair Ida trembles.) Ut is ufually fuppofed at the. 
approach or prefence of any heavenly being, that upon their 
motion all fhould fhake that lies beneath them. Here the 
Poet, giving a defcription of the defcent of thefe Deities upon 
the ground at LecFos, fays that the loftieft of the wood trem. 
bled under their feet; Which expreffion is to intimate the 
Jightnefs and {wiftnefs of the motions of heavenly beings ; 
the wood does not fhake under their feet from any corporeal 
weight, but from a certain awful dread and horror. E£uffa- 

tus. 

V. 328. Iniikeneft of the bird of night.) Thisisa bird - 
about the fize of ahawk, entirely black, and that is the reae. 
fon why Homer defcribes Sleep under its form. Here (fays 
Euftathius) Homer \ets us know, as well as in many other 
places, that he is no ftranger to the language of the Gods, 
Holtes has taken very much from the dignity of this fuppo- 
fition, in tranflating the prefent lines in this manner, 


© And there fat Sleep in likenefs of a fowl, 
© Which Gods do €al/ess call, and men an owl.” 


We find in Plate’s Cratylus a difcourfe of great fubtility, 
grounded chiefly on this obfervation of Homer, that the Gods 
and men-call the fame thing by different names. The Philo- 
fopher fuppofes that in the original language every thing was 
expreffed by a word, whofe found was naturally apt to mark 
the nature of the thing fignified. This great work he afcribes 
to the Gods, fince it required more knowledge both in the 
nature and founds of things, than man had attained to. Thie 
refemblance, he fays, was almoft loft in modern languages 
by the unfkilful altcrations mea had made, and the great 

licence 
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(Chalchis his name with thofe of heavenly birth, 
But call’d Cymindts by the-race of earth) 330 
To Ida’s top fuccefsful Juno flies ; 

Great Jove furveys her with afpiring eyes : 

The God whofe light’ning fets the heav’ns on fire, 

Thro’ all his bofom feels the fierce defire ; 

Fierce, as when firft by ftealth he feiz’d her charms, 

Mix’d with her foul, and melted in her arms. 336 

Fix’d on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then prefs’d her hand, and then with tranfport fpoke. 

Why comes my Goddefs from th’ zthereal ky, 

And sot her fteeds and flaming chariot nigh? 348 

' . Then fhe —~1 hafte, to thofe remote abodes, 

‘Where the great parent of the deathlefs gods, 

The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 

On the laft limits of t he land and main. 

¥ vifit thefe to whofe indylgent cares 345 

1 owe the nurfing of my tender years. 

For ftrife, 1 hear, has made the union ceafe, 

Which held fo long this ancient pair in peace. 

The fteeds prepar’d, my chariot to convey 

O’er earth and feas, and thro’ th’ aerial way, 350 

Wait under Ide : Of thy fuperior pow’r 

To afk confent, [leave th’ Olympian bow’r ; N 
: or 


licence they had taken in compounding of words, However 
he obferves there were yct among the Greeks fome remains of © 
this original language, of which he gives a few inftances, 
adding, that many. more were to be found in fome of the 
barbarous languages, that had deviated lefs from the original, 
which was ftill preferved entire among the Gods, This ap- 
pears ἃ notion fo uncommon, that could not forbear to men- 
tion it. 

V. 348. To whofe indulgent cares Iowe the nurfing, δες. 
The allegory of this is very obvious. ‘une is conftantly un< 
der{tood to be the air ; and we are here told fhe was nourithed 
by the vapours which rife from the Ocean and the Earth, For 
Tethys is the fame with Rhea, Enftashias. 
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Nor feek, unknown to thee, the facred cells 
Deep under feas, where hoary Ocean Bwells. 

For that (faid Fove) fuffice another day ; 355 
But eager love denies the leaft delay. 
Let fofter cares the prefent hour employ, 
And be thefe moments facred all to joy. 
Ne’er did my foul fo ftrong a paflion prove, 
Or for an earthly, or a heav’nly love. 360 
Not when I prefs’d Ixion’s matchlefs dame, 
Whence rofe Pirithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danaé felt the fhow’r of gold 
Stream: into life, whence Perfeus brave and bold. 
Not thus ] burn’d for either T4eban dame, 365 
(Bacchus from this, from that 4/cides came) 
Not Phenix’ daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence god-like Rhadamanth and Minos {prung, 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona’s face, 
Nor comelier Ceres’ more majeitic grace. 270 
Not thus ev’n for thyfelf I felt defire, 
As now my veins receive the pleafing fire. 

He {poke ; the Goddefs with the cnarming eyes 
Glows with celeftial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a fcene for love? On IJda’s height, 375 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal fight ; 


Our 


V. 359. This courthip of Fupiter to Juno may pofibly 
be thought pretty fingular, He endcavours to prove the ar- 
dour of his paflion to ber, by the inftances of his warmth to 
other women. A great many people will Icck upon this as 
no very likely method to recommend himfelf to Funo’s favour, 
Yet, afterall, fomething may be faidin defence of Fupster’s 
way of thinking, with re/peét to the Ladies. Perhapsa man’s 
love to the fex in general may be no ill recommendation of 
him toa particular. And to be known or thought to have 
been fucceisful with a good many, is what fome moderns 
have found no unfortunate qualification in gaining a lady, 
even a moft virtuous one like ‘funz, eipecially one who (like 
her) has had the experience of a married ftate. 
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Our joys prophan’d by each familiar eye ; 

‘The fport of heav’n, and fable of the fky ; 

How fhall I e’er review the bleft abodes, 

Or mix among the fenate of the Gods ? 380 

Shall I not think, that, with difordcr’d charms, 

All neav’n beholds me recent from thy arms ? 

With fkill divine has Vu/can form’d thy bower, 

Sacred to love and to the genial hour ; 

If fuch thy will, to that recefs retire, 385 

And fecret there indulge thy foft defire. : 

She ceas'd ; and finiling with fuperior love, 

Thus anfwer’d mild the cloud-compelling Jeve. Ὁ 

Not God, ror mortal fhall our joys behold, 

Shaded with clouds, and circumfus’d in gold, 

Not even the fun, who darts thro’ heav’n his rays, 

Ard whofe broad eye th’ extended earth furveys. 
Gazing he {poke, ard kindling at the view, 

His eager arms around the Goddefs threw. 

Glad earth perceives, and from her bofom pours 398 

Unbidden herbs, and voluntary flow’rs ; 


39° 


Thick 


V. 395. Glad earth perceives, διὲς. It is an obfervation 
of Arijforle in thes acth chapter of his Poeticks, that wha 
Homer is obliged to deicribe any thing of itfelf abfurd or tco 
improbable, he conflantly contrives to blind and dazzle the 
judgment of his readers with fome thining defcriptions. ‘This 
pailage is ἃ remarkable intlance of that artifice; for having 
imagined a fiction of very great abfurdity, that the Supreme 
Being Qhould be laid afide in a female embrace, he immediate- 
ly, asif it were to divert his reader from reflecting on his 
boldnef:, pours forth a great varicty of poetical ornaments, 
by detcribing the various flowers the earth fhoots up to compole 
their couch, the golden clouds that encompaffed them, and 
the bright heavenly dews, that were fhowered rovud them. 
Fuffathias obierves it as an inftance of Homer's modeti condué 
in fu delicate an affair, that he has parpofely adorned the b-d 
of Jupiter with fuch a varicty of beautiful flowers, that the 
reader’s thoughts being entircly takea up witb thcic orna- 

‘. meu, 
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Thick new-born vi'lets‘a foft carpet fpread 

And cluft’ring Lotos fwell the rifing bed, 

And fudden Hyacinths the turf beftrow, 

And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. » 400 
There golden clouds conceal the heavn’ly pair, 
 Steep’d in foft joys, and circumfus’d with air ; 


Celeftial 


ments, might have no room for loofe imaginations. In the 
fame manner an ancient Scholiaft has obferved that the golden, 
cloud was contrived to lock up this aétion from, any farthe? 
enquiryof the reader. 

I cannot conclude the notes in the ftory of Fupiter and ὅκα 
no, without obferving with what particular care Milton has 
imitated the feveral beautiful parts of thisepifode, introducing 
them upon different occafions as the fubjects of his poem would 
‘admit. The circumftance of Sleep’s fitting in likenefs of a 
bird on the fir-tree upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his 4th 
book, where Satan fits in likenefs of a cormorant on the tree 
of life. The creation is made to give the fame tokens of 
joy at the performance of the nuptial rites of our firft pa- 
vents. as the does here at the congrefs of Fupiter and Fuxe, 
Lid, 

——‘ To the nuptial bow’r 
* I led her blufhing like the morn, all heav’n 
© And hapyy conftellations on that hour 
© Shed their feleGteft influence ; the earth 
* Gave'fign of gratulation, and each hills 
“ Joyous the birds; freth galesand gentle airs 
* Whilper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
© Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub, 


Thofe lines alfo in the 4th book are manifeftly from the 
fame original. 


* Rofes and jeffamine 

* Rear’d high their flourifh’d heads between, and 

‘ wrought _ 

© Mofaic, under foot the violet, 

© Crocus and hyacioth with rich inlay 

* Broider’d the ground.——— ΄ 
Where the very'‘turn of Homer’s νετίςβ is obferved, and the 
cadence, andalmoft the words, finely tranfiated. 

But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has ufed 

that exceptionable pallage of the dalliance; ardour and enjay- 
ments 


ὲ he 
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Celeftial dews defcending o’er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe’ Ambrofia round, 
At length with love and fleep's foft pow’r oppreft, 405° 
Thé panting thund’rer nods, and finks to τεῖξ, 
Now to the navy borne en filent wings, 
To Neptune's ear foft Sleep'his meflage brings ; 
Befide him fudden, unperceiv'’d he ftood, 
And thus with gentle words addtefs'd the God. 4107 
Now, Neptune ! now; th’ important ‘hour employ, 
To check awhile the haughty hopes of Troy. 
While Fove yet refts, while yet ny vapours fhed 
The golden vifion round his facred head ς 


For Funo’s love, and Somnus pleafing ties,’ = 45 
Have clos‘d thofe awfal and eternaleyes’ Θ΄ 
Ver. IN. E Thus’ 


ment; That which feems in emer an impious fidtion, becomes, 
a moral feffon in Milton; fince he makes the lafcivious rage | 

‘of the paffion the immediate effect of the fin of our frit parents: 

after the fall. 


© For never did thy ‘beauty fince the day 

4 I faw thee-firft and wedded thee, adorn’d 

© With all perfections, fo enflame my fenfe, 

4 With ardour toenjoy thee, fairer now 

4 Than ever ; bouaty of this virtuous tree ! 

© So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 

¢ Of amorous intent, well underftood 

* Of Eve, whofe eye darted contag’ ous fire. 

‘ Her hand he feiz'd, and to a thady baok 

‘ Thigk over-head with verdant roof embower'd, 
ς He led-her, nothing loth: flow’rs were the couch, 
* Panfies, and violets, and afphodel, 

‘ And hyacinth ; ‘earth‘s frefheft, fofteft lep. 

* There they their fil of love and love's difport 
* Took largely, of their mutoal guilt the feal ; 

* The folace of their fin: till dewy Sleep 

« Opprefe'd them, wWeury of their amorous play. 


. Mslten, \, 9, 
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‘Thus having faid the pow’r of flumber flew, 
On human lids.to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, with-zeal encreas’d, renews his care, 
And tow’ring in the foremoft ranks of war, 420 
‘Ifdignant thus —— Oh once of martial fame’! 

O Greeks ! if yet you can deferve the name’! 

"This half-recover’d day fhall Troy obtain ? 

Shall Hecfor thunder at your fhips again ? 

Lo ftill he vaunts, and threats the Heet with fires, 425 
While ftern Achilles in his wrathretires. 

One hero’s lofs too-tamely you deplore, 

Be {till yourfelves, and-we fhall need no more. 

Oh yet, if glory any bofomwarms, 

Brace on your firmeft helms, and ftandto arms: 430 
His ftrongeft {pear each valiant Grecian wield, 

Each valiant Grecian feize his broadeft fhield ; 

Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 

. "The pond’rous targe be wielded by the ftrong. 
(Thus arm’d) not Hecfor hall our prefence ftay ; 435 
Myfelf, ye-Greeks? myfelf will lead the way. 

The, 


V.417. The pow'r cf flumber flew.) M. Dacier in het 
tranflation of this paffage has thought fit to diffeat from the 
common interpretation, as well as obvious fenfe of the 
words. She reftrains the general expreffion ἐπὶ χλυτὰ φῦλ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπων, the famous nations of men, to fignify only the 
country of the Lemnians, who, the fays, were much celebrated 
on account of Vulcan. But this ftrained interpretation can- 
not be admitted, efpecially when the obvious mcaning of 
the words expreffes what is very proper and natural. The 
God of Sleep, having haftily delivered his meflage to Meptune, 
immediately leaves the hurry of the battle, (which was no 
proper place for him) and retires among the tribes of man- 
kind. The word κλυτὰ,». on which M. Dacier grounds her 
criticifm, is an expletive epithet very common in Homer, and 
mo way fit to point ovt one certain nation, efpecially-in aa 
author one of whole molt diftinguifhing characters is particula= ὁ 
ity in defcription. 
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The troops affent ; their martial arms they change, 
‘The bufy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The Kings, tho’ wounded, and opprefs’d with pain, 
With helpful hands themfelves affift the train. 440 
“The ftrong and cumb’rous arms the valiant ‘wield, 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter fhield. 
Thus fheath’d in fhining brafs in bright array, 
“The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : 

. ΕΒ 2 His 


ν. 44%. The weaker werrier takes a lighter frield. 
Platorch feems to allude to this paffage in the beginning o 
the life of Pelopidas. ‘* Homer, fays he, makes the braveft 
*¢ and ftouteft of his warriors march to battle in the beft 
‘6 arms. The Grecian legifiators puntthed thofe who caft 
** away their fhields, but aot thofe who loft their {pears or 
ἐς fwords; as an intimation that the care of preferving and 
4. defending ourfelves is preferable to the wounding our ene~ 
“4 my, efpecially in ‘thofe who are Generals of armies, or 
©¢ Governors of ftdter.” Euffatbius has obferved, that the 
Poet here makes the beft warriors take the largeft {pears, that 
‘they might be ready prepared, with proper arms, both of- 
fenfive-and defenfive, for-a new kind of fight, in which they 
are foon‘to be engaged when the fleet is attacked. Which 
indeed feems the molt rational account that can be given for 
Neptune's advice in this exigence. 

Mr. ‘Hibbes has committed a great overfight ia this place; 
he makes the wounded Princes (who it is plain were unfit 
for the ‘battle, and not engaged in the enfuing fight) put on 
arms as well as the others; whereasthey dono more in Homer 
‘than fee their orders obeyed by the reft, as to this change of 
“arm. . 

V.444. The legions march, und Neptune leads the eway.} 
The chief advantage the Greeks guin, by the fleep of Fupiter, 
feems to be this: Mepiuze, unwilling to offend Fapiter, has - 
hitherto concealed -himfelf in difguifed fhapes; fo that it 
~does not appear that Fupiter knew of his being among the 
Greeks, fince he takes no notice of it. This precaution hin- 
ders him from affifting the Greeks otherwife than by his 
advice. But upon the intelligence received of what Fuso had 
done, he affames a form that manifeits his divinity, infpiring " 
‘courage into the Grecian chiefs, appearing at the head of their * 
army brandifhiog a {word in bis hand, the fight of wh'ch 

. Reuck 
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His brapdifh'd faulchion flames before theireyes, 445 
Like light’ning fleflaing thro’ the frighted. fkies. 

Clad in his mjght th’ Earth-fhaking pow’r appears-s 
Palg mortals.tremble, and confefs their -fears., 

Troy's great defender. ftands alone unaw'd, 

Arms his proud haft; and daresoppofea God: 450 
And lo! the Ged, and wond’rous man appear ; 

The fea’s flern ruler there, and Heor: here,. 

The roaring main, at her.great matfter’s call, 

Rofe .in huge ranks, and form’'d a wat’ry wall. . 
Around the thips : Seas hanging o’er the fhores, 45 5. 
Both armies join; Earth thunders, Ocean roars, 
Not half fo loud the bellowing deeps refound, 
“When ftormy winds difclofe the dark profound ; . 
| ᾿ Lefs. 
finuck fuch: a terror into the Trojans, that, as Homer fays, , 
none durft approach it. And therefore it is not to be won-_ 
dered, that the Trojans, who are no longet fuftaihed by 7ερίς, 
ter, immediately give way to the enemy. 

V.4g1. And lo! the God, and wo:nd’rons man appear.}- 
"What magnificence and noblenefs there i is in this idea! where. 
Homer oppofes Hedtsr to Neptune, and equalizes, him ja fome, 
-degree to a God. Euftathins. . 

V. 453. The rearing main, &c.) This fwelling and in-, 
undation of the fea towards the Grecran camp, as if it had_ 
‘Deen agitated by a ftorm, is meant for a prodigy, intimating 
that the waters had the famie refentments with their com- 
amander Neptune, and feconded him in his quarrel. Euffau 
thius. 

V. 457. Not half’ fo Ind, &c.] The Poet, having ended , 
the Epilode of Zupster and Fano, returns. to the battle, where | 
whe Greeks, being animated and led on by Neptune, Tenew | 
the fight with vigour. The noife and outcry of this freth. 
onlet, he endeavours to exprels by thefe. three founding com- 
parifons ; as if he thought it neceffary to awake the redder’s 
attention, which by the preceding defctiption might be lulled 
inta a forgetfulneis of the fight. He might likewife defign , 
tafhew how foundly ‘fupiter ftept, fince he is not awaked by” 
fo terrible.an uproar. 

This paffage cannot ke thought juftly liable to the objections 
which bave been made agaiatt heaping comparifons one upon 

another, 
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Lefs-Joud the ‘winds that from th’ Zenidn Tall 

Roar thro’ the wodds, and mate whole τοῖς fall ;460 

Lefs loud the woods, when flaties and tortetits potr, 

Catch the dry mountain, and its fliade devour. 

With fuch-a tage the mecting hofts'ate driv’n, 

And fuch a clamcur fhrakes the founding heav’n. 

The frft bold jav'lin, urg'd'by Heder'sforce, 465 

Dire&t-at Ajax bofom wing’d its courfe ; 

But there no pas the crofling belts afford, 

(One brac'd his fhield, ‘and ‘one fuftain’d ‘his fwerd.) 

Then back the difappointed Trojan drew, 

Ard-curs'd the dance that unavailing flew : 470 

But fcap’d not jax ; histempeftuous hand 

A pond’rous'‘ftore up-heaving from the fand, εν 
| E 3 ΟὟ here 


another, whereby the prifcipal objeg& is loft amidft too great 
ἃ variety οὗ ‘different images. In ‘this cafe the princtpal 
image is more ftrongly impreffed on the mind by a multie 
piicuticn of fimilies, which is the natural produét of an ima- 
gination labouring 'to exprefs fomething very vail: But fading 
no fingle idea fufficient,to aniwer its concéptidns, it endeas 
vours by redoublirg the comparifons to fupply’ this defed s 
e different founds of waters, winds, and flames, being as 
Ft were united in one. We have feveral inftances of this jort 
even in fo caltigated and referved a writer as Virgil, who has 
joined together the in .agcs of this paffape in the fourth Georgie, 
. 261, and applied them, beautifully foftened by a kind of 
parody, to tht bazzing of a bée-hive. 


Frigidus ut quondam [ylvis immurmurat Aufter, 
Ut mare follicitum firsdet refluentious unais, 
Mifiuat ut claus rapidus fornacibus ignis. 


Yaffe has not only imitated thie particular paffage of Homer, 
but likewife added to it. Cast, 9, St. 22. 


= 


Rapids fi ebe torbida procella 

De cavern fi anti efce pix tarda: 
Fiume, ch’ alieriinfieme, ¢ cafe [vella : 
Folgore, che le terri abbatia, © ardas 
Torremoto che ᾽] monda smpia d‘herrere, 


Som picciole fembiaaze al jue. forore, 
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(Where heaps, laid loofe beneath the warrior’s feet, 

Or ferv’d to ballafl, or to prop. the fleet) | 

Tofs'd round and round, the miffive marble flings ; 475 

- Os the raz’d fhield the falling ruin tings, 

Full on his breaft and throat with. force defcends ; - 

Nor deaden’d there its giddy fury fpends, | 

But whirling on, with many a fiery round, τς 

Smoaks in the duft, and ploughs into the ground. 480 

As when the bolt, red-hifling frou above, 

Dasts on the confecrated plant of Jove, 

The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies, 

Black from the blow, and fmoaks of fulphur rife ; 

- ἈΠΕ with amaze the pale beholders ftand, 485 

.And own the terrors of th’ Almighty hand ! ; 

So lies great Hedfor proftrate on the fhore ; 

His fla¢ken’d hand deferts the lance it bore ; 

His following fhield the fallen chief o’erfpread 5 

Beneath his helmet drop’d his fainting head; 490 

“His load of armour, finking to the ground, | 

Clanks on the field ; a dead, and hollow. found. 
oe oo. Load 


V. 480. Smecks in the δι, and plonghs inte the ground.} 
ZrpipeCov δ᾽ ὡς ἔσσευε βαλὼν, δες. ᾿ 

Thefe words are tranflated by feveral, as if they fignified that 
Heétor was turn’d round with the blow, like a whirlwind; which 
would enhance the wonderful greatnefs of Ajax's ftrength. 
Evftothius rather inclines to tefer the words to the ftone itfelf, 
_and the violence of its motion. Chapman, Ἐ think, is in the 
right to prefer the latter, but he thoutd not have taken the 
interpretation to himfelf, “He fays, it is above the wit of 
man to give a more fiery illuftration both of Jjax's ftrength 
and Hefor’s, of Ajax, for giving fuch a force to the ftone, 
‘that it could not fpend itfelf on Hec?:r, but afterwards turned 
upon the earth with that violence ; and of Hedor for ftanding 
the blow fo folidty; for without that confideration, the ftone 
could never have recoiled fo fiercely, This image, together 
with the noble fimilé following 15, feem to have given Spencer 
the hint of thofe fublime verfes. ΜΝ 
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Loud fhouts of triumph fill the crouded plain ; 
Greece fees, in hope, Tray’s great defender (ἰδία : 
All {pring to feize him; ftorms of arrows fly ; —-495.. 
Ahd thicker jav’lins intercept the fky. 7 
In vain an iron tempett hiffes round ;. 
He lies protected, and without a.wound. - 
Polydamas, Agenor.the divine, 
The pious warrior of /nchifes’ line, 500 ° 
And each bold leader of the.Lycian band, 
With cov’ring fhields (a-friendly circle) ftand. 
His mournfyl followers, with aflittart care,] 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; . 
His foaming courfers, fwifter than the wind, 505" 
Speed to the town,. and leave the war behind. 
When now they touch’d the mead’s enamel’d fide, 
Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eafy tide, . 
With war’ry drops the chief they fprinkle round, © 
Plac’d on the margin of the flow’ry ground, ὀὀδιο. 
Rais‘d on his knees,. he now ejects the gore ; 
Now faints anew, low finking on the fhore ; 
By fits lie breathes, half views the fleeting tkies, 
And feals'again by fits, his-fwimming eyes. Co, 
Soon as the Greeks the chief’s retreat beheld, 516; 
With double fury each invades the field. 
: E 4 . | Oileam : 
* As when almighty Jeve, in wrethful mood, 
* To wreak the guilt of mortal fin is bent, 
* Hurls forth his thund’ring dart, with deadly food 
. © Earoll’d, of flamer, and {mouldring dreariment : 
‘ Thro’ riven clouds, and molten firmament, 
4 The fierce three-forked engine making way, 
* Both lofty tow’rs and higheft trees doth rent, 
* Andall that might his dreadful paffage ftay, 
* And fhooting in the carth, cafts up a mound of clay... . 
4 His boift’rous club fo ury’d in the ground, ., 
He could nat rear again, Ge. 
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Oilean Ajax firtt his jav'lin fped, 

Pierc’d by whofe point, the fon of Enops bled ; 
(Sathius the brave, whom beauteous Net bore 

Asnidft her.flocks on Saisio’s Silver fhore) | 5410 
Struck thro’ the bélly’s τίην, the warrior lies 7 
Supine, and fhades eternal veil his eyes, 

An arduous battle tofe around the dead r 

By turns the Greeks, by turns. the Tro}. Frojans, | bled. . | 
ἘΠῚ with revenge, Polydamas drew siear, 538 
Andat Prothapbr fhook the trembling fpear, 
The driving’ jav'lin thro’ his shoulder thruft., 

_ He finks to death, and gratps the bloody duft. 

Lo! thus (the vittor cries) we rule the field, 

‘And thus their'arms the race of Panthus wield: 5§ 3 
From this unerring hand there flies no ‘dart, Co 
‘But’ bathes its point 1 within a Grecian. heart. 

Propt on that fpear to which thou ow’ tt thy fall, 

Go, guide thy darkfome ® tm - ta Pluto’s dreney’ hall. 


. os oily as | 
He faid and forrow ‘touch’ de each Argive breatt ; 535. 
The foul of Ajax burn’d above the sett. 

As by his fide the groaning warrior fell, 

At the fierce foe he lanc’d his piercing fteel ; 

The foe reclining, fhunn’d the flying death ; 


But fate, Archelochus, demands thy ‘breath ; ; 540 
. . Thy 
V. 633. Propt om shat Spear, ke] The occahop of this 


farcafm of Pale amas, feems taken from the attitude’ of his 
falling enemy, who is transfixed with a {pear thro’ his right 
fhoulder, ‘This pofture bearing {ame refemblance to that 
of a man leaning on a ftaff, might probably Ssuggeft the 
conceit. 

The [peech of Pelydamas begine a long ftring of farcaftick 
raillery, in which Eufathius pretends to obferve very different 
charagters. This of Polydamgs, he fays, is pleafagt; that of 
Ajax, heroic, that of Ἢ Acamasy plain; and that of Peneleus; 
pathetic. 
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Thy lofty birth no-fuccour could impart, 

The wings of death o’ertook thee on the dart ; 

Swift to perform heav’n’s fatal will it’ fled, 

Full on the jungture of the neck and head, 

And took the joint, and cut the nervesin trvain : 546 
The drooping head. firft tumbled to the plain. 

. 80 juft the ftreke, that yet the body {tood 

Ere&t, then τό! along the fands-in blood. 

Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyeg " 
(The tow Ting 4jax loud-exulting cries). . §§0' 
Say, is this:ehief extended onthe plain, ὁ 
A worthy vengeance for Protha nor (lain > 
- Mark well his port !" his figure and his face, 

Nor fpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgarrace, 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, 
Antenor’s brother,. or perbaps his fon. SS: 

He fpaké, and fmil’d fevere, for well he knew 

The bleeding youth : Troy fadden’d at the. view, 

But furious Acamas aveng’d his caufe ;, 

As Promachus his flaughter'd brother: draws, 569 
He pierc’d his heart Such fate attends you all, | 
Proud Argives * deftin’d by our arms to fall. 

Not Troy alone, but haughty Greece fhall fare 

The toils, the forrows, and the wounds of war. 
Behold your. Promachus depriv’d of breath, 553 
A wen ow’d to-my: brave brother’s death; 

Not unappeas’d he enters Pluto’s gate, 

Who leaves.2 brotherto avenge his fate. 

Heart-pietcing anguith ftruek the Greciaki holt; 

But. touch’d the brealt of Peneleus mott : 570. 
At the proud boafter. he directs his courfe ;: 

The boatter flies, and fhuns fuperior force. 

But young Jdioneus receiv’d the.{pzar ;. ' 


~ Mioneus, kis father's only care : | 
E s, (Phor bes 
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(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train $75, 
Whom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of Gain) 
Full in his eye the weapon chanc’d to falt, 

And from the fibres fcoop’d the rooted ball, 

Drove thro’ the neck, and hurl’d him to the plain; Ὁ 
He lifts his miferable arms in vain ! 580. 
Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus fpread, 

And from the {pouting fhoulders ftruck his head ; 

To earth at once the head and helmet fly : 

‘Fhe lance, yet-fticking thro” the bleeding eye, 

The vitor feiz’d ; and as aloft he fhook 585 
The goary vifage, thus infulting fpoke. 

Trojans! your great Ilioneus behold ἢ 

Hafte, to his father let the tale be told : 

Let his high roofs refound with frantic woe, 

Such as the houfe of Promachus muft know ; 590° 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother’s ear, 

Such, as to Promachus” fad fpoufe we bear ; 

When we victorious fhall to Greece return, 

And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 

Dreadful he fpoke, then tofs’d the head on high ς᾽ 
TheTrojans hear, they tremble, and they fly: 596 
Aghaft they gaze around the ffeet and wall, 
And dread the ruin that impends on all. 

Daughters of Fove ! that on O/ympus fhine, 
Ye all-beholding, all-recording nine Γ 


” 600 
O fay, 


V. 699. Daughters of Jove, &c.] Whenever we meet 
with thefe freth invocations in the midft of aétion, the Poets 
wauld feem to give theirreaders to underftand, that they are 
come to a point where, the defcription being above their own 
Rrength, they have occafion for fupernatural affliftance; by 
this artifice at once exciting the reader’s attentiog, and 
gsacefully varying the narration. In the prefent cafe, Homer 
fecmse to triumphio the alvastage the Greeks had gained by 
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O fay, when Nepiune made proud Ilion yield, 

What chief, what hero firft embru’d the field δ τ 
Of all the Grecians what iinmortal name, 
And whofe bleft trophies, will ye raife to fame ? 

Thou firft, great Ajax ! on th’ enfanguin’d plain 
Laid Hyrtius, leaderof the Myfan train. 606 
Phalces and Mermer, Neftox’s {on o’erthrew, 

Bold Merion, Morys,. and Hippotion flew. 

Strong Periphetes.and Prothoén bled, 

By Teucer’s arrows mingled with the dead. : 619: 
Pierc’d in the flank by Menelaus’ fteel, . | 

His people's paftor, Hyperenor fell ;. . 

Eternal darknefs wrapt the warrior round, . 

And the fierce.foul came rufhing thro’ the wound. 

But ftretch’d in bheaps.before Oileus*fon, ὁ. 61s 
Fail mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 

Ajax the lefs, of all the Grecian-race, - . 

Skill'd-in purfuit, and {wifteft in the chace, 


the fight of the Trejass,-by invokisg the Mufes to fnatch the © 
brave ations of hisheroes from oblivion, and fet them in the 
Jight of eternity.. This.power is vindicated to them by 
Poets on every occafion, and it is to this tafe they are fo fo= 
lemaly and frequently fummoned by our Author. Taff has, 
I think, introdaced one of thele invocations in a very noble 
and peculiar manner; where, on occafion of a battle by night, 
he-calls upon the Night to allow him to draw forth thole 
mighty deeds, which were performed under the conccalment 
of the thades, and to difplay their glories; notwithftanding - 
that difadyantage, to all pofterity. 


Notte, chanel profondo ofcarefens - 
Chiudefti, ¢ Pr ἫΝ fatto fi grande ; 
Piacciati, cb’ ie nel tragga, en bel fereno . 
A la future etd le ΓΟ ¢ mande, 

Viwa la fame lore, ¢ tra lor gkria 


Spleada.del fofco tel’ alta memoria, 
THE 


THE 
FIFTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The fifth battle, at the hips; and the a@sof Ajax: . 


UPITER, awzking, fees the Trojans repulfed from the 
trenches, ‘Hector ix a fwoon, and Neptune at the bead of the 
Greeks: He is highly incenfed at the artifice of ‘Juno, whe 


appeafes bim by ber fabmiffouss foe is.then fent to Avis and τ᾿ 
Apollo. Juno, repairing to the affembly of the Gods, attempts - 


with extrasrdinary addrefs to incenfe them againf Jupiter, ix 
particular (δὲ touches Mars with a violent refentment : He is 


ready to take arms, but is prevented by Minerva, Iris and ° 


““ 


Apollo. obey the orders of Jupiter; Iris commands Neptune 26. 


leave the battle, to which, after much relufance and paffion, be 
confents. Apollo.re-in/pires Hector with vigour, brings bin 


back to the battle, marches beforé bin with bis ΞΕ εὶς, and turns . 
the fortune of the fight. He ureaks down great part of the . 
Grecian wall, the Trojans rub in, and attempt to fire the firft * 


line of the fleet, but are yet repulfed by the greater Ajax witha 
prodigious flaughter. 


THE. 


THE 
FIFTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


I L I aD, 


ἍΤ ow in fwift fight they pals the trench pro- 
found, 

And many a chief lay gafping on the ground ; 
Then ftopp’d and panted, where the chariots lie ; 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Meanwhile awaken’d from bis dream of love, . 
Qn Jda’s fummit fat imperial Jove ; 
Round the wide fields he caft a careful view, 
There faw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purfue ; 
Thefe proud in arms, thofe {catter’d o’er the plain ; 
And, ’midft the war, the monarchof the main. 1° 
Not far, great Hedor on the duft he {pies, 
(His fad affoctates round with weeping eyes) 
Ejeting blood, and panting yet for breath, 
His fenfes wand’ring to the verge of death. 
The God beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incens’d, to fraudful Funo {poke. 

Othou, ftil adverfe to th’ eternal will, 
For ever ftudious in promoting ill ! 

Thy 


V.13. ddam, in Paradife hf, awakes from the embrace 
of Eve, with much the fame humour with 7apiter in this 
place. Their circumftance is very parallel, and each of 
them, 48 foon as his paftien is over, full of that refentment 
natural to ἃ Superior who is impofed upon by one of lefs worth 
and fenle than himfelf, and impofed upos in the worlt manner, 
by thews of tenderacle and, love. ΄ 
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Thy arts have made the god-like He@or yield, 

And driv’n-his conq'ring fquadrons from the field. 20 
Can’it thou, unhappy in thy wiles 1 withftand 

Our pow’r immenfe, and brave th’ almighty hand δ᾽ 
Haft thou forgot, when bound and fix’d on high, 


From the vat concave of the fpangled fky, 
Thug 


V.23. Haft thou forgot, &c.} It isin the original to this- 
effec. Have you forgot biw you jcoung in the air, when 7 bung: 
@ load of two anvils at your feet, and « chain of gold en yoat- 
band? ‘* Tho’ it is not my defign, fays M. Deeser, to give 
** a reafon for every ftory in the pagan theology, yet I can’t: 
“ prevail upon myfelf to palsover this in filence. The phy= 
** fical allegory feems very apparent to me: Homer myfte-. 
*¢ rioufty in this place explains the nature of the Air, wiriebi 
“4 is Juno; the two anvils which the bad at her feet are thé 
S¢ two elements, earth and water; and the chaine of golds 
** about her hands are the ether, or fire which fills the fupe- 
(ὁ yior region: The two groffer elements are ealled anvils, 
“ὁ to thew us, that in thofe two elements only, attearea exe 
“6 ercifed. I don’t know but that a moral allegory may here. 
“4 be found, as well as a phyfical one; the Poet’ by thefe 
44 maffex tied to the feet of Fuse, and by the chain of golds 
64 with which her hands were bound,. might fignify, net oaly- 
4. that domeftick affairs fhould like fetters detain the wife at» 
‘© home; but that proper and beautifut works like cheinge? 
« gold ought toe empley her hands.” . 

The phyfical part of this note belongs to Heraclides Ponticus, . 
Euftathius, and the-Scholiaft: M. Dacer might bave. been. 
contented with the credit of the moral ome, as it feems an 
ebfervation no lefs fingular ina Lady. 

V. 23.) Euflathins tells us that there were in fome manu- 
feripts of. Homer two verfes, which are not-to be found in- 
any of the printed editions, (which Hen, Stephene places. 
here.) 

Πρὶν γ᾽ ὅτε δὲ σ᾽ ἀπίλυσα ποδῶν, μεύδρως δ᾽ ἐνὶ Τροίῃ 
Κάζθαλον ipa πέλοιτο % ἐσσομένοισι πυθέσθαι. 


By thefe two verfes Homer thews us, that: what he fays of” 
the punifhment of Fua9 wasnot an invention of bis own, but! 
founded uyon an ancient:tradition, There had probably been, 
fome ftatue of Fuso with anvils at her feet, and chains on 
cher hands; and nothing but chains and anvils being left by time,.. 

jupere- 
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Thung thee trembling, ina.goldenchain; © 9 § 2§ 

And all the 1aging Gods oppaa’d, in.vain? 

Headlong I huri'd them from,th’ , Obpnpiga-hall, 

Stunn’d jn the whirl, .and.breathlefs, with the fall. 

For godlike Hercy/es thefe.deeds were. done, 

Nor feem’d the.vengeance worthy fach.a @n; .30 

When, by thy wiles.induc’d, -fierce Bareas tok 

The fhip-wreck'd hero.on the. Caan coat : 

Him.thro’ a thoufand forms of:death I kezz, 

And fent to frgos, and his native fhare. 

_ Hear this, remember, and our.fury dread, 35 

Nor pull th’ powilling vengeance on thy head , 

Left arts and blandifhments fuccefalefs prove, | 

Thy foft deceits, and well-difflembied love. 

_ The thund’rer {poke : Imperial -F#no mourn’d, 

And trembling, thefe,fubmiifive words return’d. 40 
By ev’ry oath that pow’rs immortal ties, 

The foodful earth, and alleinfolding {kies, 

By thy black waves, tremendous Styx! that flow 

Thro’ the drear realm of gliding ghotts below : 


fuperftitious people raifed this ftory, fo that Homer only fol- 
Jowed common report, What farther confirms it, is what 
Eufiathius adds, that there were thewn near Trey certain 
_ Yuins, which were Said to be the remains of thefe maffes, 
Decier. 

MV. 43. By thy black waves, tremendous Styx!}. The 
Epithet Homer here gives to Styx is καϊειδόμενον, fubterlabents 
which 1 take to refer to: its padage thro’ the infernal regions. 
Bot there is a refinement upon it, as if it fignified ex alto 
fillans, failing drap by drop from on high. Heredotus, in 
his fixth book, writes thus. ‘* The rcadicas fay, that 
** near the city Nengeris flows the water of Styx, and that 
* it isa froall rill, which, diftilling from an exceeding high 
4“. rock, falls into a little cavity or bafon, environed with a 
** hedge."” Paufanias, who had feen the place, gives light 
to this paflage of Herodotus. ‘* Going from Phereus, fays he, 
ip the country of the Arcadiazs, and drawing towards 

as 
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By the dread honours of thy facred head, - 45. 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed ! 

Not by my arts the ruler of the main 

Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain : 

By his own ardour, his own pity fway’d . 
‘Fo help his Greeks ; he fought, and difobey'd: το. 
ἘΠῚ had thy Funo better counfel giv’n, 

And taught fubmiffion to the Sire of heav’n. 

Think’ft thou with me? fair Emprefs of the fkies Γ΄ 
(Th’ immortal Father with a fmile replies !) . 
‘Then foon the haughty Sea-god fhall obey, ςς : 
Nor dare to aét, but when we point the way. 
If truth infpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
To yon’ bright fynod on th’ Olympian hill ; 
Our high decree let various /ris know, : 
fend call the Ged that bears the filver bow. 6a. 

: Let. 


** the Weft, τὸ σὰ on the dt the city of Clytorss, and oh . 
“6 the rght that of Monacris, and the fountain of Styx, which 
44 from the height of a thaggy precipice falls drop by drop © 
ἐς upon an exceeding high rock, and befors it has traverfed 
% this rock, flows into the river Craibis; this water is more 
6¢ tal both to man and beaft, and thergfore it is {aid to bean © 
4. infernal fountain. Homer gives it a place in his Poems, 
‘© and by the defcription which he delivers, one would think ἢ 
© he had feen it.” This thews the wonderful exaétnefs ‘of 
Homer, in the defcription of places which he mentions, The © 
Gods fwore by Siyx, and this was the ftrongeft oath they 
could take; but we likewife find that men too fwore by 
this fatal water ; for Herodotus tellsus, that Clesmenes, going to. 
Arcadia to engage the Arcadiazs to follow him in a war 
againft Sparta, had a defign to affemble at the city Monacris, 
and make them fwear by the water of this fountain. Dasier. 
Euftath, in Οὐγῇ. 

V. 47. Not by my arts, &c.} ‘Vhie apology is well: 
contrived ; Fuse could not fwear that the had not decetved ᾿ 
Jupiter, for this had been entirely falie, and Hamer. wotld be 
ar from authorifing perjury by fo great an example. Juno, 
we fee, throws part ‘of the fault on Neptune, by thewing the | 
had not a&ed in concert with him, . Euftetlias. ᾿ 
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Let her defcénd, and from th’ embattel’d plain 
Command the Sea-god to his wat’ry reign : 
While Phebus haftes, great Hedor to prepare 
Torife afrefh, and once more wake the war: ες 
His lab’ring bofom re-infpire with breath, «bg 
And call his fenfes from the verge of death. 
Greece, chas’d by Troy ev’n to Achilles’ fleet, 
Shall fall by thoufands at the hero’s feet. 

| He, 


V. 67, Greece, chas'd by Troy, &c.] In this difcourfe 
of Jupiter, the Poet opens his-defign, by giving his readers 
a fketch of the principa] events he is to expect. As this con- 
duct of Hemer may to many appear no way artful, fince it is 
a principal article of the charge brought againft him by fome 
_ Sate French criticks, it will not be improper here to look x 
little into this difpute. The cafe will be δεῖ {tated by tranfs 
Jating the following paffage from Mr, de la Motte’s RefleGicar 
Sar la Critique. 

4. § could not forbear withing that Homer had an art, which 
** he feems to have neglected, that of preparing events with- 
** out making them known beforehand; fo that when they 
4. happen, one might be furprifed agreeably. I could not 
44 be quite fatified to hear Jupiter, in the middle of the 
“ὁ Iliad, give an exact abridgment of the remainder of the 
*¢ ation. Madam Dacier alledges an excufe, that this paffed 
4“. only between Jupiter and Fuso; as if the reader was not. 
“ὁ let into the fecret, and had not as much thare in the 
4. confideace. 

She adda, ‘* that as we are capable of a great deal of 
ἐς pleafure at the reprefentation of a tragedy which we have 
4“. feen before, fo the furprifes which I require are no way- 
46 neceffary to our entertainment. This I think a pure piece. 
“4 of fophiftry; Qne may have two forts of pleafure at the 
ἐς reprefentation of a tragedy; in the firft place, that of 
ἐς taking part in an action of importance the firft time it 
4. naffes before ovr eyes, of being agitated by fear and hope 
‘¢ for the perfons one is moft concerned about, agd in fine, 
4. of partaking their felicity and misfortune, as they happes 
4. to fucceed or be difappointed. . 

«© This therefore is the firft pleafure which the poet thould 
44 defign to give his auditors, to tranfpor€ them by pathetic 
46 furprifes which excite terroror pity. . The fecand plcafure 

66 my 
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He, ποϊυβιους μ᾽ with pity, τὸ the plain 

Shall fend Patrocdus, .but fhall- fend ἐμ vain. 0 

What youth he flaughters under Aion's:walts’? 

Ev'n my lov’d fon, divine. Sarpeden, -falls! 

Vanquith'd at laft by Hedfor's lange he fies, 

Then, not till then, -fhall .great.Achi Nos rife : 

And lo! thatinftent, god-like Hafor divs. 75 ἢ 
From 


**.muft proceed from a view of that art which the author 
δ. has thewn in rnifing the former. 

“Τὶς true, ‘when ‘we have feena piece already, ‘we have 
“ so longer that βγῇ pleafure “οἵ ‘the furprife, at ‘teak, -ndt 
“io all ite vivacity, but there ftill ‘remains ‘the fecand, 
“ which could never-have its:turn, ‘had not ‘the poet taboured 
“* fuccefsfully to excite the firft, it ‘being upon that indif— 
“ penfidle dbligation that -we judge of this art. 

4“. The art therefore confit: in telling ‘the hearer only What - 
# isneceffary to-be ‘told him, and-intcHing‘him onlyaemuch . 
“* asis requifite to the dcefign of pleafing him. And althougtr 
“ we'know this alrcady when we read it 8 fecond time, we 
᾿ς yet tatte the pleafure of that order and condu& which ‘the 
we Ost segeied. 

** From hence it fellows, ‘that every poem onght ta be 
* contrived For the firft impreffion it is to muke. ff it be 
* otherwife, it gives us finttesd of two pleafures which We 
“ expected) two forts of difgufls, the one, that of being 
46 cool and untouched when we fhould be moved and tranf~ 
“ported; the other, that of perceiving the defect which, 
4ι caufed that difguft. 

*¢ This, in one word, is what Ihave found in the fiad, 
‘6 I was not interefted or touched by the adventures, and ἢ 
S* faw it was this cooling preparation that prevented my 
* being fo.” ; 

It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way exeufes 
the Poct’s condu& ; wherefore 1 fhall add two or three con= 
fiderations which may chance to Jet it in a better light. [t 
muft be owned that a Surprife artfully managed, which arifes 
from unexpected revolutions of great actions, is extremely 
pleafing. ἴω this confifts the principal pleafure of a Romance, 
or well writ Tragedy. But beftdes this, there is in the re- 
lation of great events a different kind of pleature, which 
arifes from the artful unravelling of a knot of actions, which 
we Koew before in the grofs, This is a delight peculiar to. 

, ἈΜΊΟΥ, 
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som that great hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallas afiiks,; and lofty Jlion burns. 
Not till that day fhalt Fove relax his rage, 
Nor one-of-all the heav’nly hoft engage 
: Ta 


Hiftory and Epic Poetry, whichis founded on Hiftory.-: Id 
thefe kinds. of -writing,,a preceding fummary kaowledge of 
the events defcribed does no way damp our curiofity, but 
rather makes it ‘more -eager-for the detail, This is evident 
in a good hiftory, where generally the reader is affetted-.with 
a greater delight in proportion to his preceding kaowledge οὗ 
the faéts defcribed: The pleafure in this cafe is like that of 
xan Archite@’s ‘firft view-of fome. magnificent building; wd 
was. before well acquainted with the pfopostions of it. In an 

. Epic Poem the cafe is of a like nature; where, as if the 
hiftorical fore knowledge -were - not -fufficient, the moft judi- 
cious poets never fail to excite thei reader’s curiofity by-fome | 
fmall fketches .of .their defign; which, like the outlines of 
a fine picture, will neceffavily. raife in.us-a greater defire to 
{ce it in its Gnithed colouring. . 

Had our author. been inclined to: follow -the: method of 
Managing our paftions by furprifes, he--could. not ‘well have 
fucceeded by this manner in the fubject he-chofe towrite-upon; 
‘which being a ftory .of great importance, the principal events 
of which. were well, known -to the Greeks, it was not poflible 
for him to.alter the ground-work-of hie piece ; and probably 
he was williug to mark fometimes by anticipation, fome~ 
times'’by recapitulations, how much. of his ftory was tuunded 
on hiltorical truths, and that what is fuperadded were the 
poetical ornaments. © . 

There is another confideration .worth remembering on this 
head, to juftify our author’s conduct. {It feems to have been 
2n.opinion is thole early tiniesy deeply rooted in moft coun- 
tries and religions, that the actions of men were not only 
forcknown,. but, predeftinated by a fuperior being. This 
fentiment is very frequent in the moft ancient writers both: 
facred and prophane, and feems ἃ diftinguifhing character of 
the writings of the greateft-antiquity. The eo:rd of the Lord 
wus fulfilled, is the principal obfervation in the hittory of 
the Old Teftament.; and Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείεϊο βολὴ is the declared 
and moft obwioug meral-of the Hiad. If this great moral be 
fit to be reprefented in poetsy,: what meansfo proper: to maiee 
it evident, as this introducing Jupiter foreteling the events 
which he had decaeed ; 
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In aid of Greece. The promife of a God So 
I gave, and feal'd it with th’ almighty nod, 

Achilles glory to the ftazs to raife ; 

Such was our word, asd fate the word obeys. 

The trembling Queen (th’ almighty order giv’n) 
Swift from th’ dean fummit fhot to heav’n. ἃς 
As fome way-faring man, who wanders o'er, 

In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 

Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 

Joins hill to dale, and meafures fpace with fpace : 

So fwift flew Funo to the bleft abodes, 

3f thought of man can match the {peed of Gods. 
‘There 


V. 86. “4: fome way-faring max, &c.| ‘The difcourfe - 
of Jupiter and Ἴκπο being ended, the afcends ‘to heaven with 
wonderful celerity, which the Poet explains by thie compari- 
fon. On other occafions he has iHuftrated ‘the actions of the 
miod by fenfible images from the ‘motion of the bodies; 
here he inverts the cafe, and fhews ‘the great velocity of 
ἦπ 5" flight by comparing it to ‘the quicknefs of thought. 

o other comparifon could have equalled the fpeed of: an 
heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and exa&, 
the Poet defcribes a traveller who revolves in bis mind the 
feveral places which he has feen, and in an inftant paffes in 
imagination from one diftant part of the earth to another. 
Milton {ecms to have had it in his eye in ‘that elevated paf- 

ε: 


----: The {peed of Gods ; 
© Time courts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing’d.” 


As the fenfe in which we have explained this paflage ts-exadlly 
literal, ax wellastruly fublime, one cannut but wonder what 
fhould induce both Hebbes and Clapman to ramble fo wide 
from it in their tranflations. 


¢ Thie faid, went απο to Olympss high. . 
* As when a man looks o’er anample plain, 

© To any diftance quickly goes his cye : 
* So fwiftly Fano went with little pain. 


Chapman is yet more forciga to the [ubjed. 
ap J + Bet 
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‘There fate the pow’rs in awful fynod plac’d ; 
“They bow'd, and made obeyfance as fhe pafs’d, 
Thro’ all the brazen dome: With goblets crown 'd 
They hail her Queen ; the Necfar ftreams around, 95 
Fair Themis firft prefents the golden bowl, 

And anxious, afks what cares difturb her foul ? 

Το whom the white-arm’d Goddefs thus replies: 
Fnough thou know’ft the tyrant of the tkies, | | 
Severely bent his purpofe to fulfil, τοῦ 
Unmov’d his mind, and unreftrain’d his will 
Go thou, the feafts of heaven attend thy call ; 

Bid the’ crown’d Neftar circle round the hall ; 

But Jove thall thunder thro’ th’ ethereal dome, 

‘Such fern decrees, fuch threaten’d woes to come, 105 
As foon fhall freeze mankind with dire furprize, 

And damp th’ eternal banquets of the fkics. 

The Goddefs faid, and fullen took her place ; 
Black horror fadden’d each celeftial face. 

"To fee the gath’ring grudge in ev’ry breaft, 110 
Smiles on her lips a fpleenful joy exprett, 
While on“her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 

Sat ftedfaft care, and low’ring difcontent. 


Thus 


. © But as the miod of fech a man, that hath a great way 


gone, 
“And either knowing not his way, or then would let 
alone 


. 


* His -purpos’d journey; is diftra&, and in his vexed. 


‘ mind 


Refolves now notto go, now goes, ftill many ways io- 
clin’d— 


V. τος, Go thou, the feafts of heav'n attend thy call.| This 


isa paflage* worthy our obfervation. Homer feigns that Thee, 
mis, that is juftice, prefidesover the feafts of the Gods; to let 
us know, that fhe ought much more to prefide over the feafts 
of. men. “Exflathius, . , 
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Thus fhe ptoceeds Attend, yé pow’rs above ! 
But know, ’tis madnefs to conteft with Jove : 115. 
Supreme he fits ; and fees, in pride of fway, 
Your vaffat Godheads grudgingly obey ; 
Fierce in the’ majefty of pow’r controuls, 
Shakes all the thrones of heav’n, and bends the poles. 
Subntifs, mmortals! all he wills, obey ; - 129. 
And thou, great Mars, begin and fhew the way. 
Behold A/calaphus ! behold him die, 
But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh 5 
Thy own ἰον ἃ boafted offspring lies o’erthrown, 
If that lov'd boafted offspring be thy own. 125- 
Stem Mars, with anguifh for his flanghter’d fon, 

Smote his rebelling breaft, and fierce begun. 
Thus then, Immortals !. thus fhall Mars obey ! 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way ὁ. 
Defcending fift to yon’ forbidden plain, 130 
The God of battles dares avenge the flain : 
Dares, tho’ the thunder burfting o’er my head 
Should hurl me blaring on thofe heaps of dead. 

With. 


V. 114. Juno's /peech te the Gods.) It was no fort of exag- 
geration, what the ancients have affirmed of Homer, that the 
examples of all kind of oratory are to be found in his works, 
The prefent fpeech of Juno isa mafter piece in that fort, which 
feems to fay one thing, and perfuades another. For while the 
is only declaring to the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the thme 
that the tells them they muft obey, the fills them with a 
relu€iance todo it. By reprefenting fo ftrongly the Tupe- 
riority of his power, fhe makes,them uneafy at it, and by par~ 
ticularly advifing that God to fubmit, whofe temper could 
leaft brook it, the inciteshim to downright rebellion. Nothing 
can be more fly and artfully provoking, than that {troke on the © 
death of his darling fon. Do thou, O Mars, teach ebedience to' 
us all, for it is upon thee that \upiter bas put the feveref? trial : © 
Aicalaphusthy jon lies‘flain by bts means: Bear st «οἱ δ fo much 
remper and moderation, that the world may act think be swas thy” 


fon. 
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‘With that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid courfers for the fight : «135 
The grim in arms, with hafty-vengeance flies ;. 

Arms, that refleét a radiance-thro’ the fkies. © 

And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Difcharg’d his wrath on half the hoft of heav’n ; 

But Pallas fpringing thro’:the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne τὸ calm the God. 
‘Struck for th’ immortal-racewith tmely fear, 

- From frantic Mars fhe fnatch'd the fhield and fpear ; © 
Then the huge helmet-fifting from his head, 

Thus, to th’ impetuous homicide the faid. 145 

By what wid-paffion, furious! art thou toft ? 
Striv’ft thou with Jove ? thou art already loft. 

Shall not the Thund’rer’s.dread command reftrain, 
-And was imperial Fune heard.in vain ? 

Back to the fkies would’ft theu with ihame be driv’n, 
And in thy guilt involve the holt of heav’n? gt 
‘dlion and Greece no more fhould Four engage:; 

The fkies would yield an ampler fcene of rage, 
Guilty-and guiltlefs find an equal fate, 

And one vaft ruin whelm th’ Olympian flate. τος 
‘Ceafe then thy cffspring’s death unjuft to call; 
Heroes as great have dy’d, and yet fhall fall. . 

“Why fhould heav’n’s law with foolifh man comply, 
‘Exempted from the race ordain'd to die ? 

Mor. HI F This 

V. 134. To Fear ard Flight.—] Homer does not fay, that 
Mars commanded they fhould join his horfes to his chariot, 
which horfes were called Fear and Flight. “Fear and F ‘debt 
ere not the namesof the hortes of AZarg, but the names of two 
furiesin the fervice of thisGod: [τ appears likewife by other 
“paflages, that they were his children, book 13. V.299. This 
Is avery ancient miftake , Exffarshius mentions it a: an ere 


ror of Astimac:as, yet H.bbes-and others have fallen iate 
git. 
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Tobis menace fix’d the warrior to his throne; 160 

Sullen he fate, and curb’d the rifing groan. 

Then Juno calt’d (Fove’s orders to obey) 

The winged Jris, and the God of Day. 

‘Go wait the Thund'rer’s will (Saturnia cry’d) 

On yon’ tall-fummit of the fount-full Ide : 165 
There in the father’s awful preferce ftand, ᾿ 
‘Receive and execute his dread command, 

She faid, and fat: ‘The God that gilds the day, 

And various Jris wing their airy way. 

Swift as the wind, to /da’s hills they came, 170 
(Fair nurfe of fountains, and of favage game) 

‘There fat th’ Eternal ; he, whofe nod controuls 
‘The trembling world, and fhakes the fteady poles. 
“Veil’d in a mift of fragrance him they found, 

With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 175 
Well pleas’d the Thund’rer faw their earneft care, 
And prompt obedience to the Queen of air. 
‘Then (while a finile ferenes his awful brow) 
Commands the Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow. 

Iris! defccnd, and what we here ordain 180 
‘Report to yon’ mad tyrant ofthe main. 
Bid him from fight to his own deeps reparr, 

Or breathe from flaughter in the fields of atr. 

If he refufe, then let him timely weigh | 

Our cldcr birth-right, and fuperior {way, 185 
| How 


V. 164. Gowatt the Thund’rer’s will.) it is remarkable 
that whereas it is familiar with the Feet, to repeat his errands 
and neflages, here he introduces Zune with very few words, 
where the catriesa difpatch from Fup ter to Iris and Apollo. 
She only lays, “" Fove commands you to attend him on mount 
66 fduy"* and adde, nothing of what bad. paffed between herielf 
and her contort before, The reafon οἵ this brevity is not only 
that the in highly difgufted with .Fupirer, and Jo unwilling to 
tell ber tale from the anguith of her heart ; but alfo becaufe 


ueiter had given her nocommiffion to relate fully the tubject 
: © 


΄ 
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How fhall his rafhnefs ftand the dire alarms, 


df heav’n’s omnipotence defcend in arms ? 

Strives he with me, by whom his pow’r was giv’n, 

And is there equal to the Lord of Heay’n ? ~ 

. ‘Th’ Almighty fpoke ; the Goddefs wing’d her flight 

To facred Ilion fron th’ Idean height. 194 

Swift as the ratt'ting hail, or fleecy fnows 

Drive thro’ the fkies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 

So from the clouds defcending Iris falls; 

And.to blue Neptune thus the Goddefs calfs. 195 
Attend the mandate of the Sire above, 

In me behold the meffenger of Fove: 

He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

"I-o thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 

T his if refus’d, he bids thee timely weigh 

His elder birthright, and fwperior fway. 

‘How fhall thy rafiinefs ftand the dire alarms, 

If heav’n’s omnipotence defcend in arms? 

Striv’ft thou with him, by whom all pow’r is giv’n ? 

And art. thou equal to the Lord of Heav’n! 20: 
W hat -tneans the haughty Sovw’reign of the fkies ? 

(The King of Gcean thus, incens’d, replies) 

Rule as he will his portion’d-realms on high ; 

No vaffal God, nor of his’train am I, 


-" Ἐ 2 ‘Three © 


of their difcourfe: wherefore fhe is cautious of declaring what 
pofibly he would have concealed. Neither does Fupiter him- 
felf in what follows reveal his decrees: For he lets Apz/lo only — 
fo far into his will, that he would have him dilcoveér and_ rout 
the Greeks: Their-good fortune, and the fuceefs which was to 
enfue, he hides from him, as one who favoured the caule of 
Trey. One may remark in this paflage-Homer’s various condu& 
and difcretion concerning what ought to be put in praétice, or 


Jeft undone; whereby his rcader may be informed how to τος 
gulate hisown affuirs, Lufidthras. ° 


‘200 . 
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Three brother Deities from Saturn came, 210 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame : 
Affign’d: by lot, our triple rule we know ; 
Infernal Plute {ways the fhades below ; 
@’er the wide clouds, and o’er the ftarry plain, 
Ethereal ‘Jove extends his high domain ; "255 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huth the roarings of the facred deep : 
Olympus, and this earth incommon lie ; 
W hat claim has here the tyrant of the tky? 
Ε ΧΟ 
V. 2:0. Three brither deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, carth’s ἰσειπογίαὶ dame: 
Affizn'd. by lot, our triple rule we knsw, δες. J} 
Some have thought the Platonic Philofephers drew from hence 
the notion of their Triad (which the Chriftian Platonifis finée 
imagined tobe an obicure hint ofthe Sacred Trinity.) The 
Trias of Plato is well known, τὸ αὑτὸ ὄν, ὁ νοῦς, ὃ δημιθργὸς, & 
τῷ κόσμα ψυχὴ. In his Gorgias he tells ps, τὸν “Ὅμηρον (ax~ 
torem fe. fut ) πῆς τῶν Inperuplinay Ὑριαδικῆς ὑποζασεως. See 
Pricluissn Plat. Theol. lib. 1. ¢. §.-Lucian Phileptr. Ariftetle de 
carlo, ἰ. 1.c, t (peaking of the Terzarian number from Pythage- 
ras has thele words; Ta zpla wdvla, x) τὸ τρὶς πὰνῖη. Kal 
erie τὰς ἀρις εἰας τῶν θεῶν χρυμεθα τῷ ἀριθμῳτατα" Καθαπὲρ γὰρ 
φασιν Ὁ οἱ WuOaycre:cs, τὸ πᾶν Ὁ τὰ πᾶντα τοῖς τρισὶν ὥρισται. 
Τελευτή γὰρ ig μέσον Ὁ ἀρχὴ τὸν ἀἁριθμὲν ἔχει τὸν τῷ παντός" 
ταῦτα Si τὸν τῆς τριάδος. From which paffage Trapexuntins 
eateavoured very lerioufly to prove, that Ariffetle had a 
perfeat knowledge of the ‘Trinity. Duport (who furnithed 
ine with this note, and who feems to be fenfible of the 
folly of Trapezuntius) neverthelefs in his Gnomologia. Ho- 
mcrica, of comparifon of our author's fentences with thofe of 
the icripture, has placed oppofite to this verfe that of St. Joba: 
There arethree who give teftiacny in heaven, the Faber, the 
Son, and the Hely Ghz?. 1 think this the Brongeft inftance. I 
ever met withof the manner of thinking of fuch men, whofe 
too much learning has made them mad. 
rLaStantius, de falf. relig, lib. 1 cap. αι. takes this fable to 
be a remain of ancient hittory, importing, that the empire of 
the then known world was divided among the three bro- 
thits; to Jupiter the oriental part, which was called Hea- 
ven, a3 the region of light, or the fun; to Plato the occidental, 
er vaikcr regions; and to Nep.une the fovereignty of the feas. 
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Far in the diftant clouds let him contrcul, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole ; 
There to his children his commands be giv’n, 
The trembling ,;fervile, fecond race of heav’n. 
And muft T then (faid the) O fire of Floods ! 
Bear this fierce anfwer to. the King of Gods? 225 
Correét it yet, and. change thy rafh intent ; 
A noble nrind difdains not to repent. 
To elder brothers guardian fiends are giv’n, 
To {courge the wretch infulting them and heav’n. © 

Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin’d) 230 ᾽ 
When minifters are blefs’d with prudent mind: _ 
Warn’d by thy words, to pow’rful Fove I yield, 
And quit, tho’ angry, the contended field, 
Not but his threats with Juftice I difclaim, , 
The fame our honours, and our birth the fame. 235 
If yet, forgetful of his promife giv’n : 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav’n ; 
To favour Ilion, that perfidious place, — 
He breaks his faith with half th’ ethereal race ; 
Give him to know, unlefs the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon’ proud ftrutures level with the plain, 
Howe’er th’ offence by other Gods be paft, 
The wrath of Neptune fhall for ever lat. 

| FF 3 Thus 


V. 228. 7. elder brothers.) Iris, that the may not feem 
to upbraid Neptune with weaknefs of judgment, out of regard 
to the greatnefs and dignity of his perfon does not fay that 7s- 
piter isftronger or braver; but attacking him froma motive 
not in the leaft invidious, fuperiority of age, the fays fenten- 
tioufly, that Fries wait upon ovrelders. The Furies are faid 
to wait upon menin adouble fenfe: cither for evil, as upon 
Oreftes atter he had fain his mother; or clfe for their good, 
as upon elders when they are injured, to protcG} them and 
avenge their wrongs. - This is an inftance that the pagans lock- 
ed upon birth-rightasa right diviac, uflashius. - 
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‘Thus fpeaking, furious from the field he τοῦς, 
And plung’d into the bofcm of the flood. 243 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height. 
Beheld, and thus befpoke the Source of light. . 

Behold! the God whofe liquid arms are hut!’d 
Around the globe, whofe earthquakes rock the worlds 
Defifts at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
Seeks his own feas, and trembles at our rage. ; 
Elfe had my wrath, heav’n’s thrones all fhaking round, 
Burn’d to the bottom of his feas profound ; 

And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 

Had heard the'thunder'to the degps of hell, 255 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance fpar’d s 

Ev’n pow’r immenfe had found finch battle hard. 

Go thou, my fon! the trembling Greeks. alarm, 

Shake my broad A gis o’er thy active arm, 

Be god-like Hefor thy peculiar éare, 269 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his ftrength to war: - 

Let Jhon conquer, ull th’ 4chaian train 

Fly to their thips and Helle/pont again : 
y P /pont ag Thea 


V. 262. Efe bad my wrath, &c J This reprefentation of 
terrors which mutt have attended the confli&t of two fuch migh- 
ty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements bad 
been mixed in confufion, and the whole frame of nature had 
been endangered, isimaged in thefe few lines with a noblenefs 
Suitable to the occafion. Milton has a thought very like it ia , 
his fourth book, where he reprefents what muft have happened 
if Satan and Gabrie/ had encountered, 


—* Not only Paradife 


© In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

“Of heav'n, perhaps, and aft the elements 

* Atleaft had gone to wreck, difturb’d and torn 

* With violence of this conflict, had not foon 

¢ Th’ Almighty, to prevent fach horrid fray, Ge, 
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Then Greece thall breathe from toils--the Godhead 
faid : 
His will divine the fon of Fove obey'd. 265 
Not half fo fwift the failing falcon flies, . 
That drives a turtle thro’ the liquid thies 5 - 
As Plabus footing from th’ Idean brow; 
Glides dewn the mountain to the plain below: 
There Hedfor. feated by the ftream he fees, - 270: 
His fenfe returning with the coming breeze 
Again bis pulfes beat, his fpirits rife ; 
Again his lov’d companions meet his eyes ; Ὁ 
Jove thinking of his pains, they paft away. 
‘To whom the God who gives the goldenday. 279 
Why fits great Heder from the field fo far, 
What grief, what-wound; withholds him from the war ὃ 
The fainting hero, as the vifion bright . 
Stood fhining o’er him, half unfeal'd his fight ; 
What bleft immortal, with commanding breath, 280 
Thus wakers Hedfor from the fleep of death } 
Has fame not told, how, while my trufty fword 
Bath’d Greece in flaughter, and her battle.gor’d, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoft funk me to the fhades below ὃ 285 
Ev’n yet, methinks, the gliding ghofts I fpy, 
And heil’s black horrors {wim before my eye. 
To him Apollo. Beno more difmay’d ; | 
See, and be firong! the Thund’rer fends thee aid : 
: F 4 Behold 


V. 274. Jove thinking of bis pains, they paft away.) Exfta- 
thius oblerves that this is avery fublime reprefentation of the 
power of Jupiter, to make Hedfor’s pains ceafe from the moe 
ment whercin Jupiter firft turned his thoughts towards him. 
Apoliefinds him fo far recovered, as tobe able to fit ap, and 
know his friends. Thus much was tae work of ""upiter ;° the 
God of health perfects the cure. ἢ 
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Behold! thy Phebus fhall his arms employ, 299 
Phabus, propitious ftill to thee and Tray. 
Infpire thy warriors then with manly ferce, 
And to the thips impel thy. rapid horfe : 
Ev’n [ will make thy fiery courfers way, 
And drive the Grecians-headlong to the fea. 295: 
Thus to bold Hecfor {poke the fon of Jove, 
And breath’d immortal ardour from above. 
’ As when the pamper’d fteed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ftall, and pours atong the ground ;- 
With ample ftrokes he ruflres to the ftood, 300 
To bathe his fides and cool his fiery Llood ; 
Fis head now freed, he toffes to the tkies ; 
His mane difhevel’d o’er his fhoulders flies. 
He {nuffs the females in the well-known plain, 
And fprings, exulting, to his fields again : 305 
Urg'd | 
V. 298. 4s when the pamper’d ficed.| This comparifon is 
vepeated from the fixth book, and we are told that the ancient 
eriticks retained no more than the two firft verfes and the four. 
laft in this place, and that they gave the verfes two marks, by. 
the one (whic§rwas the aftersfm) they intimated, that the four’ 
Jines were very beautiful; but by the other (which was the 
ebejus) that they were ill placed. [ believe an impartial: 
yeader who confidere the two places will be of the fame opj- 
nian. 
Taffo has improved the juftnefs of this fimite in his fixteenth 
book, where Risalde returning from the arms of 4rmide to 
battle, is compared to the fteed that is taken from his pafturea 


and mares to the fervice of tite war: The reverfe of the cig= 
ecumftance better agreeing with the occation, 


Qual force deftricr, ch’al faticafa 

Honor de l’arme vincitcr fia telte, 

E la‘civs marito in vil ripafo 

Fra gliarmenti,'ne pafchi erri difciolte, 
Sel deflao fuon ds tromba, o lumino,o 
Acciar, cola tofte annitrenda ὃ volte x 

Gia gia brama Darringe, ἃ Phuom sul dorfe 
Portando, urtato riurtar nel corfe. 
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Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hedlor flew, 
Full of the God; and all his hofts purfue. 
As when the force of men and dogs combin'd 
Invade the mountain goat, and branching hind : 
Far from the hunter’s rage fecure they lie 10 
Ciofe in the rock, (not fated yet το die) 
When Io! a lion fhoots acrofs the way ! 
They fly ; at once the chafers and the prey : 
So Greece, that late in conqu’ring troops purfu’d, 
And mark’d their progrefs thro’ the ranks in blood, 315 
Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, 
Forget to vanquith, and confent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obferv'd his dreadful courfe,- 
Thoas, the braveft of th’ Aitolian force : | 
Skill’d to dire the jav'lin’s dittant flighr, 320 
And bold to combat in the ttarding fight ; 
Nor more in councils fam’d for falid fenfe, 
Than winning words and heav’nly eloquence. 
Gods! what portent (he ciy’d) thefe eyes invades ? 
Lo Heétor rifes from the Stygian fhades ! 325 
We faw him, late, by thund’ring 4jax kyll'd ; 
What God reftores him to the frighted field , 
And ποῖ content that half of Greece lie flain, 
Pours new deftru€tion on her fons again ? 


Ἐς He 


V. 311. Not fated yet to die.) Dacier hav a pretty remark 
on this puffage, that Homer extended deft.ny (that is the cure 
of providence) even to the beafts cf the ficld ; an opinion that 
agrees perfectly with true theology. In the bock of 7. nas, the 
regurd of the creator extending to the meaneft rank of hir crea- 
turcs, is ftrongly expreffed in thofe words of the Almighty, 
where he mzke- his compaffion to the brute beaits one of the 
reafons againtt deftroying N.asveb. Shall J not fpare the great 
city, in which there are more than fixfeore thoufand perfehs, ond 
offo much cattie® And what isttitl more parai'! to this padage, 
in St. .Watth, ch, 10. Are azt teva fparrcews fold for a farthing P 
And yt not one of them fo J. nat, all to the ground, .tbbout you 


Sather. 


χά 
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He'comes not, Fove! without thy pow’rful will, 310 
Lo! ftill he lives, purfues, and conquers {till ! 
Yet hear my counfel, and his worft withftand , 
The Greeks’ main budy to the fleet command : 
But let the few whom brisker fpirits warm, 
Stand the firft onfet, and provoke the ftorm:'- 335 
Thus point your arms ; and when fuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let δἰ μον learn to fear. 

The warrior fpoke, the lift’ning Greeks obey, 
Thick’ning their ranks, and form a deep array. 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gavecommand, 4340 
"The valiant leaders of the Cretan band, 
And Mars like Meges : Thefe the chiefs excite, 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behird, unnumber’d multitudes attend ; 
To flank the navy, and the fhores defend, 345 
Full on the front the prefling Trojans bear, | 
Ard Hedor fir came tow’ring to the war. 
Fhabus himfelf the rufhing battle led ; 
A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head : 
High-held before him, Fove's enormous fhield 350 
-Portentous fhone, and fhaded all the field : 
Vulcan to Fove th’ immortal gift confign'd, 
‘To fcatter hofts, and terrify mankind. 
The Greeks expect the fhock ; the clamours rife 
From diffrent parts, and mingle | in the fkies. 6ο26ς 
Dire was the hifs of darts by heroes flung, 
And arrows leaping from the bow-ftring fung : 
Thefe drink the hfe of gen’rous warriors flain ; 
Thofe guiltlefs fall, and thirft for blood in vain. 
As long as Phabus bore unmev’d the fhield, 360 
Sate doubiful conqueft hov'ring on the field; Bee’ 
. ut 
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\ 


But when aloft he fhakes it in the fkies, 

Shouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 

Deep horror feizes ev’ry Grecian breaft, 

Their force is humbled, and their fear comeft. 465 

So flies a herd of oxen, fcatter’d wide, 

No fwain to guard ’em, and no day to guide, 

When two fell lions from the mountain come, 

And fpread the carnage thro’ the fhady gloom. 

Impending Phebus pours arourd ’em fear, 370 

And Troy and Hedfor thunder in the rear. | 

Heaps fall on heaps: the fiaughter Hedfor leads ; 

ΕἸΠῈ great Arcefilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 

One to the bold Beotians ever dear, 

Ard one Menefiheu,’ friend, and fam’d compeer. 375 

Medon and Ifaus, Zéneas {ped ; ᾿ 

This fprung fren Phedus, and th’ Athenians led ; 

But haplefs Medon from Oileus came ; 

Him “jax honour'd with a brother's name, 

Tho’ born of lawlefs love: Froin home expell’d, 380 

A banifh’d man, in Phy ‘ace he dwell’d, 

'Prefs'd ty the vengeance of an angry wife, 

Troy ends, at laft, his labours and his life. 
Mecy fies 


V. 362. But when al ft he foakes.} Apollain this patlage, 
by the mere fhaking his σις, without acting offeniively, 
annoys and puts the Greeds into difonler. Lu/athins thud 
thinks that fuch ἃ motion might potibly create the faine 
confufion, as hath been reported by hiitorians to proeced 
fron) pane fears; or that it might intimate fome drea iful 
confufion in the air, and a noile iffuing rrom thence; a 
notion which feems to be warranted by polls’s out-ery, 
which prefently follows in the fume verfe. But peroaps we 
need oot go fo far to account for this fiction of Homer; 
The fight of a bero’s aruonr often has the like effect in an” 
Epic Pocm’ The thicld of Prince 4: thur in Spenfer works the 
fauic Wonders with this sEgis ot Jpalte. 
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Mecyftes next ; Polydamas o’erthrew 3 

And thee, brave Clonius ! great Agener flew. 385 
By Paris, Deiocbus inglorious dies, . 

Pierc’d thro’ the fhoulder as he bafely flies. | 

Polites’ arm laid Echius on the plain ; 

Stretch’d on one heap, the victors {poil the flain. 

The Grecks difinay'd, confus’d, difperfe or fall, 400 
Scme feek the trench, feme fkulk behind the wall, 

W hile thefe fly trembling, others pant for breath, - 
Ard o’er the flaughter fialks gigantic death, 

On rufh’d bold He&or, gloomy as the night, 

Forbics to plunder, animates the fight, 395 
Puints to the fleet: For by the Gods, who flies, 

Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies ; 


No 


V. 386. By Parise, Deiochus iaglhcrions dies, 

' Prerc'd thro” the fooulder as he bafely fies.) 

Here is one that falls under the fpear of Parss, imitten ia 
the extremity of his fhoulder as he was flying. This gives 
occafion to a pretty obfervation {n Evfattws, that this is the 
ouly Greed who falls by a wound in the back, fo careful is 
Flomer of the honour of his countrymen. And this remark 
will appear not ill-grounded, if we except the death of 
Ejoneus in the beginning of ὁ. 6.- 

V. 396. For by the Gods, whe flies, δὲς. It fometimes 
happens (‘ays Lenginus) that a writer in fpeaking of fome 
perfon, 4}} ona fudden puts himfelf in that other’s place, 
and aéth bis pert; a figure which marks the wnpe- 
tuofity.and hugry of paffion. Ht is this which Homer prac- 
erin thefe verifies; the Poet flops his narration, forgets his 
own perfon, and isftantly, without any notice, puts this 
prec‘pitate menace into the mouth of his furious and tranf. 
ored hero. Hew muft hic difcourfe have languithed, bad 
e Mayed to tell ur, Hetor shew faid ikele, cr the like words. 
Inflead of which, by this unexpeCted tranfition he prevents 
the rencer, and the tanfitien is made before the Poet him- 
(ἸΓ Seems fenfible he had made it. The true and proper 
place for this figure is when the time greffe-, and. when the 
occafion wilt not allow of any delay. It ts clgant then to 
pafe from one perfon to ancthcr, asin that of Hecataus. The 
δώ ὦ, extrencly diftcasenicd ot the crd.rs δὲ bad received, 

- gave: 


” 
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No weeping fitter:his cold eye fhall clofe, 

No friendly hand his ἔπη ταὶ pyre compofe. 

Who ftopsto plunder.in this frgnal hour, 400 

The birds fhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he faid ; the fmarting f{courge refounds ; 

The courfers fly ; the fmoaking chariot bounds: 

The hofts rufh on ; loud clamours flake the fhore ; 

The horfes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar ! 405 

Apollo, planted: at the trench’s bound, — 

Pufh‘d at the bank: down funk th’ enormous mound : 

Roll’d in the ditch the heavy ruin lay ; 

A fuddea road !. a long ard ample way. 

O'er the dread foffe (a late-impervious fpace) 41o 

Now fleeds, and men, ard cars, tumultuous pafs. — 

The wond’ring crouds the downward level trod ; 

Before them flam’d the fhield, and march’d the God. 

Vhen with his hand he fhook the mighty wall ; 

And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 415 

Eafy, as when afhore an infant ftands, 

And draws imagin’d houfes im the fands ; 

The {portive wanton, pleas'd with fome new play, 


Sweeps the flight works and fafhion’d domes away, 
Thus 


gave command to the Heraclidz to withdraw —IJt is no wry 
in my power to help you; if therefere you would not perifb eno 
tirely, and if you would nit involve me tooin your ruin, dea 
port, and feck a retreat among fome other people. Longinus, 
gbap, 23. . 

V. 416. «4: when afbere an infant βαπά,.}1Ὶ This fimile 
of the fand is inimitable; it is not cafy to imagine any thing 
mere exact aod emphatical to defcribe the tumbling and 
confuled heap of a wall, in a moment. Moreover the 
comparifon here taken from -fand is the julter, as it rifles 
from the very place snd feene before us. For the 
wall bere.demolifhed, as it was founded on the coaft, mu(t~ 
needs border oy the: fand, wherefore the fiiilitude is 
borrowed immeciatcly from the fubjcdt of the matter under 
νιον, ᾿ 
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T hus vanith’d, at thy touch, the tow’rs and walls 420 
‘The toil of thoufands in a moment falls. 
The Grecians gaze around with wild defpair, 
Confus’d, and weary all the pow’rs with pray’r ; 
Exhort their men, with praifes, threats, commands ; 
And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 425. 
Experienc’d Neffor chief obtefts the fkies, - 
_ And weeps his country with.a father’s eyes. 
O Jove! if ever on his native fhore, -: : 
One Greek enrich’d thy fhrine with offer’d gore ; 
If e’er, in hope our country to behold, 430, 
We paid the fatteft firftlings of the fold ; 
If e’er thou fign’ft our withes with thy nod ; 
Perform the promife of a gracious Ged! 
᾿ ‘This day preferve our navies fiom the flame, | 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. “> 439 
Thus pray’d the fage: Th’ Eternal gave confent, 
And peals of thunder fhook the firmament. 
Prefumptucus Trey miftock th’ accepting fign, 
Ard catch’d new fury at the voice divine. 


As, 


Vv. 428. O Jove) if ever, δις 7 The form of Nefor’s 
prayer in this place refembles that of C/ry/es in the firft 
book. And it is worth remarking, -that the Poet well knew 

What fhame and confufton the reminding one of paft benefits 
is apt to produce. From the fame topick Achilles tatks 
with his mother, and Thetis herielf accofts Feve; and 
likewile Fhanix, where he holds a parley with Achilles. 
This righteous praycr hath its wifhed accomplifhment. £x- 
fratkius. 

V. 438. Prefumptucus Troy miftsck the βρη. The. 
thunder of Jupiter is defigeed as a mark of his acceptance of 
Neficr’s prayers, and a fiyn of his favour to the Greeks. 
However, there being nothing in the. prodigy particular to — 
the Grecks, the Trejans exvound it in their cwn favour, as 
they feem warranted by their prefent fuccefs. This felf- 
partiality of men in apprepriating to themiclyes the pro- 

. tetion 
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As, when black tempefts mix the feas and fkies, 440 

The roaring deeps in wat’ry mountains rife, 

Above the fides of fome finall fhip afcend, 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend; 

Thus loudly roaring, and o’er-pow’ring all, 

Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 

Legiéns on legions from each fide arife: 

Thick fgund the keels ; the ftorm of arrows flies: 

Fierce on the fhips above, the carsbelow, 

Thefe wield the aiace, and thofe the jav'lin throw, 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag’d, . 490 

And.lab’ring armies round the works engag’d ; 

Still in the test Patroclus fate, to tend 

The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 

He fprinkles healing balms, to anguith kind, 

And adds difcourfe, the med’cine of the mind. 4ἀφς 

But when he faw, afcending up the fleet, 

Victorious Troy: Then, ftarting from his feat, 

With bitter groans his forrows he expreft, 

He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breatt. 


Tho’ 


te€tion of heaven, has always been natural tothem. In the 
fame-manner Virgil makes Tursus explain the transforma- 


tion of the Trojan thips inte nymphs, as an ill omen to the 
Trojans. 


Trojaneshec monftra petunt, bis Jupiter ipfe 
Auxiliun folttum eripuit.——x 

Hiftory furnifhes many inftances of oracles, which, by reafon 
of this partial interpretation, have proved an occalien to lead 
men into great misfortunes: It was the cafe of Crefus in 
his wars with Cyrus; and a like miftake engaged Pyrrbus to 
mike war upaa the Romans. 

V. 448. On the feips ab.ve, the cars below.) This is a 
new fort of battle, which Homer has never before mentioned 5 
the Greeks on their thips, and the J72jans in their chariots, 
fightasona plain, L£ufisthias. 
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Tho’ yet thy ftate requires redrefs (he cries) ᾿ 460 
Depart I muft ; What horrors ftrike sy eyes ? 
Charg’d with Achilles’ high commands I go, 

A mournful witnefs of this fcene of woe : 

I hafte to urge him, by his country’s care, 
To rife in arms, and fhine again in war, 455. 
Perhaps fome fav'ring God his foul may bend ; - 

The voice is pow’rful of a faithful friend. 

He fpoke ; and fpeaking, fwifter than the wind 

Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. ' 

Th’ embody’d Greeks the fierce attack fuftain, 470 
But ftrive, tho’ num’rous, to repulfe in vain. . 
Nor could the Trojans, thro’ that finn array, 

Force to the fleet ard tents, th’ impervious way. 

As waen a fhipwright with Palladian art, 

Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev’ty part; 475 
With equal han! he guides his whole defign, 
, By the juft rule, and the Cirecting line : 

The martial leaders with like fkilland care, 

Preferv’d their line, and equal kept the war. 

Brave deeds of arms thro’ all the ranks were tryed, 480 
And ev'ry th'p fuftained an equal tide. 

At one proud bark, high-tow’ring o’er the fleet, 

Ajax the great, and god-like Alector meet : 

For one bright prize the matchlefs chiefs contend, 


Nor this the fhips.can fire, nor that defend ; 485 
One 


V. 472. Nor could the Trojans—Force to the fleet and 
tents th’ impervicus wy.) Homer always marks diftin@ly 
the place of battle ; he here fiews us clearly, that the Tre- 
fons attacked the firit fine of the flect that ftood next the 
wall, or the veifels which were drawn foremoit on the land ; 
there veils were a ftrong rampart to the tents which were 
pitch’d behind, and to the other tine of the navy which ftood 
nearer to the fay to penetrate therefore to the tents,' they 
mult ncceifarily force th: fir line; and defeat the troops 
which defended it. L£uflardins. 
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One kept the fhore;. and one the veffel trod ; 

That fix'd as fate, this acted by a God. 

The fon of Clyrius in his daring hand, 

The deck approaching, fhakes a flaming brand , 

But pierc’d by Te’amon’s huge lance expires ; 49° 
Thund’ring he falls, and drops th’ extinguifh’d fires. 
Great Heéfor view’d him witha fad furvey, 

' As ftretch’d in duft before the ftern he lay. 

Oh! all of Trojan, all of Lycian race f- 

Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous {pace: 499 
Lo! where the fon of royal C/ytius lies, 

Ah fave his arms, fecure his obfequies! 

This faid, his eager jav’lin fought the foe: 
᾿ But 4jax fhunn’d the meditated blow. 

Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown : 500 
It ftetch’d in duft unhappy Lycopbron :- 

An exile long, fuftain’d at Ajax’ board,. 

A faithful fervant to a foreign Ford ;. 

In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, | 

Near his lov’d mafter, as he liv’d, he-dy’d. 406 
From the high poop he tumbles-on the fand,. 

And lies, a lifelefs load, along the land. 

With anguith Ajax views the piercing fight,. 

And thus inflames his brother τὸ the fight. 

Teucer, behold! extended on the fhore 510 
Our friend, our lov’d companion! now no more! - 
Dear asa parent, witha parent’s care, 

To fight our wars, he left his native air. 

This death deplor’d to Hector’s rage we owe x 

Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 

W here are thofe darts on which the fates attend ? 

And where the bow, which Phebus taught to bend.? 
Impatient Teucer haft’ning to his aid, i 


Before the chief his ample bow difplay'd ; 
The 
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Death is the wort ; a fate which all maft try ; 
And, for our country, ‘tis a blifs to die. 
The gallant man, tho’ flain in fizht he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free ; 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ftate ; 
- His own brave friends fhall glory in his fate ». 
His wife live honour'd,.all his race fucceed ; 
Ard late pofterity enjoy the deed ! 
T his rouz’d thé foul in ev'ry Trojan break : 
The god-like Ajax next his Greeks addreft.. 
Hew long, ye warriors of the Argive race, : 
(To gen’rous Argos what a dire difgrace !) 


~*~ 


58% 


599 


How long, on thefe curs’d confines will ye lie,-, - 


¥et undetermin’d, or to live, or.die! 


595° 


What 


V. 582: Deeth is the worft, δες. °*Tis with very 
great addrefs; that, to the bitternefs of death, he adds the 
advantages that were to accrue after it. And the ancients 
are of opinion, that “*twould: be a. advantagenus for young 
foidiers vo read this leffon, concife as it is, a. all the velumes 
of Tyrteus, wherein he endeavours to raife the fpirits of his 
countrymen. Homer makes a noble ‘enumeration οὔ" the 
parts wherein the happinets of a city confits. For having 
told us in-anothcr place, the three great evils to which a 
towo, when taken, is fubjeét; the flaughter of the men, 
. the deftruGtion of the plate by tire, the leading of their 
wives and children into captivity; now he reckons up the 


Mleffings that are contrary to thofe catamities. 


To the 


flaughter of the men indeed he makes no oppofition; be» 
caufe it-~is not neceffary:to the well-being of acity, that 


every individaal fhould be faved, and not! a man flain. 


frathius. 


En- 


V.gg1. The God-like' Ajax next.] . The oration of Heéer 
fe more fplendid and thining than that of Ajax, and alfo 
more folemn, from his fentiments concerning the favour 
and affitance of Jupiter. But that of Ajax is the more 
politick, fuller of management, and apter to perfuade : 
For it abounds with no lefs than feven generous arguments 
to inipire refolution. He exhorts his people cven to death, 


from 
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‘W hat hopes remain, what methods to retire, 

If once your veffels catch the Trojan fire ὃ 

Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 

How He4or calls, and Frey obeys his call ! 

Not to the dance that dreadful-voice invites, ‘606 

It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 

Tis now no time for wifdom or debates ; - 

To your own hands are trufted all your fates : 

And better far, in one decifive ftrife, 

One day fhall end our labour, or our life; 605 

‘Than keep this hard-got inch of barren fands, 

Sull prefsd; and prefs’d by fuch inglorious hands. 

The lift’ning Grecians feel theit leader's flame, 

And ev'ry kindling bofom pants for fame. 

Then mutual flaughters*fpread oneither fide; 610 

By Hector here the Phecian Schedius dy’d.; 

There pierc’d by Sax, funk Laodamas, 

Chief of the foot, of old Antenor’s race. 

Polydamas \aid Otus on the fand, 

The fierce commander of th’ Epetan band. 615 

Hislance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 

The victor ftor ping, from the death withdrew: ; 

(That valu'd life,-O Phebus ! was thy care) 
: But Crafmus’ bofom took the flying fpear : _ 

| His 

“fsom the danger to which their navy was expofed, which if 

once coniumed, they were never like to gethome. And.as 

the Trojans were bid to die, fohe bids his men dare to die Itke- 
wile; and indeed with great neceffity, for the Yrojans may 

recruit after the engagement, but for the Gretks, they had no 

better way than to hazard their lives; and if they fhould 
: gain nothing els by it, yet at leaft they would have a (pee~ 


dy difpatch, net a lingring and dilatory deftruction, £u/fae 
. thins. . . . 
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His corps fell bleeding on the flipp’ry fhore.; ‘620 
-His radiant asms triumphant Meges bore. 
Dolops, the fon of Lampus, rufhes on, 

Sprung from the race of old.Laomedon, 

And faw’d for prowefs in a well fought field:; 
He pierc’d the centre of his founding thield : 625 
But Meges, Phyleus’ ample breaft-plate wore, 

(Well known in fight on Seles” winding fhore, 

For King Expbetes gave the golden mail, 

Compaét, and firm with many a jointed {cale) 

Which oft, ig-cities ftorm’d, and battles won, 6 
Had ν᾽ ἃ the father, and now faves the fon.- 

Full at the Trojan’s head he urg’d. his Jance, 

Where the high plumes above the helmet.dance, 
New-ting’d with 7yrian-dye: In duft below 

. Shorn from the creff, the purple honours glow. 635. 
Mean time their fight the Spartan King furvey’d, 

And ftood ‘by Meges’ fide, a fudden aid, 

Thro’ Dolops’ fhoulder urg’d his forceful dart, 
Which held its paflage thro’ the-panting heart, ' 

And iffu’d at his breaft. With thund’ring found 640 
_ The wairior falls, extended:on the ground, 

In ruth the corqu’ring Greeks to {poil the flain ; 

But Hedfor’s voice excites his kindred train ; 

‘The hero moft, from Hicetaon {prung, 

Fierce Menalippus; gallant, brave, and young.- 645 
He (ere to Troy the Grecians crofs’d the main) 

Fed his large oxen on Percote’s plain ; 

But when ospyefs’d, his country claim'd his care, 
Return’d to I/on, and exéclf'd in war: 
For this, in Priam’s court he held his place, 55° 
Belov’d no lefs than Priam’s royal race. 7 


. Him 
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Him Hedor fingled, as his troops he led, 
And thus inflam’d him, pointing to the dead, 

Lo Menalippus'! lo where Dolops lies ; 

And is it thus our royal kinfman dies ? 65% 
O'ermatch’d he falts ; to two at once ἃ prey, | 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away ! 

Come on—a diftant war no‘tonger wage, 

But hand to hand thy country’s foes engage: 

"Till Greece at once, and all her glory end ; 660 
Or Jéion from her tow’ry height defcend, 

-Heav’d from the loweft ftone ; and bury all - 

In one fad fepulchre, one common fall. 

Hector (this faid) rufh’d forwatd on the foes : 
“With equal ardour Menalippus glows 665 | 
Then Ajax thus—Oh-Greeks ! refpe&t your fame, _ 
Refpect yourfelves, and learn an honeft fhame ; 

ALet mutual rev’rence mutual warmth infpire, 

And catch from brea‘t to breaft the noble fire. 

On valour’s fide the odds of combat lie, — 670 
- The brave live glorious, or lamented die-; 

‘The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 

‘Meets death, and worfe than-death, eternal fhame. 

His gen’rous fenfe he not in vain imparts. ; 

Tt funk, and rooted-in the Grecian hearts 675 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 


And flank the navy witha brazen wall; . 
| Shields 


V. 677. And flank the navy with a brazen eall.| The 
Poet has built the Greetans a new fort of wall out of their 
arim<; and perhaps one might fay, “twas from this paflage 
Ap:lle borrowed that oracle which‘ he gave to the Athenians 
about their wall of wood; in Vike manner the Spartans were 
faid to havea wall ofbones: If fo, we mutt allow tae God not 


alittle obliged to the Poet. Lu/tathsus: 
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“Shields touching fhields, in order blaze above, 

And ttop.the Trojans,tho’ impell’d by Fove. 

The fiery Spartan firtt, with loud applaufe, _ 68a 
Warms the bold fon of Nefor in his caufe. - 

Is there (he faid) in arms a‘youth like you, 

So ftrong to fight, fo active to purfue ? 

Why ftand you diftant, nor attempt a deed ὃ | 
Lift the bold lance, and make fome Zrejan bleed. 685 

He faid, and backward to the lines‘retir’d ; 

Forth rufh’d the youth,-with martial fury fir’d, 
Beyond the-foremoft ranks ; his lance he threw, . 
And round the black battalions-caft his -view. 

‘The troeps of Froy recede with fudden fear, 698 
While the fwift jav’lin hif$’d-along in-air. 

Advaacing Menalippus met the-dart 

With his bold breaft, and felt it in his heart : 
Thund’ring he falls ; his fatling arms refound, 

And his broad buckler rings againft the ground. 695 
The victor leaps upon his:proftrate-prize ; 

Thus ona roe the well-breath’d beagle flies, 

And rends his fide, frefh-bleeding with the dart 
The.diftant hunter fentinto his heart. 

Obferving Heéfor to the refcue flew.; - ᾿οῦ 
Bold as he was, Antiochus withdrew : 

So when a favage, ranging o’er the-plain, 

Has torn the fhepherd’s dog, or fhepherd {wain ; 
While confcious of the deed, he glares around, 

Ard hears the gath’ring multitude refound, γος 
Timely he flies the yet untafted food, 

And gains the friendly fhelter of the wood. 

So fears the youth ; ail Troy with fhouts rurfue, 
While {tones and darts in iningled tempefts δεν; 

But 
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“But enter’d in the Grectan ranks, he turns “718 
‘His manty breaft, and with slew fury bams. 
‘Now on the fleet the tides of ‘Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulfil the ftérn-decrees of ‘fove : 
The Sire of Gods, corifirming Thetis’ prayér, ἡ 
‘The Grecian atdour quench’d in deep defpair; 715 
‘But lifts to glory Troy’s*prévailing bands, 
“Swells all their hearts, and ftrengthens-all their hands. 
“On Ida’s tep he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the fkies ; | 
Then, nor till then, the {cale of war fhall turn, “720 
The Trojans fly, and “conquér’d [ior burn. 
Thefe fates revolv’d in his atmighty ποσὰ, 
“He raifes: Hear to the work delign’d, 
‘Bids him with morethan mortal fufy glow, 
And drives him, likea lightning, on the foe. 72% 
‘So Mars, when hunian crimes for'vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge jav’lin, and whole armies fall. 
Not with more rage a conffagration rolls, 
"Wraps the' ναί! méunttins, and involves the poles. — 
Vos. ffl. G He 
V. 9723. He raifer Hektor, Bc.) This pidure of Hefor, 
‘impuls’d by Fupiter, is a very finifhed piece, ‘and excels 
‘all the drawings of this hero which Homer has given us in 
Yo various attitudes, He is here reprefented as an inftru- 
ment in the hand of Jupiter, to bring about thofe defigns , 
the God had long projected ; Atd as his fatal hour now ap. 
‘proaches, ‘Jove is willing ta recompenfe his hafty death - 
with this fhort-lived glory. Accordingly this being the tatt 
fcene of vitory he’is to appear in, the Poet introduces him 
‘with all imaginable pomp, and adorns him with all the 
terror of ἃ conqueror: His eyes fparkle with fire, his 
mouth foams with fury, his figure is compared to the God of 
War, his rage is equalled to a conflagration and ‘a ftorm, 
and the deftruétion he caufes is re-embled to that which a 
lion makes among the herds. The Poet, by this heap of 


comparifons, raifes the idea of the hero higher than any 
Δωρὶς defcription could reach, 


» 
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He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow. 739 
“Izike fiery metecrs his red eye-balls glow : 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 
* Waves when he nods,-and Jightens.as he. turns : 
‘For ‘Fove his fplendor round the Chief had thrown, 
And caft the blaze of both the hofts en one. 735 
Unhappy glories! for his fate wasnear, © 
Due.to ftern Pallas, and Pelides’ {pear : 
Yet Fove deferr’d the death he.was to pay, 
And gave what fate. allow’d, the honours of a day’! 
. Now all on fire for fame, his breaft, hiseyes 740 
Burn at each foe,.and-fingle ev’ry prize ; 
: Still at the clofeft ranks, the thickeft fight, 
"He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
‘ The Grecian. Phalanx, mavelefs as a tow’'r, 
> Qn all fides batter’d, yet-refifts his power : 745 
“So fome tall rock o’erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds affail’d, bp bilows beat in vain, 
*Uumov’d it hears, above, the tempeft blow, 
And fees the wat’ry mountains break below. 
* Girt in furrounding flames, he feems to fall 750 
Like fire from Fove, and burfts upon them all : 
᾿ Burfts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And fwell’d with tempefts on the thip defcends ; 
| White 
V. 736.—His fate was near—Due te fern Pallas.) It may 
“be atked, what. Pa/las has to do with the Fates, or what Power 
: has fhe over them ? ‘Hemer {peaks thus, becaufe Minerva has 
_already retolved to fuccour Achilles, and deceive Heor in the 
combat between thefe two heroes, as we find in book 22. Pro- 
.perly fpeaking, Pallas is nothing but thé knowledge and wif- 
dom of Fcve, and it is wifdom which prefides over the coun- 


. felsof his provicence , therefore fhe may be looked upon as 
drawing all things to the fatal term to which they are decreed. 

<Dacier. 
V. 752. Rurfis asa eave, ὅες.}" Lenginus, obferving that 
«oftentimes the principalbeauty of writing conhits ia the judi- 
‘cious 
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“White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 


Howl o’er the mafts, and fing thro’ ew’ry fhroud: 755 
G ‘2 ‘Pale, 
“cious affembling together of the great circumftances, and the 
frength with wirich they are marked in the proper place, chufes 
this paflage of Homer aga plain inftance of it. ‘* Where (fays 
“ὁ that noble critick) in defcribing the tefror of a tempeft, "he 
6¢ takes care‘to exprefs whatever are the accidents of moft dréad 
᾿« andhorror in fuch a fituation : He is not content to tell us 
«ὁ the mariners wére in danger, but he brings them before our 
"ἐς eyes, as in a picture, upon the point of being every moment 
“(Ὁ overwhelmed by every wave; nay, the very words-and {yl- 
«fables of the -delcription give us'an image of their peril.” 
He fhews, that a Poet of lefs-judgment would amofe himfelfin 
lefs important circumftances, and fpoil the whole-effee&t of the 
image by minute, ill-chofengor fu perfluous particulars. -Thus 
Aratus endeavouring to refine upon that line, 


And infant death on ev'ry wave appears! 
He turned it thus, 
A flender plank preferves them frow their fate: 


Which, by flourithing upon the thought, thas toft the foftine’s 
and terror of it, and is fo far from improving the image, that 
it leffens and -vanithes in his ‘management. By confining the 
danger to a fingle line, he has (carce left the thadow of it , and 
indeed the word preferves takes away even that. The fam: 
critick produces.a fragment of an old poem on the Arima/pi- 
ans, writtenin this falle tafte, ‘whale author, he doubts not, 
imagined he had (414 fomething -wenderful ‘in the following 
affected vérfes. 1 have done my beft togive:-them the fame 
turn, and-I believe there are thofe Who will aot think them 
idad ones, 


© Ye pow'rs ! what madnefs ! How on ‘thips fo frail, 

* (Tremendous thought 1) can thoughtlefs mortals fail? 
'* For ftormy feas they quit the pleafing plain, 
᾿4 Plant woods, in waves, and dwell amidit the main. 

‘ Far o’er the deen (a tracklefs path) they go, 

* And wander oceans, in purfuit of woo, 

© No είς their hearts, no reft their eyes can find, 

© On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind -; 

* Sunk are their {pirits, while their arms they rear ; 

* And gods are weary'd with their fruitke(e grays.” 
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"Pale, trembling, {Γ᾿ ἃ, the failors freeze with fears ; 
And inftant death on ev’ry wave appears. 

So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hecor meet, 

The chief fo thunders, and fo fhakes the fleet. - 

As when a lien,-rufhing from his den, “66 

Amidtt the plain of fome wide water'd fen, 

(Where num’rous oxen, as at eafe they feed, 

At large expatiate o’er the ranker mead ;) 

Leaps on the herds before the herdfinan’s eyes ; 

The trembling herdfinan far todiftance flies: 768 
“Some lordly bull (the reft difpers’d and fled) 

He fingles out ; arrefts, and lays him dead. 
‘Thus from the rage of Fove-like Hector flew 

‘All Greece in heaps ; but one he feiz’d, and flew. - . 
. Mycenceean Periphes, ἃ mighty name, 770 
‘In wifdom great, in arms well known to fame : 

The minitter of ftern Earyfheus’ ire 

Againt Alcides, Copreus, was his fire : 

T he fon redeent’d the honours of the race, 

A fon as gen’rous as the fire was bafe ; “73 
‘O’er all his country’s youth confpicuous far ἢ 

‘In every virtue, or of peace or war : 

But doom’d to Hector’s ftronger force to yield ; 

Againft the margin of his ample fhield 

He ftruck his hafty foot : hisheels up-fprung ; 780. 
‘Supine he fell ; his brazen hélmet rung. 

On the fall’n Chief th’ invading Frojanpreft, 

And, plung’d the pointed jav’lin in his breatt. 

His eircling friends, who ftrove to guard too late 

‘Th’ unhappy hero, fled, or fhar’d his fate. _ 789 

Chas’d from the foremcft line, the Grecian train 

‘Now man the next,.receding τον τὰ the main : 


Wedg’d 
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Weadg’d in one body at the tents they Rand, 
Wall'd round with fterns, a gloomy-defp’rate band. 
Now manly fhame forbids th’ inglorious flight; 790- 
Now fear itfelf confines them to the fight : 
Man courage breathes in man ; but Nefor mott » 
_ (The fage preferver of the Grecian hoft)-. . 
Exhotts, adjures, to guard thefe utmoft shores 3 : 
And by their parents, by themf¢lves,;:inplores. = 795° 
O friends !be men : your gen’rous. breafts inflame 
With. mutual honour, and. with ‘nvurval fhame ! 
Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 
Your wives, yourinfants,-and-your parents fhare : 
Think. 
V. 796. Neftor’s /peech.} Thispopular harangue of Nefér 
ie juttly extolled as. the ftrongeft‘and moft periuafive piece of 
oratory imaginable.: Iticontains in itevery motive by which 
men can be affected s the prefervation of their wives and chil- 
dren, the fecure poffeflion of their fortunes, the refpe€t of their 
living parents, and-the dwe regard for the memory of thole 
that were departed > By thefe he diverts the Greciaxs from 
any thoughts of flight in the article of extreme peril. Exjfla~ 
thins, τς | 
This noble-exhortation ἰδ finely imitated by Tafa, Ferufaq 


bem, 1.- το." 


O walerefe, ber via conquefia 

Faccia, a riter la preda a ποὶ rapita, 

Liimagine ad alcune in mente defia, / 

Glie la figura quaft, eglie I’ addita 

De la pregante patria e de la mefia 

Supplice fonichivola Sigittita, 

Credi (dicea) che la tua patria [pieghi 

Per la mia lingua ἐπ tai parole i preghi. 
Guarda tu le mie leggi, ei facri tempi 

Fa, ch’io del fangue mio non bagni, ¢ lavi, 

Aficura le virgini da gli empi, 

E i fepolchri, ¢ le cinere de gli avi. 

“ te piangendo i lor paffats tempi 

Moftran la bianca chtomas vecchi gravis 

A te la moglie, ¢ le mammelle, ὁ ἐ petto, 

Le cune, es figli, el marital fu bettas 


- 


- 
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Think of each living father’srev’rend head 5 Sco 

Think of each anceftor with glory dead 5 

Abfent, by me they fpeak, by me they.fue 3. 

They afk their fafety and their fame from you.: 

The Gods their fates on this one aétion lay, 

And all-are loft if you defert the day.. 8a5 
He fpoke, and round him breath’d heroic fires 5. 

Minerva feconds what the fage infpires. 

The midft of darknefs Fove around them threw. - 

She clear’d, reftoring all the war to view 3. 

A fudden ray fhot’ beaming’ o’er the plain, 810 

And fhew’d the flores, the navy, and the main; - 

-Hedtor they faw, and all who fly or fight, 

The fcene wide op’ning to the blaze of light. 

Firft of the field, great “jax ftrikes their eyes, ΝΝ 

His port majeftick, and his ample ἢζε: 815. 

A pond’rous. mace, with ftuds of iron crown’d, 

Full twenty cubits long, he fwings around. 

Nor fights like others fix’d to certain flands,. 

But looks.a moving tow’r above the bands ; 

Hizh on the decks, with vaft gigantick ftride, 820- 

The god-like hero ftalks from fide to fide.. | 

So when a horfeman from the wat’ry mead 


(Skill’d in the manage of the bounding fteed): 
Drives-. 


V. 814. Firft of the field, great Ajax.} In this book, Homer, 
to raife the valour of Hedfor, gives him Nepiune for an antago~ 
nift ; and to raife that of Ajax, he firlt oppoted to him Hedfor,, 
fupported by 4pello, and now the fame Hector impelled and fe- 
_eonded by Fupiter himielf. Thefe are ftrokes of a matters 

hand, E£u/tathius. 
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Drives four fair courfers, practis’d to ohey, 


To fome greatscity thro’ the publick way ; 825." 


Safe in his ας, as fide by fide they run, 

He shifts his feat, and vaults from’ one to one ; . 
And now te this and now to that he flies ; - 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. « 


From fhip to fhip, thus 4jax fwiftly flew, 830," 


No lefs the wonder of the warring crew. 
_A’s furious Hedfor thunder'd threats aloud, © 

And rufh’d enrag’d before the Trojan crowd ; 
Then {wift invades the fhips, whofe beaky prores 


Lay,rank'd contiguous on the bending fhores, 835: 


So the ftrong eagle from his airy height,’ ° 

Who marks the fwans or cranes embody’d flight, 
᾿ Stoops down impetuous, while they tight for food, - 
And flooping darkens with his wings the fldod. 

Jove leads him on with his almighty hand:; . 846 
And breathes fierce fpirits in his following band. 


which Homer here introduces, is a demonttration that the art. 
of mounting and managing horfes was brought to fo great a per- 
fection in thefe early times, that one man could manage four 
at.once, and Icap from one to the other, even when they ran. 
fullfpeed. But fome objeét, That the cuttom of riding was 
not knownin Greece at the time of the Trejan war. Befides, 
they fay that the comparifon is not juft, for the horfes. are faid 
to run full fpeed, whereas the thips ftand firm and unmoved, 
Had Homer put the comparifon in the mouth of one of his he- 
roes, the objection had been juft, and he guilty of an inconfift~ 
ency; but itis he himfelf who fpeaks: Saddle horfes were in 
ufe in his age, and any poet may be allowed to illuftrate pieces 
of antiquity by images familiar to hisown times. This is fufs 
ficient for the firft-objection ; nor is the fecond more reaion-~ 
able , for it isnot ablolutely neceffary that comparifons fhould 
correipond in every particular, it fuffices if there be a general 
refemblance. | This is only introduced to fhew the agility of 
Ajax, who paffes fwiftly from one νοεῖς! to another, and is 
thereforcentirely juit. Luffathius. 


The 
ΟΝ. 814. Drives four fair courfers, 8c.}] The comparifon: ~ 


ay 


” 
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The warring nations meet, the bartle roars, 
‘Thick beats the combat on the founding prores. ᾿ 
‘Thou would’ft have thoyght, fo furious was their firep. 
No force could tame them, and no tail could tire ; 8455 
As if new vigour,from new fights they. won, 
And the long battle was byt then begun. 
Greece, yet unconquer’d, kept alive the wary. 
Secure of death, confding in defpair , 
γον in proud hopes already view’d- the main 85g. 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes flain ; 
Like ftrength it felt from hope, and from defgair 3. 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 

*T was than, bold Heder! whofe refittlef hand 
Firft feiz’d a fhip on that contefted ftrand ; 855 
‘The fame, which dead Proteflais bore, 
The firft that touch’d th’ unhappy Trojan fhore, 
For this in arms the warring nations ftood, 
And bath’d their gen’rous breafts with mutual blood,’ 
Noroomto poize the lance, or bendthebow ; 860 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow : 
Wounded, they wound ; and feek each others hearts. 
With faulchions, axes, words and fhorten’d darts. . 
“The faulchions ring, fhields rattle, axes.found, 
Swords flafh in air, or glitter on the ground ; 865; 
With ftreaming blood the flipp’ry. fhores are γ᾽ ἡ, 
And flaughter’d heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
Still raging He@or with. bis ample hand 
_ Grafps the high fterm, and gives his loud command, 


Hafte,. 


V. 846. The fame, which dead Protefilaus bore.} Homer feigns 
that Heéor laid hold on the thip of the dead Prztefilaus, ra ther. 
than on that of any other, thathe might not diigrace any of hia 
Grecian Generals, Exfathius. 
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Hafle, bring the flames! the toil of ten long years 
Is finifh’d ;.and the day defir’d appears ! 871 
This happy day with acclamations greet, | 
Bright with deftruCtion of yon hoftile fleet. 

The coward-counfels of a tim’rous throng 

Of reverend dotards, check’d our glory long: 875: 
Too long Fove luil’d us with lethargic charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms ; 
In this great day he crowns our full defires, . 
Wakes all our force, and feconds’ all our fires. . 

He fpoke —the warriors, at his fierce command, 886 - 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. . 

Ev’n Ajax paus’d (fo thick the jav’lins fly} - 
Stepp’d back, and. deubted or to live, or die. - 
Yet where the oars are plac’d, he ftands to wait 


What Chief.approaching dares attempt, his fate: 885: : 
co Ev’n - 


Wi 894. The coward-counfels of a tim’rous throng 
Of rev'rend detards—|) 

Homer.adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, to an~ 
fwer beforehand all the objections which he well forefaw would - 
be made, becaufe Héfor never till new attacks the Grecians 
in their camp, or endeavours to bura their navy. He was γε" 
tained by theelders of Troy, who, frozen with fear at the fight : 
of Achilles, never Suffered him to march from the ramparts. . 
Oor Author forgets nothing that has the refemblance of truth’; 
byt he had yet a farther reafon for inferting this, as it exalts the 
glory of his principal hero: Thefe elders of Troy thought it lels 
dificult to defeat the Greeks‘defended with ‘ftrong entrench- 
ments, while Achilles was not with them; than to overcome ; 
them without entrenchments when he affifted them. And this 
is the reafon that they prohibited ρόδον before, and permit. 
him noty, to fally ontheenemy, Dacier. 

V. 879. But nr Jove calls te arms, &c.} Heer feems to 
be fenftble of an extraordinary impulle from heaven, fignified 
by thefe words the moft mighty band of Jove pujbing him on. It 
is no more than any other perfon would be ready to imagine, 
who fhouid rife from a ftate of diftrefs or indolence, into one 
of good fortune, vigour, andactivity. Euflathins, 
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Ev'n to the laft his naval charge defends, 
Now fhakes his fpear, now lifts, and now protends 5 Ε 
Ev’r. yet the Greets with piercing fhouts infpires, 
Aidit attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 
O friends ! O heroes ! names for ever dear, 890 
Once fons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 
Ah! 


V. 899. The fpeeck 2f Ajax.} There is great ftrength, clofe- 
nefe, and fpirit in this (peech, and one might (like many cri- 
tick«} employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in ge- 
meral terms. But fure the perpetual rapture of fuch commene- 
tators, who are always giving us exclamations inftead of criti- 
cifms, may be a mark of great admiration, but of Hittle jadg- 
ment, Of what ule isthis either to areader who has a tafte, 
οἱ to,ene who hasnot? To admire a fine paffage is what the 
former willdo without us. However we ought gratefully to 
acknowledge the good-nature of moft people, who are not only 
pleated with this fuperficial applaufe given to fine paffages, But 
are likewife inclined to transfer to the critick, who only points 
at thefe beauties, part of the admiration juftly due to the Poet. 
Thi: isa cheapand eafy way to fame, which many writers both 
ancient and modern have purfued with great fuccefs, For- 
merly indeed this fort of authors had modefty, and were humbly 
content to call their performance only Florilegia or Pefes: But 
fome of late have pals’d fuch colle€&tions on the world for cri- 
ticifins of great depth and learning, and feem to expect the fame 
flowers thould pleafe us better in thofe paltry nofegays, of their 
own making up, than in the native gardens where they grew. 
As thi. practice of extolling without giving reafons is very 
convenient for moft writers, fo it excellently fuits the igno- 
sunce or lazinefs of moft readers, who will come into any ten- 
timent, rather than take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the 
compliment is mutual: For as fuch criticks do not tax their 
readers withany thoughtto underftand them, fo their readers 
in return advance nothing in oppofition to fuch criticks. They 
may go roundly on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner ; 
What an exquifite [pirit of poetry—How beautiful acircumfance 
—What delicacy of fentimests—With what art bas the Pcet— 
In haw fablime and juft a manner—How finely imagined—How 
wonderfully beautiful and pretical—And \o proceed, without one 
reafon to interrupt the ccurle of their eloquence, mott come 
tortably and ignorantly apottrophifing to the cnd of the chap- 
(cr, 
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Ah ! yet be mindful of your old renown, 

Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 

What aids expect you in this utmoft ftrait ? 

What bulwarks rifing between you and fate? ϑβος 

No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 

No friends to help, no city to defend. 

This fpot is all you have, to lofe or keep ; | 

There ftand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 

Tis hoftile ground you tread , your native lands go: 

Far, far, from bence : youy fates are in your hands. 
Raging he fpoke ; nor farther waftes his breath, 

But turns his jav’lin to the work of death. 

Whate’er bold Trojan arm’d his daring hands 

Againft the fable fhips with flaming brands, ρος". 

So well the chief his naval weapon fped, 

The lucklefs warrior at his ftern lay dead ; 

Full twelve, the boldeft in a moment fell, . 

Bent by great Ajax to the fhades of hell. . 


THB. 


OR THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The fixth battle: The ads and death of Patre- 


Cbs, 


Par ROCLUS (ἐκ parfeance ef the requefi of Neftor én the 
eleventh book) intreats Achilles te faffer Lim te ge te the affflance 
of the Greeks cwith Achilles’s trecps aad armour. He agrees te 
it, but at the fame time charges him ts content Limfelf with ref- 
cuing the fleet, withsut fortker purfuit cf the enemy. The are 
menr, horfes, faldiers, and cffice:s of Achilles are deferibed- 
Achilles offers a libation for the fuccefs of bis friend, after 
which Patroclus leads the Myrmidons to battle. The Trojans 
at the fight of Patroclus ix Achilles’ armear, taking bim for that 
bere, are caft into the utmoft confiernasi:n: He beats them off 
from the veffels, Hetor bimfelf flies, Sarpedon is killed, the’ 
Jupiter was averfe to Lis fate. Several ather porticalars of 
the battle are deferibed , in tke heat of which, Patroclus, sx¢~ 
gleGing the orders of Achilles, purfues the foe to the walls of | 
Troy; where Apollo repulfes and difarms him. Euphorbus 
qweunds him, and Hettor hills im: which concludes the book. 


THE 


THE 
* SIXTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


I LI sA-D 


ῷ O warr’d both armies on th’ enfanguin’d fhore, 
While the black veffels fmoak’d with human‘gore. 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies ; 

The ftreaming tears fall copious from his eyes ; 


Not 


* We have at the entrance of this book one of the moft beau- 
tiful parts of the Iliad. The two different characters are admi- 
rably fuftained in this dialogue of the two heroes, wherein there 
is not a period but ftrongly marks not only their natural tem- 
per, but that particular difpofition of mind in either, which 
arifes from the prefent ftate of affairs. We fee Patreclus touch- 
ed with the deepeft compaffion for the misfortune of the Greeks 
(whom the Trojaxs had forced to retreat to their fhips, and 
which thips were on the point of burning) proftrating himfelf: 
before the veffel of Achi/les, and pouring out his tears at his 
feet. Achilles, Rruck with the grief of his friend, demands 
the caufe of it. Putroclus, pointing to the thips, where the 
flames already began to rife, tetls him he is harder than the 
rocks or fea which lay in profpeét before them, if he is not 
touched with fo moving a fpe€tacle, and can fee in cold blood 
hisfriends perifhing before hiseyes. As nothing can be more 
aatural aod affecting than the {peech of Patreciss, fo nothing is 


more 
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Not fafter, trickling to the plains below, . 3: 
From the tall rock the fable waters flow. 
Divine Pelides, with compaflion mov'd, 


Thus fpoke, indulgent to his beft belov'd. 
Patroclus;, 


more lively and pifturefque than the attitude he is here de«- 
{cribed in. 

The Pathetic of Patroclus’s fpeech is faely contrafted by the 
Fierté of that of Achilles. While the former is melting with 
forrow for hiscountrymen, the utmoft he can hope from the late.. 
ter is but to Dorrow his armour and troops ; to obtain his per- 
fonal affiftance he knows is impofdble. At the very inftaat: 
that Achilles is moved to afk the caufe of his friend’s concera, . 
he feems to fay that nothing could deferve it but the death of 
their fathers: and in the fame breath fpeaks of the total de- - 
Rruion of the Greeks as of too flight a caufe for tears. Pae 
sreclus, at the opening of this {peech, dares not name Agamem- 
son even for being wounded; and efter he has tried to bend . 
him by all the arguments that could affe& an human breaft, . 
concludes by fuppofing that fome oracle or fupernatural infpi- 
ation is the caufe that withhold; his arme. What can matcd: 
the fiercenefs of his anfwer: Which implies, that not the onte 
cles of heaven itfelf thould be regarded, if they ftood in com- 
petition with bis refentment: That if he yields, it maft be 
through his own mere motive: the only reafon he has ever 
to yield, is that nature itfelf cannot fupport anger eternally : - 
And if he yield» now, it is only becaufe he had before deters 
mined to do fo at a certain time, (//. 9. V. 773.) That time 
was not till the flames fhould approach to his own fhips, till the 
laft article of dinger, and that not of danger .to Greece, but to 
himfelf. Thus hisvery pity had the fterneft qualifications in 
the world. Afterall, what is ithe yields to? only to fuffer 
his friend to go in his ftcad, juft to fave them from prefent 
ruin, but he exprefly forbids him to proceed any farther than 
burely to put out the fires, and fecure his own and his friends 
Feturn to their country: And all this concludes with a with, 
thac(if it were poffible) every Greek and every Trojan might 
perifh except themilelves. Such is that wrath of Achilles, that 
more than wrath, as the Greck μῆνις implies, which Homer has 
painted in fo ftrong a colouring. 

V. 8. Indulgent to his bef δε) ὁ. The friendthip of Achilles 


and Pats eclus iy celebrated by all antiquity: And Homer, noe 
With- 


.« 
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Patroclus, fay, what grief thy bofom bears,. 
That flows fo faft in thefe unmanly tears ?- Lo 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps. 
From her lov’d breaft, with fonder paflion weeps δ 
Not more the mother’s foul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou haft mine 1 O tell me to what end 1S 
Thy melting forrows thus purfue thy friend ?- 

Griev® 


withftanding the anger of Actilles was his proféefe’d fubjeat, has 
found the fecret to difcover, thro’ that very anger, the fofter 
parts of his chacagter, In this view. we Mall find him gene- .- 
rous in.his temper, defpifing gain or booty, and us far as his 

bonour is concerned, fond of his miftrefs, and eafy to his. 
friend; Not provd, but when injured ; and not more revenge- 

ful when ill ufed, than grateful and gentle when refpectfally 

treated, ‘** Patroclus (Says Phile/> ctus, who probably. grounds. 
his affertion on fome ancient tradition) ** was not fo much ele 

44 der than Achilles as to pretend to dire him, but of a tender,: 
«ς madeft and unaffuming nature; conftant and diligent in 

4. his attendance, and feeming to have no affections but thofe 
“Sof his friends.” The fame author has a very pretty paf~ 

fage, where Ajax is introduced enquiring of Achi‘les, ** Which 

«ὁ of all his warlike ations were the moft difficult and dangee. 
‘6 rousto him? He anfwers, thofe which he undertook for , 
*S the fake of his friends. And which (contiaues Ajax) were 

«ὁ the moft pleafing and eafy ? The very fame, replies chil 

«Jes, Hethen afkshim, Which of allthe wounds he ever 
<¢ bore in battle was the moft painful to him ἃ Achilles ane 
«ἔχετε, That which he received from He&or. But Hedor, 

«* (ays Ajax, never gave you ἃ wound. Yes, replies Achilles, 

6° a mortal one when he flew my friend Patreelus,” 

It is faidin the life of dlexander the Great, that when that. 
Prince vifited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and place 
ed 2 crown upon the tomb of Achilles; his friend Hephefion 
placed another on that of Patreclus, as an intimation of his be- 
ing to Alexander what the other wasto Achilles, On which 
occafion the fayiag of Alexander is recorded; That Achilles, 
qwas bappy indeed, for having fuch a Friend to lowe him livingy. 
and fuch a Poet to celebrate bim dead. ° ™ 

V. ut. No girl, no infant, δες. 1 know the obvious tranflae 
tien of this paflage makes the comparifon confift only in tearg . 


w 
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Griev' thou loz me. or Sr τὸν martial band δ 
Or come fad tidings fou cur πδένε land ? 
Our fathers τε, ‘car frit, mort tencer care } 
Thy gcod \dexeri«s creatkes the vital air, 208 
Ana heary Peleus yet extends zis cays ; 
Pieas‘d in thes age to kear thea chidrer’s praife. 
Or may fom: meacer cacfe thy pity claim ? 
Periaps yon’ re!ques cf the Grecian came, 
Dcom'd in their thigs to fink by ὅτε acd fword, 2m 
Ard pay the forfeit of the:r sauz=:w Lord δ 
Whate’erthe caufe, reveal thy fecret care, 
And fpeak thofe forrows which a friend would fhare. 
A figh, thazinftant trom his 5ofom broke, 
Another follow’d, and Frtrsc'us fpoke. 45 
Let Greece at length with pi.y touch thy breat;: 
Thyfelf a Greek ; acd once, of Greeks the beft t , 
Lo - 


of the infant, applied to thofe of Patrsclss. Butcertainly the 
idea of the fimite will be much fiser, is we comprehend alfoia 
τ δε mother’s fondnefs and cencera, awakened by this aneafte 
nefecfthe child, which ao lef: aptly corre:ponds ~w'th the téne 
dernefs of Acki les on the fight c: bie friend's afidiion, And 
there is yet a third 5ranch of the comparifon, in that purfuit, 
and conftant application the infant makes to the motker, io the 
fame manner as Patreelus follows Actiiles with bis grief till he 
force: him to take notice of it. I think (all thefe circumftan- 
ces laid together) nothing can be more affecting or exa& io 
all its views, than this fimilitude; which, w.thout thar ree 
gard, has perhaps fcemed but low and trivial to an anreflee 
ing reader, 

V. 31. Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaf.) The 
commentators Jabocr to prove, that the word. io the original 
which begin thi: fpeech, Mn νεμέσι, Be not angry, are not cant 
to defire A/slles to bear no farther refentment againft the 
Greeks, butonly not to be dilplealed at th: tears wh'ch Patro- 
εἶκε thed for their misfortune. Patrociys (they fay) was aot fo 
imprudent to begin his interceffion in that manner, when there 


wae uced of fomcthing more iatiauating. [ take this to be an 
excels 


Cad 
” 
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Lo! ev’ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies pierc’d with wounds, and bleeding in his tent, 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus’ fon, 35 
And wife U/yfes at the navy groan 
More for their country’s wounds, than for their ow). 
Their pain foft arts of pharmacy-can eafe, 
Thy breaft alone no lenitives appeafe. 

May never rage like thine my foul enflave, 40 
O great in vain ! unprofitably brave ! 
Thy country flighted in her laft dittrefs, - 7 
What friend, what man, from thee fhall hope redrefs ? 
Nomen unborn, and ages yet behind, 7 
Shall curfe that fierce, that unforgiving mind. 4S 
© man unpitying ! ifof man thy race ; . 
But fuse thou fpring’ft not from ἃ foft embrace, 
Nor ever am’rous hero caus’d thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddefs brought thee forth. 

| Some _ 

excefsof refinement: The purpofe of every period in his fpeeck 
is to perfuade Achilles to lay afide his anger, why then may 
he not begin by defiringit ? The whole queftion is, whether 
he may fpeak cpenly in favour of the Greeks, in the firft half. 


of the verfe, or in the latter? For ia the fame line he. repres. 

fents their diftrefs. 

τοῖον γὰς ἄχος βεξίηκεν "᾿Αχαιός. . 

*Tis plain he treats him without much referve, calls him ime 

placable, inexorable, and even mifchievous (for αἰναρέτη implies 

no lefs.) 1 donot fee wherein the caution of this fpeech cone 

fifts: it isa generous, unartful petition, whereof A¢billes*s nae 

ture would much more approve, than of all the artifice of Uly/- 

fes, to which he expreffed his hatred in the ninth book, - 

V. A412. 

- V. 35. Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus’ fon, 
dnd wife Uly Tes. ————] 

Patroclus in mentioning the wounded Princes to Achilles, takes 

care not to put Agamemnon firft, left that odious name ftriking 

his ear ona fudden, fhould αἴ it againft the reft of his dif- 

courie ;Neither does he aame him ἰμ{π, for fear Achilles,’ 
dwelling 
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Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, s5@- 
And raging feas produced thee in a ftonn... 
A foul well (αἰτίης that tempeftuous kind, 
᾿ So rough thy manners, fo untam’d thy mind. 

If fome dire Oracle thy breaft alarm, | 
If ought from Fowe, or. Thetis, top thy.arm, 55: 
Some beain of comfort yet on Greess may. fhine, 
If I but lead the Myresidonian line : 
Clad in thy. dreadful arms if happear,. 
Proud Troy fhall tremble, and defert the war: - : 
Without thy perfon Greece fhall win the day, , 6a 
And thy mere image chafe her foes away. . 


Prefs’d 


dwelling-upon it, thould fall inte a pafion:: Bat he fides it 
into the middle, ‘mixing and confounding #t with the reft, that 
it might not be taken too much'notiee τοῦ, and that the names 
which precede and follow it may dimini(h the hatred it might: 
excite. Wherefore he does not fo much as accompaay it with. 
an epithet, . , 

I think the foregoing remark of Exftathins is very ingenious, 
and I have given into it fo far, as to chufe rather to make Pa- 
trockzs call him Arrens* fon, than Agamemnon, which ‘yet farther - 
foftens it, fince thus it might as well be imagined he ἢ 
Menelaus, asof Agamemnon. 

V. δι. And thy mere image chafe her foes σεσσγ.Ἶ It-is hard 
to conceive a greater compliment, or one that could more touch 
the warlike ambition-of Achilles, than.this which Homer puts 
intothe mouth of Patroelus. [1 wasalfo an encomium whic 
he could nat fulpeét of flattery ; fince the petfon who made it 
defires to hazard his life upon the fecurity that the enemy could © 
not {upport the fight of the very armour of Achilles: And 
indeed Achilles himfelf feems to entertain no lefs a thought, ia 
the anfwer to this fpeech, where he alcribes the flight of Trop - 
to the. blazing of hishelmet ; acircumftance wonderfully fine,. 
and nobly exalting the idea of this hero's terrible character. 
Befides all this, Hower had it in view to prepare hereby the 
Wonderful incident that is to enfue in the eighteenth book, 


Where-the very fight of Achilles trom his thip turas the fortune 
of the. war. 
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‘Prefs’d by freth forces, her o’erlabour’d train 

Shall quit the fhips, and ‘Greece réfpire again, 

Thus blind to fate! with fupplicating breath, 

Thou begp’ft his-arms, and in his arms thy death. 65 
"Unfortunately good ! a hoding figh 

Thy friend -réturn’d ; and with it,.this-reply, 

Patroclus‘! thy Achilles’ knows no fears’! 

“Nor words from Feve, nor’Oracles he hears 2. 
"Nor ought a mother’s-confcience can fuggett -; 
“The-tyrant’s pride lies rooted:in‘my breaft. 
My wrongs, my wrongs, myconftant thought engage, 
Thofe, my fole oracles, infpiremy rage ; 
"J made him tyrant-; gave him.pow’rs to-wrong 
Kvn me : ‘I felt it ; and fhall feel it-long, 
‘The maid, my black-eye’d-maid, -he forc’d away, 
“Due to the toils of many a well-fought-day ; 
Due to my conquett of her father’s reign:; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. . 
.From me he fore’d her ; me, the ‘bold and ‘brave ; 80 
-Difgrac’d, difhonour’d, like the meaneft ilave. 

But bear we this-—— the wrongs I grieve are paft ; 
‘Tis time our fury fhould relent at lak: 


I fix'd its date : the day I wifh’d appears: I 
85 


ο 


75 


"Now Heder to my thips his battle bears, 
The flames my eyes, the fhouts invademy ears. 
then, Patroclus ! court fair honour’s chars 
Th Trey’s fam’d helds, and in Achilles’ arms.: 
‘Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, « - 
‘Go fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. © = go 
‘See the thin reliques of their baffled band, | 
At the laft edge of yon’ deferted land"! 
Behold all J/ion‘on their fhips defcends ; 
‘How -the-cloud blackens, how ‘the ftorm impends ! : 
t 
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It was not thus, when at my fight amaz'd, 95 
Troy faw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd. 
Had not th’ injurious King our friesdthip loft, 
Yon’ ample trench had bury’d half ber hott. 
No camps, no bulwarks now the Treians fear, 
Thofe are not dreadful, no Achilles there:: 100 
No longer flames the lance of γε fon ; 
No more your Gen’ral calls his heroes on ; 
Heélor, alone, | hear ; his dreadful breath 
Commands your faughter, or prociaims your. death. 
Yet now, Patroclus, iffue to the plain ; 105 
Wow fave the thips, the rifing fires reftrain, 
Aid give the Greeks to vifit Greece again. : 
But heed my words, and marka friend’s command, 
Who trufts his fame and honours in thy hand, 

And 


V. 101. No denger flames the lance of Tydeus’ fx.) By what 
Achilles here fays, jotning Dicmed to Agamemace in this taunte 
ing reflection, one may juftly fulpect there was fome particae 
lar difagreement and emulation between thefe two Heroes, 
‘This we may fuppofe to be the more matural, becaufe Dismede 
wasof all the Greeks confeffediy the ncareft in fame and cou- 
rage to Achilles, and therefcre the moft Irkely to move his en- 
vy, as being the moft likely to fupply his place. The fame 
fentiments are to be obfervea in Diomed with regard to JAchil- 
les ; he is always confident in his own valour, and therefore ia 
the greateft extremities he no «here acknowledges the neceflity 
of appeafing Achilles. but alwaysin council appears moft forward 
and refolute to carry on the war without him. For this reafon 
he wasnot thoughta Αἰ ἀπ Βα Του to Achilles ; and upon re- 
turn from the «mbaffy, he breaks into a fevére reflection, not 
only upon A Ailles, but even upon Agamemazn who had fent this 
embaffy to him, 7 wif thou badft not font thefe fupplicatisns 
and gifts co Achilles: bes infolence was extreme before, but πο 
his arrcgance wil be intolegable, let us not mind whether be 
goes or flays, but do cur duty and prepare for the battle, Eufta- 
thius oblerves, that Achilles ules this particular expreffion con- 
cerning Diomede, 


Οὐ γάρ Τυδείδεω Διομήδεος ἐν παλάμησι 
Μαίνεται by tim 
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‘And from thy deeds expects, th’ Achaian hoft 110 
‘Shall render back the beauteous maid he lott: 
‘Rage uncontroul’d thro’ all the hoftile ‘crew, 


Βαϊ touch net Hector, Hedfor is my due. 
Tho’ 
“becaufe it was the fame boafting expreffion ‘Di:med had appli- 
ed tohimfelf, JJ. 8. V. 211. of the original. But this hav- 
‘ang been faid only to Nefor in the heat of fight, how can we 
fuppofe Achilles had notice of it? This obfervationthews the 
ereat diligence, if not the judgment, of'the.good Archbi- 
op. . 
V. 111. Shall: render back the beasteons »ππαοἱά.} But this is 
what the Greeks had already offered to -do, and which he has 
-refafed; this then is an inequality in Achilles’s manners, Not 
atall: Achilles is {till ambitious; when he refufed thefe pre 
fents; the Greaks were ποῖ ἴον enough, he would not receive 
them till they were reduced’ to the laft extremity, and till he 
was fufficiently revenged by their loffes. Dacier. 
V. 113. ‘But touch not Hegtor.] This injun&ion of Achilles is 
. highly correfpondent to his ambitious character :. He is by no 
means willing that the conqueft of Hector που] be atchieved 
by any hand but his own: in that point of glory he is jealous 
even of his deareft friend, This alfo wonderfully ftrengthens 
the idea we have of his implacability.and refentment ; fince at 
the fame time that nothing can move him to affift the Greeks 
‘in the battle, we fee it is the utmoft force upon his nature to 
. aoftain from it, by the fear he manifefts left any other thould 
fubdue this hero. . 


.The verfe I am fpeaking of, 
- Τὰς ἄλλυς ἐνάριξ' ἀπὸ δ᾽ Ἔκτορος ἴσχεο χεῖρας, 
“is cited by Diggenes. Laertius as Homer's, but not to be found in 
- the editions before that of Barnes's. It is.certainly one of the 


_ inftru€tions of Achilles to Patrcelus, and therefore properly pla- 
cedia this fpeech ; but I believe better after © 


mori δ᾽, ἀγλαὰ Sapa mépwow, 


_ than where he-has inferted it four lines above: For Achilles's 
inftructions not beginning till V. 83. . 

τείθεο δ', ὡς τοι Ey» μύθϑ τέλος ἐν φρεσὶ θείω, ΜΌΝ 

‘ahis not fo proper to divide this material one‘ from the reft. 

“Whereas 


τὸς HOMER'S TLIAD. ‘B. χυπ 
Tho’ Jove in thunder fhould command the war, 

Be juft, confult my glory, and forbear. τις 
T he fleet once fav'd, defi:t from farther chace, ΄ 
Nor lead to /tion’s walls the Grecian race ; 

Some adverfe God thy rafhnefs may deftréy -; 

Some God, like Pharbus, ever kind to Troy. ᾿ 

Let Greece, redeem’d from this deftructive ftrait, 120 
Do her own werk, and leave the reft to fate. 
Ob ! would to ull th’ immortal pow’rs above, 

Apolle, Pallas, and almighty Fowe ! " 

“αι 
Whereas (according to the method I propofe) the whole ces» 
text‘will licin this order. Obey my -trjund?ies, as 
my intereft andhbonour, Make as great a flunghter of the “Tro. 
jans as yin will, but abfaix from Heftor. And as forn ay yet 
have repulfed them from the fbips, be fatisfied and return : For 
it may be ‘fatal te-purfue the victery to the walls of 
Troy. 
νας. Gonfult my zlory, and forbear.\ Achilles tells Patree 
eles, that if he purtucs the foe too far, whether he fhall be vice 
tor or vanquithed, it mufteither way prove prejudicial tohis glo- 
ry. For by the former, the Greeks having no more need of Achibk 
les's aid, will not ‘reftore him his captive, nor try any more 
to appeafe him by prefents: By the latter, his arms would be 
left in the enemy’s bands, and he himielf upbraided with the 
death of Patroclus. Dacier. 

V. 122. OA! would to all, δες. Achilles from his overflow- 
ing gall vents this execration; The Trejans he hates as profef- 
fed enemiics, and he detefts the Greciaszs as peojle who had 
with calmnefs overlooked his wrongs. Some of the ancient 
criticks not entering into the manners of Achilles, would have 
expunged this imprecation, as uttering an univerfal malevo- 
lence to mankind. This violence agrees perfectly with his 
implacable character. But one may obferve at the fame time 
the mighty force of friendthip, if for the fake of his dear Patroe, 
εἶμ: he will prote&t and fecure thofe Greeks, whofe deftruction 
he withes. What a little qualifies this bloody with, is, that we 
may fuppofe it fpoken with great unreiervednels, as in fecret, 
and between friends. 

Moai. de /a Motte hava lively remark upon the abfurdity 
of this wifh. Upon the fuppofition that Jupiter hed granted its 
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‘That not one Trejan might be left alive, 
And not a'Greek of all the race furvive ; 125 
. Might only we the vaft deftruction fhun, 
_ ‘And only’ we deftroy th’ accurfed town ! 


Such confrence held the <hiefs ; while on the ftrand, 
Great Feve with conqueft crown’d the Trojan band. 


Ajax no more the founding ftorm fuftam'd, 130 
So thick, the darts an iron. tempeft rain'd : 
νοι. Il. . Ἢ On 


if all the Trojans and Greeks were deftroyed, and only Achilles 
and’ Patroclus left to conquer Trey, he aks what would be the 
victory without any enemies, and the triumph withont any 
fpe€tators? But the anfwer is very obvious ; "Homer intends to 
_paint a maa in paffion ; the withes-and {chemes of fach an one 
‘are feldom conformable to reafon ; and the manmers are pre- 
ferved the better, ‘the lefs they dre reprefented to be fo, 
This brings into my mid that curfe in Shakefpear, where 
that admirable matter of nature makes Northumberland, in the 
-zage of his paffion, wife for an univerfal deftrudtion. 


a—' Now Ict:not natbre’s hand 

* Keep the wiht flood-eonfin’d!. Let order die, 

"© And let the world no longer be a ftage 
4 To feed contentien in a lingring a& : 

"4 But let one (pirit.of the firft- born Cais 

- 4 Reign ἴα all-bofome, that each heartbeing fet 

© On bloody courfee, the rude fcene may end, 
* And darkne(fs be the burier of the dead!" 


“VW. 130. Ajax se more, δες, Phisdeftription of Ajax wearied 
out with battle, is a paffage of exquifite life-and beauty: Yee 
‘what I think nobler than the defcription itfelf, is what he faye 
- at the end of it, that-his héte, even in this excefs of fatigue and 
languor, could fcarce be moved from-his poft by the efforts of a 
‘whole army. "Virgil has copied the defcription very exactly, 
. wen. "9. .- 7 
“Ergo nec clypeo juvenis («δ δενε tantum 
Nes dextra valet 3: injects fic undique tekis 
“Obruitur. Srepit affdus cava tempera circum 
“πεν galea, δὲ faxis folida era fatifcunt : 
-Dilcufleque jubs capiti, accfufficitumbo = ᾿ 


1Aibue; 
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On his tir’d arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His hollow helm with falling jav’lins rung, 7 
His breath, in quick, fhort pantings, comes and goes ; 
And painful fweat from all his membersflows. τας 
Spent and o’erpow’rd, he barely breathes at moft > 
Yet fcarce an army ftirs him from his poft : ι 
Dangers on dangers all aroynd hin grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe fucceeds to woe. 

Say, mutes, thron’d above the ftarry frame, 140 
How firft the navy blaz’d with Trojan flame ὃ 

Stern Heor σαν ἃ his fword; and ftanding near' 
Where furious 4jax ply’d his afhen fpear, 
Full on the lance.a ftroke fo juftly fped, - 
That the broad faulchion lopp’d its brazen head: 145, 
His pointlefs {pear the warrior fhakes in vam -: 
‘The brazen head falls founding on the plain. 


-Great 


IQibus: ingeminant baftis δ᾽ Trots@& iple 
Fulninens Ane{ibeus , tum toto corpore fudor 
Liquitur, G piceum, nec refpirare petefias, 
Flumen agit, fefjss quatit eger anbelitus artus. 


The circumftances which I have marked ἴῃ ἃ different chas 
racter are improvements upon Homer, and the laft verfe excels 
lently expretfes, in the thort catching up of the numbers, the 
quick, fhort panting, reprefented in the image. The reader 

-may ddd to the comparifon an imitation of the fame place 
in Tuffe, Cant. 9. St. 97. 


Fattsintanto biil follan cis, ch’ δ conceffa 
Fare a terrena fora, her piu non puote : 
Tutto é fanguee fudore, um grave, ὁ jpeffo 
Anhelar eli ange tl petto, ei fianchi forte. 
Langue fatta ἰ9 feuds 31 braccio opps effe, 
Gira la defira il ferro in pigre vote ; 
Spela, ὁ won taglia, ediv-nends ottufa 
Perdate il brands quai de brands ba l'afe, 
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Great Ajax faw,and own’d the hand divine, . 
‘Confeffing Fove, and trembling at the fign, : 
“Warn’d, he retreats.’ Then fwift from all fides pour 168 
The hifling brands-; thi¢k ftreams the fry fhow’r ; 
*O'er the high ftern the curling volumes rife, 
‘And fheets of rolling fmoke involve thetkies, 
‘Divine ycbitfes view'd the rifing flathes, 
And fmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 155 
Arm, arm, Patroclus'? “Lo, the blaze afpires! 
_ "The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 
Hy Arm, 
V. 148. Great Ajax faw, ond own'd the band ‘divine, 
_ Confeffing Jove, and trembling at the fign.} 
“Yn the Greek ther€ isadded an explication of this fign, which 


‘has no other allafion to the a€tuon, bet a very.odd one ina fin- 
‘gle phrafe or metaphor. 


cameo pa πάγχυ μέχης ἔπι μήδεα κεΐρει 
οἰ Ζεὺς ὑψείρεμύτης, Τρώεσσι δὲ Bwnilo νίκην, 
“Which may be tranflated, . 


So feem’d their hopes cut off by heav’g’s high Lord, 
So.doom'd to fall before the Trojan {word. 


‘Chapman endeavours to account for the meannefs of this cone 
‘eeit, by the grofs wit of Ajax, who feeing the head of hi: Innce 
cut off, took it into his fancy that Jupiter would in the fame 
manner cut off the counfels and fchemes of the Greeks. For 
,to underftand this far-fetched apprehenfion gravely, as the com- 
mentators have done, is indeed (‘to ule the words of Chapman) 
‘moft dull.and Ajaatical, “1 believe no man will blame me for 
‘deaving thefe lines out of the text. ᾿ 
V. 154. Achilles wiew'd the rifiag ames.) This event ispre- 
‘pared with..a great deal of art and probability. That effe& 
whicha multitude of tpeeches was not able to Accomplith, one 
lamentable {peckacte,.the fight of the flames, at length brings 
‘to pafs, and moves 4cbilles to compaflion. This it .was (fay 
“‘the.ancients) that moved the tragedigns to make vifible repre- 
{entations of mifery ; for the [pectators behalding people in un- 
“happy circumftances, find their Jouls more deeply tayched, than 
‘by all the;ftraiis of chetorick, Eufatbens, : 
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Amn, ere ocr veficis catch the fpreading flame ; 
.Anm, ere the Grecians be ao more a name ; 
Γ hafe to bring the troaps—T he hero faid ; τόο 
Tke frierd with ardour and with joy obey’d. 

He cas’d his limbs in brafs, and δεῖ around 
His manly legs, with filver buckles bound 
The clafping greaves ; then to his breaft applies 
"Tbe flamy guirafs, of 2 thoufand dyes ; τς 
Esublaz'd with fuds of gold, his faulchion fhone, _ 
In the rich belt, asin a tarry zore. __ ; 
Achilles thield his ample fhoulders {pread, 
Achilles’ helmet rodded o’er his head. 
Adorn’d in all his terrible array, τόρ 
He flath’d around intolerable day. 
Alone, untouch’d, Pelides’ jav’lin ftands, 
Not to be pois’d but by Pelides’ hands : 

From 


V. 162. Hecas'dhis limbs in brafs, &c.] Homer does not 
amule himfelf here to defcribe thefe arms of Achilles at length, 
for befides that the time permits it not, be referves this de- 
fcription for the new armour, which Thetis thall bring that 

Acro; adefcription which will be placed in a more quiet mto- 
tment, and which will give him all the [εἰΐατε of making it, . 
without requiring any force tointroduce it. Exflathsas. 

V. 172. Alone, antcich’d, Pelides’ jav'lin ands.) This paf- 
fage affurds another inftance of the ftupidity of the commenta- 
tora, whoure here moft abfurdly inquifitive after the reafons 
why J’atroclus does not take the fpear, as well as the othet 
arma, of Achilles P He thought himfelf a very happy man, who 
firit found out, that: Homer had certainly given this fpear to 
Patreclus, ifhhe had not forefeen that when it fhould be loft in 
hia future unfortunate engagement, Vulcan could not fyrnoith 
Achilles with another; being no joiner, but only a fmith. 
Bgl, it tems, was not fo precifely acquainted with /ulcaa's 
ditubility to profefs the two trades, fince he has, without any 
fcruple, employed him in making a fpear, as well as the other 
atins, for “ένα... Nothing is more obvious than this thought 
of ddencr, who intended to zaife the idea of hishero, by: giv- 

10§ 


a ~ 
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From Pelion’s fhady brow the plant entire : 
Old Chiron rent, and fhap’d it for his fire ; 175: 
Whofe fon’s great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and thé dread of fields, 
The brave Autemedon (an honour’d name, 

The fecond to his Lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partne~ of the war) 180 © 
The winged courfers harnefs’d to the car. | 
Xanthus and Balius, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wind, and like the wind in fpeed ; 

H 3 ~ ‘Whom 


ing him fuch a fpear, 88. ηὸ other could wield: The defcrip- - 
tion of it in this place is wonderfully pompous. 

V. 183. Sprung from the wind.) it is a beautiful inven. 
tion ef the Poet, to reprefent the wonderful fwiftnefs of the 
horfes.of Achelles, by faying they were begotten by the 
weftern wind. This fiction is truly poetical, and very proper 
in the way of natural allegory. However, it is not altoge- 
ther improbable our Author might have defigned it even in - 
the literal fenfe: Nor ought the notion to be thought very 
extravagant in a Poet, fince grave naturalifts have ferioufly 
vouched the truth of this kind of generation. Some of thefe - 
relate, as an undoubted piece of natural hiftory, that there 
was ancieatly a breed of this kind of horfes in Portugal, | 
whofe dams were impregnated by a weftern wind; Varro, 
Columella, and Pliny, are all of this opinion. Ifhall only 
mention the words of Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. 8. cap. 42. 
Cinflet in Luftania circa Olyfipenem oppidum, & Tagum 
annem, equas favinio flante obverfas antmalem ccncipere [pie ἢ 
vitum, idgue partum βεγὶ & gigni perniciffimum, See alfo the 
fame author, /. 4. ς. 22.1. 16. €. 28, Poffibly Homer had 
this opinion in view, which ‘we fee has authority more than 
Sufficient to give it place in poetry. Vurgi/ has given usa 
defcription of this manner of conception, Georgie 3. 


Continucque avidis ubi fubdita flamma medallis, 

Vere magis (quia vere calor redit ofibus) tlie 

Ore omnes verfe in uephyrum, fast rupibus altss, 
Exceptantque leves auras: © fape-fine ullis 

Conjugiis, vento gravida (nirabile diaz) 

Saxa per @ feopulos © depreffas coavalles 

Difiginat mm ΝΣ 
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Weom the wing'd Harpye, {wift Podarge, bore, 
By Zepiyr pregnant onthe breezy fhore. 185 
Swift Pecafus was added to their fide, 
(Once great <étion’s, now Ach! les, pride) 
Who, like in ftrength, in fwifinefs, and in grace, 
A marta! courfer match’d th’ immortal race. 
Achilles {peeds from tent to tent, and warms) 100 
His hardy |f;r2aidons to blood and arms. 
All breathing death, around their chief they ftand, 
A grim, terrific, formidable band : 
Grim as voracious wolves that feek the fprings, 
When {calding thirft theirburning bowels rings. 195 
(Whea 


V.186. δεν Pedafus was added te ther fide.] ere 
was a πες {ΠΥ for a ipare borfe (as in another place Nefer 
lad occafion fur the fame) that if by any m sfortane one of 
the other borfes fhould fall, there might be a freth one ready 
at hand to fupply his place, This is good management 
in the Poet, to deprive Achilles, not-only of his charioteer 
nnd bis arms, but of one of his incftimable horfes. Euffae 
si sus. 

V. 194. Grim as voracious eoelues, &c.) There is 
fcarce any picture in Homer fo much in the favage aod ter- 
rible way, as this comparifon of the Myrmidens to wolves: 
It puts one in mind of the pieces of Spagwolett, or Salvater 
Rofa: Fach circumftance is made up of images very ftrongly 
coloured, and horrioly lively. The principal defign is to 
reprefent the ftern Jooks and fierce appearance of the - Myrmi- 
dons, a gaunt and ghaftly train of raw-boned bloody-minded- 
fellows, But befides this, the Poet feems to have fome fare 
ther views in fo many different particulars of the compazi- 
jou: Their cager defire of fight is hinted at by the wolves 
thirfting after water: Their ftrength and vigour for the 
battle is intimated by their being tilled with food: And as 
thefe beafts are faid to have their thirft tharner after they are- 
gorged with prey 3 fo the Wyrmidons are {trong and vigorous 
with cafe and refrefhment, and therefore more ardently 
defirous of the combat. Whis image of their frengtd is incul- 
cated by feveral expreffions, both in the fimile and tn the appli- 
cation,.and feems defigned in contraft to the other Greeks, who 
. are all walled and [pent with toil, w 

4 
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(When fome tall ftag, frefh-flaughter'd: in the wood, 

Has drench’d their wide infatiate throats with blood) 

To the black fount they ruth, a lrideous throng, 

With paunch diftended, and with lolling tongue: 

Fire fills their-eyes, their black jewsbelch tlre gore, 200 

And, gorg’d with flaughter, til shey-thirft for more. 

Like furious, ταῦ ἃ the Myrandoniar crew, 

Such their dread ftrengtl, and fuch their dreadful view. 

High in the midft the-great' Achilles ftands, 

Directs their order, and the war commands. 205. 

Hé, lov'd of Fowe, had launch’d for J/on’s thores - 

Full fifty veffels, mann'’d with. fifty oars : 

Five chofen leaders the fierce bands obey, 

Himfelf fupreme.in valour, as in fway. ΕΣ 
“ἢ 4) Firt 


We have a- picture much of this kind given us by 271 
tow, lib. το. where Death islet loofe into the new creation, 
to glut his appetite and diicharge his rage againft ‘all nas 
ture. | 


—* Aswhen a flock 
_ “Of rav’nous fowls, tho’ many a league remote, 
* Againft the day of battle, toa field + 
‘ Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur'd 
ἐ With {cent of living carcaffes, defign’d 
‘For Death the following day, in bloody fight. 
« Su {cented the grim feature, and ‘uptura'd 
* His noftril wide into the murky air, , 
« Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 


And. by Taffo, Canto το. S?. 2. of the furious Sz/dan covered 
with blood, and thirtting for freth faughter. 


Come dal chiufo ovil cacciate viene 
Lup tal” ber, che fugge, ¢ fi wafconde , 

- Che fe ben del gran ventre oma: ripiene 
Ha Vingorde-voragint profcnde. 
vile pur di fangue anco fuor tiene 
La lingua, el Sf ugege da le labbra immonde ; 
Tal? εἰ fen giad:po il fangurgno flratio 
De la [κα cupa fame anca mon fatie, 
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Firft march'd. Meneftheus, of celeftial birth, 210: 
Deriv’d from thee, whofe waters wath the earth, 
Divine Sperchius 1 Fove-defcended flood ! - 

A mortal mother mixing with a God. 
Such was Meneftheus, but mifcall’d by fame 
The fon of Borus, tbat efpous’d the dame. 215; 

Eudorus next ; whom Polymele the gay, . 

Fam’d in the graceful dance; produc’d to day. 

Her, fly Cyllenius \ow'd ; on her would gaze, 

As with {wift ftep the form’d the running maze : 

To her high chamber from Diana’s quire, 220. 

The God porfu’d her, urg’d, and crown’d his fire... _ 

The fon confefs’d his father’s heav’nly race, a 

And heir’d his mother’s fwiftnefs in the chace. 

Strong Ecbecléus, ble in all thofe charms , 

That pleas’d a God, fucceeded to her'arms ; - 225 

Not confcious of thofe loves, long hid. from fanre, 

With gifts of price he fought and won the dame-;.’ 

Her fecret offspring to her fire fhe bare ; 

Her Sire carefs’d him with a parent’s care. 
. Pifander 


V. 211. Deriv'd from thee, whofe woters, δὲς. Homer 
feems refolved that every thing about Achilles fhall be mira-. 
culous, Wehave feenhis very horfes are of celeftial origia ; 
and now his commanders, tho’ vulgarly reputed the fons, of 
men, are reprefentedas the real offepring of fome deity. The 
Peet thus enhances the admiration of his chief hero by every - 
circumftance with which his-imagination could furnifa him. 

V. 220. Fo ber high chamber.) It was, thie caftom of thofe; 
times to affign the upnermoft rooms to the women, that they 
might be the farther remov’d from commerce : a neretore 
Penclope in the Odyffey mounts up into a-garret, and there 
to her bufine!s. oP moe in the fixth book, V. 248 had 
chambers for the Ladies of his court, under the roof of his 

alace,. . 
The Lacedemoniaxscall’d thefe high apartments aa, andasthe 
word allo fignifies eggs, it is probable it was this that gave oc~_ 
cafion to the fable οἵ Helen’s birth, who is faid to be born from 
an egg. Suftathius. 
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Pifander follow’d ; matchlefs in his art . 230 
To wing the fpear, or aim the diitant dart ; 
No hand fo fure of all th? Emathran line, 
Or if a furer, great Patroclus / thine. 
The fourth by Phenix’ grave command was grac'd 
, Laértes’ valiant offspring led the laft. : 235. 
Soon as Achilles with fuperior « care 
Hed call’d the chiefs, and order'd all the war, ες 
This ftern remembrance to his troops he gave : 
« Ye far-fam’d Myrmidons, ye fierce and.brave ! 
“ Think with what threats yedar’d the Trojawthrong, . 


‘“* Think what reproach thefe ears endui’d fo long : 241 :. 


** Stern fon of Peleus (thus ye us’dtofay,~. 
“« While reftlefs, raging, in your fhips you lay) 
“Οἱ nurs’d with gall, unknowing how to yield ! 
‘“< Whofe rage defrauds us-of fo fam'd a field. 245 - 
, © Ifthat dire fury muft for ever burn, ; 
« What make we here ? Refurn, ye Chiefs, return !” 
Such were your words —Now, warriors, grieve no more, _ 
Lo there the Trojans.! bathe your {words in gore! . 
This day fhall give .youall your foul demands; 250 
Glut all your hearts ! and weary all your hands ! 

" Thus while he rous’d the fire in every breaft, 
Clofe, and more clofe, the lift’ning cohorts preft, 
Ranks wedg’d in ranks of arms a fteely ring 
Still grows, and fpreads, and thickens round the King. 
As when a circling wall the builder forms,. 260 
Of ftrength defenfive againtt winds and ftorms, : 
Coinpatted ftones the thick’ning work compofe, 
And round him wide the rifing ftruCture: grows. 
So helm to helm, and creft to cref{ they throng, 260 
Shield urg’d,on fhield, and man drove man along ;. . ' 
Thick, undiftinguifh’d plumes, together join’d, 
Float in one fea, and wave before the wind. 


H 5 Far 
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Far o’er the reft, in glitt’ring pomp appear 

There bold Automedcen ; Patroc ius here ; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'd ; 

‘T'wo friends, two bodies with one. foul infpix’d. 

But mindful of the Gods, Achilles went 

To the rich coffer in his fhady tent : : 

There lay on heaps his various garments roll’d, 270 
And coftly furs, and cai pets ftiff with gold, 

(The prefents of the filver-footed.dame) - 

From thence he took a bow! of antique frame, 

Which never man had ffain’d with.raddy. wine, 

Not rais’d in ofPrings to the pow’rs divine, . 3278 
But Peleus’ fon; and Pe’eus’ fon to.none 

Had rais’d in off rings, bat to Feve alone. 

This ting’d with fulphur, facred firftto flame, 

He purg’d ; and waéh’d it in the running ftream. 

Then cleans’d his hands ; and fixing for.afpace 280 
His eyes on heav’n, his feet upon the place 

Of ficiifice, the purple draught he pour’d 

Forth in the midgt ; and thus the God implor’d. 

Oh thou fupreme ! high-thron’d, all high above ἢ 
Oh great Pela/gic, Dodonean Ἴουε t 
Who 


V.283. And thus the God implor’d.| Tho” the character of 
4Actilles every where fhewrsa mind fwayed with unbounded 
paffions, and entirely regardiefr of all human authority and: 
laws yethe prefervesa conftant refpect to the Goce, and ap- 
peurte ae zealous in the fentiments and actions of piety as 
any hero of the Hiad ; who indeed are all remarkable this way. 
The prefent paffage is an exact defcription and perfeet ritual 
of the ceremonies on thefc occafions. Achisles, tho’ an ur- 
pent affair called for his friends affritance, weuld not yet fuffer 
him to enter the fight, til] in a moft folemn manner he had re- 
ecmmended him to the prote€tion of Jupiter: And this I. 
think a ftronger proof of his tendernefs and affction for Latree 
εἰμι, than cither the gricf he expreffed at his death, or the fury 
he fhewed to revenge it. 

V. 285. Dodonzan Jove.] The frequent mention of Oracles 

in 
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Who ’midft furrounding frofts and vapours chill, 
Prefid'ft on. bleak Doidena’s vocal hill: 
(Whofe 


in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not impropet 
to give the reader a general account of fo confiderable a ρατ οὗ; 
the Grecian fuperttition ; which 1 cannot do better than in the’ 
words of my friend’Mr. Staayaa, in hisexcellent and judicions 
abftract of the Grecian hiftory. 

‘The Oracles were ranked among the nobleft and πιοίξ 
“s religious kinds of divination; the defign of them being to 
“ὁ fettle fuch an immediate way of converfe with their Gods, 
** as to be able with them not only to explain things intricate 
** and obfcare, but alfo to, anticipate the knowledge of future 
“ὁ events; and that with far greater certainty than they could 
** hope for ffom men, who out of ignorance and prejudice mut’ 
“ὁ fometimes either conceal or betray the truth. S» that this 
ἐς became the only [ἔς way of deliberating upén affaitsofany 
** confequence, either publick or private. Whether to pro- 
‘* claim war, or conclude a peace ; toinftitute a new form of 
** government, or enact new laws; all was.to be done with 
** the advice, and approbation of the Oracle, whofe determie. - 
4. nations were always hejd facred and inviolable... As to the 
“6 caufes of Oracles, Fupiter was looked upon asthe firlt caufe 
*¢ of this, and all other forts of divination y Ire had the book of | 
** fate before him, and out of that revealed either more οὗ - 
** lefs, as he pleafed, toinferior demons. But to argue’ more 
se rationally, this way cf acces to. the Gods has been branded | 
*< as one of the earlieft and groffeft picces of prieftcraft, that ob= 
“ὁ tained ia the world. Por the priefts.whofe dependence was 
** on the Oracles, when they found the cheat had get fufficient 
“ὁ footing, allowed no man to confult the Gods without coitly 
** facrifices and rich prefents to themfetves; Andas few could 
** bear thisexpence, it ferved to raife their credit among the 
** common people; by keeping them at an awful} diftance. 
“ And to heighten their eftcem with the bettcr and wealthicl 
<< fort, even they were only admitted upona few ftated days: 
“By which the thing appeared ftiJ] morc tayferious, and, for 
‘** want of this good management, mutt quickly have been feen 
** throegh, and fall to the ground. But whatever. juggling 
“ there Was as tothe religious part, Oracles had certainly a 
* good effedt as to the publick ; being admirably fuited to the 
** ecniu: of the people, who would join in the moft de‘perate 
. “expedition, and admit of any change of government, when 
** they underftood by the Oracle it was the irrefiftible will of 
** the Geds, ‘This was the methed Minas, Lycargas, and all 

+ the 


; 
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{W hofe groves the Sel/i, race auftere | furround;, 
Their feet unwash’d, their fumbers on the ground ; 
7 Who 


: 4. the famous lawgivers took ; and indeed they found the peo- 
*#¢ ple fo entirely devoted to this part of religion, that: it was 
86 penera}ly the eafieft, and fometimes the only, way of win- 
9. ning them into a compliance. And then they took care to 
“ have them delivered in fuch ambiguous.terms, ae to admit 
- 4 of different conftruétions according to the exigency of the 
“4 times; fo that they were generally interpreted to the advan- 
- * tage of the ftate, unlefe fometimes there happened to be 

' 66 bribery ox flattery in the cafe; as when Demoffbenes com- 
"4 plained that the Pythia {poke at Philip wouldhaveher. The 
“ moft numerous, and of greateft repute, were the Oractes of. 
4“. Aplis, who, in fubordination to Jupiter, was appointed to 
“4 prefide over, and infpire, all forts of prophets ‘diviners. 
<* And amongft thefe the De/phian chatlénged the firft place, 
** not fo much in refpect of its antiquity, as its perfpicuity and 
“ certainty; infomuch that the anfwers of the Trigos came to 
4" be ufed proverbially for clear and infaltible truths, . Here 
** we muftnotomit the fist Pyshie or prieftefs of thia famous 
“4 oracle in heroic verfe. They found a fecret charm in num- 
“* berr, which made every thing look pompous.and weighty. 
“. And hence it became the general praétice of legifPators and 
“ὁ philofophers, to deliver their laws and maxims in that drefs : 
“* And fcarce any thing in‘thofe ages was. writ of excellence or 
4. moment but in verfe. This-was the dawn of poetry, which 
** foon grew into repute; and fo long asitferved to {uch noble 
4 pcrpofcs as religion and government, poets were highly -ho- 
* noured, and admitted into a thare of the adiviniftration. But 
** by that timeit arrived. to any perfeation, they purfued more 
“4 mean andTervile ends; andas they proftituted their -maufe, 
** they debafed the fubjeat, they funk proportionably in their 
“*Cefteem and dignity. As to the hiftory of Oracles, we find 
*“< them mentioned in the very infancy of Greece ; and it is as 
4“. uncertain when they were finally extinét, as when they be- 
*¢ gan, For they often loft their prophetick faculty for fome 
** time, and recovered it again.. [ know it is a common opini- 
“on, that they were univerfalky filenced upon our Saviour’s 
** anpearance in the world: And if the Bevilhad been permit. 
* ted for fo many ages to delude mankind, it might probably 
“ have been fo. But we are aflured from hiftory, that feveral 
“ἐ of them continued till the reign of Fulian the apoftate, 
“4 and were confulted by him: And therefore 1 look upon 
4 the whole bufincfs as of human: contrivance; an egre- 
δἰ gious 
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Who hear, from ruftling oaks, thy dark decrees ; 290 
And catch the fates, low-whifper’d in the breeze... 


Hear, 
“ὁ gious impoftyre founded upon fuperftition,. and. cazried 
*Son by policy and intereft, till the brighter oracles οὗ 
4. the holy fcripture difpelied thefe mifts of errer and ene 
4. thofiafm.” . a rs 
V. 285. Pelafgic, Dodonzan Jove.} Acbilles invokes Zupiter 
with thefe particular appellations, and reprefents to him the 
fervices perform'd by thefe prieftsand prophets ; making thefe 
honours, paid in his owa country, his claim for the protection 
of this Deity... Jugiter was looked upon ag the firft caufe of all 
divination and:oraclesz, from. whence he had the appella- 
tion of  gavqugpaier, J/. 8. V. aso. The firft Oracle..of . 
Dedona was founded by the Pela/gi, the moft ancieat of all the 
inhabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by this verfe of He- 
fed, peefexved by the Scholiaht Sephecles Trachia, . . 


Δωδώνην, φηγέν τε Πελασγῶν ἔδράνυν ἧκεν. “᾿ 


The Oaks of this place were faid-to be endowed with 
veice and prophetick !pirit ς. the priefts who gave anfwers 
- concealing themfelves in thefe trees; a practice which the 
‘pious frauds of fucceeding ages have rendered not impro- 
bable. mor " 
V. 188. Whofe groves, the Selli, race axflere ! δες. Homer 
feems to me to lay clearly enough, that thefe’ priefts lay on the 
ground and forbore the bath, to honour by thete aufteritiestthe 
God they ferved; for he fays σοὶ ναίωσι dviwréwodae’ and this of; 
can in my opinion only fignify for yew, that is tofay, to pleafe 
ys, and for your honour, Thiscxample is remarkable, -but [ - 
ΕἼ do, not thiok it fingular; and the earlieft antiquity may fur- 
nith us with the like of pagans, who by an auftere life tried to 
pleafe their Gods. Neverthelefsl am obliged to . fay, that 
Strabe, who {peaks at large of thefe Sell; in his féventh book, 
has not taken this aufterity of life for an effe@& of their devoti- 
on, bat for a remain of the groffnefs of their anccftors; who 
being barbarians, and ftraying from country to.country, had no 
bed bat the earth, and-never ufeda bath. But it is no wa 
uolikely that what was in the firft Pelafetans (who founded this 
oracle) only cuftom and ufe, might be continued by thefe 
pricfle-thro” devotion. How‘ many things do we at thie day 
᾿ fee, which were in their original only ancient manner,:and 
which ate continued thro” zeal and a fpirit of religion > [tis 
very probable that thele priefts by this hard living had a-mind 
to attraG the admiration aud confidence of a people who ‘tov 'd 
Juxury and delicacy fo much. I was willing to fearch into an- 


tiquity 
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Fear, as of old.! Thou gav'ft, at Thess’ pray’r,. 


Glory to me, and to the Greeks defpair : 
| Lo 


tiquity for the origin of thefe δε, priefte of Fupiter,- but 
found nothing fo ancient as Homer : Herodotas writes in his 
fecond book, that the oracle of Dodara was the ancienteft: of 
Greece, and that it was a long time the only one ; but whathe | 
adds, that it was founded by an Egyftiaw woman, who was the 
prieftete of it, is contradicted by this paffage of Homer, whe 

ews thatin the time of the Trojan war this temple was ferved 
by mencellted Se//i, and not by women. Strade informe-us 
of a curious ancient tradition, importing, that this temple was 
at firft: builtin Theffaly, that from thence it was carried into 
Dodena, that‘feveral women whe had: placed their: devotion . 
there, followed it; and that-in procefs of time the prieftedfes 
ufed to be chofen from among the defcendants of thofe women, 
To return to their δε ἐς Sophocles, who of all. the Greek.poote, 
is he who has moft imitated Homer, (peaks in like manner-of 
thefe prieftsin one ofhis plays, where Hercujqs fays to his ton 
Hillas ; ** twill declare to thee a new Oracle, which perfectly 
δι aprces with this ancient-one ; I myfelf having entered into 
δι the facred wood inhabited by the auitere δε, eho lie on 
* the ground, writ this anfwer to the oak, which is confecrated 
“to my father Fupiter, and which renders his oracles in all 
“4 Janguages.”* Daecier. 

V. 288. Hemer in this verfe ufes a word which I think fig¢- 
gular and remarkable, bwopira:. I cannot believe that-it was 
pot fimply for προφῆται, but am perlfuaded that this term ine 
cludes (ome particular fenfc, and fhews fome cuftom but little 
known, which 1 would willingly discover. In the Sehelia of 
Didymus there is this remark: ‘¢ They calted thofe wko ferv- 
“ ed in the temple, and who explain’d the Oracles rendered by 
4 the prieits, bpporkets, or uuder-prophets.”’ It is certain that 
there were in the temple fervitors, or fubaltern minifters, whe 
for the fuke of gain undertook to explain the Oracles which 
were obicure. Thiscuttum feems very welleftablithed in the 
Ton of Euripides, where the young child (after having faid that 
the priefte!s is icated on the tripod, and renders the Oracles 
which Apolls dictates to her) addreifes bimfelf to thofe- who 
ferve in the temple, and bids them go and wath in the Caffalian 
fountain, to come again into the temple, and explain the Ora- 
eles to thofe who fhould demand the explication of them: Hy. 
mer therefore means to thew, that thefe Sel/i were, in the tem- 
ple of Dodona, thofe fubaltera minifters that interpreted the 
Oracles. But tais, after all, does not appear te agree with 


the 
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Lo to the dangers of the fighting field 

The beft, the deareft of my friends 1 yield; ΄ 295. 
Tho’ {till determin’d to my fhips confin’d, 
Patroclus gone, ἵ ftay but half behind, 

Oh be his guard thy, providenttal care, | 
Confirm his heart, and itring bis arm to war: —_ 
Prefs’d by his fingle force let Helter fee 300 
His fame in arms, not owing all to mé. - 

‘But when the fleets are fav’d from foes and fire, 

Let him with conquelt-and renown retire-; 

Preferve his-arms, preferve his focial train, . 
And fafe return him to thefe eyes again ! 305 
Great ‘Foue confents tozhalf. the chief's requeft; ἡ 

But heav’n's eternal doom. denies the reft ; 

oo, | . To 
the prefent paffage: For, befides:that the cuftom wasnot efta- 
blifked-in Homer's time, and that there is no footftep of ie. 
founded im that early age; ἰδεῖς Sed/i (of whom Homer {peaks ) 
are not here minifters fabordinate to others, they are plainly 
the chief-priefte. The-explication of this word: therefore muft’ 
be elfewhere: fought, and I fhall offer my conjeGture; which 
Ἰ ground-upon the nature of this: Oracle of Dedona, which was 
very different from all the other Oracles: In all other temptes- 
the priefts delivered the Oracles which they had: received from 


their Gods; immediately: But in the temple of Dedoxa, ha 
piter didnot utter his Oracles to his priefts, bi:t to his δε 


;-: 
he rendered them to the caks, and the wonderful oaks rene 
dered them to the priefts, who declared them to thofe who con- 
fuited thenr: So thefe prieits were not properly προφῆται, 
. prophets, fince they did. not receive thofe anfwers from the | 
mouth of their Ged immediately; but they were ὑποφῆζαι, 
under-prophets , becaufe they received thera from (fe mouth 
of the oaks, if I'may fay fo. The oaks, properly fpcaking, © 
were the prophets, the firit interpreters of Jupiter's Oracles ; . 
and the δε were ὑποφῆται, under-prophets, becaufe they pro- 
nounced what: the oaks had faid, Thus Homer, in one 
fingle word, includes'a very curious piece of antiquity. 
Dacter. τς 
V. 306. Great Jove confents to δα. Virgil has δας} imi~ 
tated thisin his rith acid, 


Asdiit 
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To free the fleet was granted to his pray’r: - 
His fafe return the winds difpers’d in air. 
Back to his tent the ftern Achilles fies, ' 416. 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 

Mean while the troops, beneath Patroclus’ care, 
Jovade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As wafps, provok'd by children in their play,, 
Pour from their manfions by the broad high-way, 31§ ; 

In 


Audiit GE voti Phebus fuccedere partem 

Mente dedit , partem volucres difperfit iu auras. 
Sterseret ut fubitd turbatam morte Canillan ᾿ 
Annuit oranti; reducem ut patria alta videret 
Non dedit, ingue Notos vocem wertére procella. 


V. 314. 4s wafps, prevok'’d, &cc.] One may obferve, that 
tho’ Homer fometimes takes his fimilitudes from the nicaneft 
and fmalleft things in nature, yet he orders it fo as by their . 
appearance to fignalize and give a luftre to his greateft heroes. - 
Here he likens a.body of Myrmidons to a neft of wafps, not on 
account of their ftrength and bravery, but of theirs heat and 
refentment. Virgil bas imitated thefe humble comparifone, 
as when he compares the builders of Carthage tobees. Homer 
has carried it a little farther in another place, where be com- 

- pares the foldiers to flies, for their bufy induftry and perfeve- . 
rance abo:t adead body; not diminifhing his heroes by the 
fize of thefe fmal! animals, but raifing his comparifons fron 
cer‘ain properties inherent in them, which deferve our obfer- 
vation, £ufAathius. 

This brings into my mind a pretty rural fimile in Sper- - 
eer, whichis very much in the Gmplicity of the old father of . 
poctry. . 


* A: gentle thepherd in (weet even-tide, 

« When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in weft, 

¢ High on a hill, his flock to viewen wide, 

© Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft ; 

* A cloud of cumb’rous gnats do him moleft, 

« All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings, 

‘ That from their noyance he no whit can reft, 

© But with his clownith hand their tender wings 

4 He brufheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmusinga> 
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In {warms the guiltlefs traveller engage, 
Whet all their ftings, and call: forth all their rage = 
AH rife in arms, and with a gen’rakcry: 
Affert their waxen domes, and buzzirig progeny. 
‘Thus fromthe tents the fervent legion fwarms, 320 
So loud their clamours,-and fo keen their arms’; | 
Their rifing rage Pateocdus* breath infpires, 
Who thos inflames thehswith heroick fires. 
© warriors, partners of Achicles’ praife t 
_ Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days ;. 325 
Your god-like mafter let‘your' a€ts proclaim, 
And add new glories tohis mighty same. 
Think your 4cbilles fees you, fight : Be brave, 
And humble the'proud monarch whom you fave. 
Joyful: they beard, und kindhng as he fpoke, 330 
Flew to the fleet, involv’d in fire ard fmoke. a 
From fhore'to fhore the doubling fliouts. refound, 
‘The’ hollow fhips return a deeper found. 
The war ftdod till, and’ ali around them gaz'd, 
When great. Achilles’ fhining armourblazvd: - 335 
Troy faw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once they-fee, they tremble and they fly. 
Then firit-thy fpear, divine Patroclus { flew, 
Where the war rag’d, and where the tumult grew. 
Clofe ta the ftern of that fam’d fhip which bore @4@ 
Unbleft Protefilaus to Ilion’s fhore, 
The great Peonian, bold Pyrechmes, ftood : 
(Who led his bands from xius’ winding flood) 
His fhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound 5 
The groanipg warrior pants upon the ground. 345 
His troops, that fee their country’s glory flain, 
Fly diverfe, fcatter’d o’er-the diftant plain, 
Patroclus’ arm forbids the f{preading fires, 
And from the half-burn’d fhip proud Troy retires 
ear 
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Clear’d from the fmoke the joyful navy lies, 350° 

In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies : 

Triumphant Greeee her refeu'd decks afcends, . 

And loud acclaim the ftarry region rends. 

Sowhen thick clouds inwrap the mountein’s head, 

O'er heav’n’s expanfe like one black cieling fpread ; 355 
. Sudden . 


V. 364. So whew thick clouds, δες. All the commentators - 
take this comparifor in. a fenfe different from that in which it 
is here tranflated. They fuppofe Jupiter is here detcribed . 
cleaving the air with a flath of lightning, and fpreading a gleany 
oflight over a high mountain, which a black cloud had buried in 
darkaefs. The application is made to Patrocius falling on the 
Trojazs, and. giving refpite to the Greeks, who were plunged - 
in obfcurity, LEsffathius gives this interpretation, bat at the 
fame tithe acknowledges it improper in this comparifon to ree 
prefent the extindtion of the flames by the-darting of lightning. ° 
This explanation is folc:y founded on the expreffion ¢rpewn{ep= 
ἐτα, Ζεύς, fulgurator Jupiter, which epithet is often applied whea 
no tuch action is fuppofed. The moft obvious fignification. 
of the words in this paflage, gives a more natural and agreeable 
image, and admits of a jufter application. The fimile -feeme 
to be of Jupiter difperfing a black cloud which had covered a 
high mountain, whereby a beautiful profpe, which was be- 
fore hid in darknels, fuddenly appears. This is applicable to. 
the prefent ftate of the Greeks, after Patroclus had extinguith- 
ed the flames, which began to fpread clouds of {moak over 
the ficet. It is Homer’s defign in his comparifons to apply 
them to the moft obvious and lenfible image of the thing to be 
illuttrated.; which.his commentators too frequently endeavour 
tahide by moral and allegorical refinements; and thus injure 
the Poet more, by attributing tohim what does not belong ta 
bim, and by refufing him what isreally hisown, - 

It is much the fame image with thatof ἔοι in his fecend 
book, tho’ applicd ia a very different way. 


* As when from mountain tops the dufky clouds 

“ Afcending, ~suile the north wind fleeps, o’er{pread 

¢ Heav'n’s chearful face, the low’ring element 

‘ Scowls o’r the dark‘ned landikip fnow. or fhow’r ; 
©1fchance the radiant fun with farewe! {weet 

‘ Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

©The birds their notes renew, the bleating herds 

© Atteft their joy, that hilly and valley rings, 
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Sudden the Thund’rer with aflafhing ray, . 
Burfts thro’ the’darknefs, and lets down the day : 
The hills thine out, the rocks in profpe&t sife,. 
And ftreams, and vales, and forefts. ftrike the eyes > 
The finiling fcene wide opens to the fight, 360 
And all th’ unmeafurd Aither flames with light. 
But Troy repuls'd, and {catter'd o’er the plaios, 
Forc’d from the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now ev’ry Greek fome hoftile hero flew, 
But, ftill the faremoft, bold Pat οείως flew: 365 
As Areilychus. bad tusn’d him round,, | 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wourd ; 
‘The brazen-pointed fpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh.transfix’d,.and broke the brittle bone : 
Headlong he fell. Next, 7boas, was thy chance, 379 
Thy breaft unarm’d, receiv’d the Spartanlance, 
Phylides dart, (as Ampbhiclus drew nigh) 
His blow prevented, and tranfpierc’d lis thigh, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away ; 
In darknefs, and in death, the warrior lay. 375. 
Jn-equal arms two fons of Neftor ftand,. 
And two, bold brothers of the, Lycian band : 
By great Anti'schus, Antymnius dies, 
Pierc’d in the flank, lamented youth! he lies, 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother’ 9 wound, 389 
Defends the breathlefs carcafson the ground; ὁ 
Furious he flies, his murd’r er to engage, 
But god-like Thra/imed prevents, his rage, 
Between his arm and fhoulder aims a blow ; 
His arms fall fpouting on the duft below ; 385 
H efinks, with.endlefs darknefs cover’d o’er, 
And vents his foul effus’d with gufhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
-pedon's {riends, Jmifadcrus’ {eed ; 
Sarpedon's friends, Asif 3 Amifedarun, 
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Amifodarus, who by furies \ed, 390°. 
The bane ofinan, abhorr’d Chimera bred ; 
Skill'd in the dart in vain, his fons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their -guilty fire. 

Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobdiilus lies, - " 
Beneath Oileus’ arm, a living prize ;_ τς 395: 
A living prize not long the Trojan ftood ;. 
The thirfty faulchion drank his reeking blood ; 
Plung’d in his throat the fmoaking weapon lies, 
Black death, and fate unpitying, feal his eyes. 

Amid the ranks, with mutual thirft of fame, 400° 
Lycon.the brave, and fierce Peneleus came ;-. 
In vain their jav’lins at each other flew, 

Now metin arms, their eager fwords they drew. 
On the plum’d creft of his Beotian foe, 
The daring Lycon aim’d a noble blow ; 405 - 
The {word broke fhort ; but his Peneleus fped- 

Full on the junéture of the neck and head ; 

The head divided by a ftroke fo juft, 

Hung by the fkin : the body funk to dutt. 

O’ertaken Neamas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierc’d thro’ his fhoulder as he mounts his fteeds : 
Back from‘the car he tumbles to the ground ; 

His {wimming eyes eternal fhades furround. 

Next Erymas was dooin’d his fate to feel, 

His open mouth received the Cretan fteel : 41§ 

Beneath the brain the point a paflage tore, — 

Crafh’d the thin bones, and drown’d the teeth in gore 
His 

V. 390. Amifodarus, who, 8c.) Jmifodarus was King of 
Caria ; Bellerophon married his daughter..” The ancients guef- 
fed from thi: paffage that the Chimera was not a fiction, fince . 
Homer marks the time wherein the lived; they thought it was 
gome beaft of that Prince’s herds, who being grown furious and 


mad, had done a great.deal of. milchief, like the"Calydosian 
boar. Eufathivs. ' 
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His mouth, his eyes, his noftrils pour a flood ; 
He fobs his foul out in the guth of blood. 
As when the flocks negle&ted by the fwain 420 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie fcatter’d o’er the plain, . 
A troop of wolves th’ unguarded charge furvey, 
And rend the trembling, unrefifting prey : 
Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came : 
Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 425 
But ftill at Hedfor god-like Ajax aim’d, 
᾿ Still pointed at his breaft, his jav’lin flam’d : 
The Trojan chief, experienc’d in the field, 
O’er his broad shoulders {pread the maffy thield, 
Obferv’d the ftorm of darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his buckler caught the ringing fhow’r. 
Fle fees for Greece the {cale of conqueft rife, 
Yet ftops, and turns, and faves his.lov’d allies. 
As when the hand of owe a tempelt forms, 
.And rolls the cloud to blacken heav’n with{torms, 435 
“Dark o’er the fields th’ afcending vapours flies, 
And fhades the fun, and blots the golden tkies : 
So from the thips, along the dulky plain, 
Dire Frightand Terror drove the Trojan train. 
Ἐν Hedfor fled ; thro’ heaps of difarray 440 
‘The fiery courfers drove their lord away : | 
While far behind his Trojans fall confus’d, 
ὟΝ edg’d in the trench, in one vatt. carnage bruis’d. 
. Chariots 
ἐν. 433. % et flops, and turns, and faves bis low'd allies.) 
Homér reprefents Hefor, as he retires, making a ftand from 
time to time, tu fave his troops: And he expreffes it by this 
‘fingle ‘word ἀνέμειμνέ: for ἀναρείμνειν ‘does not only fignify to 
Ray, but likewife in retiring to ftop from time to time; for 
this is the power of the prepofition dys, as in'the word 


dvauaysebal, which fignifies to fight by Sts and flarts ;dyawad- 
pris, to roreftle fe veral times; and in many others, “Euflatbins. | 
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Chariots‘on chariots roll ; the clafhing' {pokes 
Shock ; while the: madding’ fteeds break ‘fhort (δεῖν 
"yokes 445 
In vain they labourup the fteepy’ mound:; 
Their charioteers lie foaming on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with fhouts, Pairocius' flies’: 
Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and fkies ; . 
Thick drifts of duft involve theirrapid fight; - 450 
Clouds rife on clouds, and heav’n is {natch’d froma fight. 
Tb’ affrighted fteeds, their dying lords caft down, . 
Scour o’er the fields, and ftretch to reach the town. 
Loud o’er the ‘rout was heard the vitor’s cry, 
- Where the war bleeds and’where the thickeft-die, 455 
Where horfe ahd arms, and chariots lie o “erthrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No ftop, no check the fteeds of Peleus knew 3; 
’ From bank to'bank th’ immortal courfers flew, 
High-bounding oer the foffe : the whirling car (460 
Smoaks thyo’ the ranks, o’ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Hefor ; ρον flies, 
Patroclus fliakes his lance ; but fate denies. 
_ Not with lefs noife, with lefs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their defp’rate courfe, 465 
Than'when in Aufumn Jove his fury’ pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceffant fhow’rs, 
(When 
Μ᾿. 4:9. From bank 19 , bank th’ immortal courfers fly, &c.] 
Homer has made of HeS'or’s horfes all that poetry could make 
of common and mortal horfes; they ftand on the bank of the, 
ditch, foaming and neighing for ‘madnefs that they cannot leap 
it. But the immortal horles of Achilles find no obftacle , they 
leap the ditch, and Ay into the plain. Euffathius, 
V. 466. Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours— 
When guilty mortals, &c J 


The Poet, ia this image ofan jnuadation, takes occafion to 
᾿ ‘Meation 
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(When guilty mortals break th’ eternal laws 
And judges, brib’d, betray the righteous caufe) . 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rife, 440 
And opens all the ‘flood-gates-ef the ‘kies : 

Th’ impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
“Whole-felds are drown’d-and mountains {wept away ; 
‘Loud roars the deluge till it-meets the-main , - 

_ And trembling manfees all his labeurs-vain. ATS 
And now the chief (the foremoft troaps repell’d) 
‘Back to the Thips his deftin’d: progrefs held, Β 

| ore 


mention a fentiment of great piety, that fach calamities were 
the effedts of divine juftice punifning the fins of mankind. 
This might probdbly refer to the tradition of an univerfal de- 
luge, which was very common amonrgft the ancient heathen 
writers, moft of them afcribing the caufe of thisdebage to the 
wrath of heaven proyoked by the wickednefs of men, Dis- 
dorus Steulas, 1. 18. ¢.-3. {peaking of an earthquake and inun- 
dation, which deftroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred 
and τῇ Olympiad, has thefe words, There ws a great dilfmte 
concerning the confe of this calamity: The natural pbilofcpkers: - 
generally afcribed {μοῦ events to neceffary cafes, -mat to any di- . 
winehand : But they, who had more devant fentiments,. gave a 
more probable acccunt hereof afferting that it:was the di- 
wine vengeance alone that brought this d-firudtion upon men’ 
vavho bad offended δε Gods with their impiety. And then p#3- 
-ceedsto give an account of thofe crimes-which drew down this 
-punithment upon them. 
This is one,.among a thoufand inftances, of Homer's iadireé& 
‘and oblique manner of introducing moral {entences and in- 
ftru€tions, Thefe agreeably break in upon his reader, even 
‘in defcriptions and -poetical parts, where one naturally expects 
only painting and amufements. Wehave virtue put upon us 
by furprize, and are pieafed to finda thing where we fhould 
never-have looked to meet with it. -muft doanoble Enclifh 
poet τὰς juftice-to obferve, that itis this particular art that is 
the very_diftinzuifhing excellence.of Cosper’s-bil/; throughout 
which, the deicriptions of places, and images raifed by tie 
Poet, are ft:}1 tending to fome hiat, or Ictding into fome te- 
ficction, ypon a moral life or political inftitution : Much in the 
fame manner as the real.fight of fach fcenes and profpeéts is 
apt to give to the mind a compofed turn, and incline it to 


thoughts and ceotemplations that have a relation to the 
-objec, . 


~ 
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Bore down half rey in his refiftlefs way, 
And fort’d the routed ranks to ftand the day. 

‘Between the fpace where filver Simais flows, 480 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires rofe, 
All grim with duft and blood, Patroclws ftands, 

And turns the flaughter on the conqu’ring bands. 

Firft Proneus-dy’d beneath his fiery-dart, Ε 
Which pierc’d below the fhield his valiant heart. ats 
Theflor was next ; who faw the chief appear, 

And fell the vidi of his coward fear : ᾿ 

Shrunk up he fate with wild and haggard eye, 

Nor ftoad to combat, nor had force to fly : 

Patroclus marked kim as he fhun’d the war, 492. 
And with unmanly trembling fhook the car, 

And dropp’d the Howing reins. Him ’twixt the jaws 
The jav’lin fticks, and from the chariot draws. 

As on a rock that overhangs the ‘main, 

An angler, ftudious of the line and cane, . 495 
Some mighty fifh.draws- panting on the fhore ; 

Not with lefs eafe the barbed jav’lin bore 

The gaping daftard.: As the fpear was fhook, 

He fell, and life his heartlefs breaft forfook, 

Next on Euryalus he flies ; a ftone, 500 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown: | 
Full on his crown the pond’rous fragment flew, 

And burft the helm, and cleft the head in two : 


. Prone 


V. 480. Between the [pace where filver Simois flows, 
Where lay the foips, and where the rampires rofe.} 
It looks at firft fight as if Patrocius was very punctual in obey- 
ing the orders of Achilles, when he -hinders the ‘Trojans from 
afcending to their town, and holds an engagement with them 
between the (hips, the river, and the wall. But he feemsaf- 
terwards through véry hafte to have-flipt his commands, for 
his orders were that he thould drive’ them from the thips, and 
then prefently return; but he-proceeds farther, and his death 
is the confequence. ‘Enflathius, 
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Prone to the ground the breathlefs warrior fell, 

And death involw’d him with the fhades oF hell. sos 
Thien low in duft Epatrus, Echius, lie ; 

Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die ; 

Amphoterus, and Erymas fucceed ; 

And laft Tlepolemnus and Pyres bleed. . 
Where’er he moves the growing flaughters {pread 510 
In heaps‘on heaps ; ἃ monument of dead. 

When now Sarpedon. his brave friends beheld 
Grov’ling in duft, and gafping oni the field, . 

| With. 

V. 612.-W hee wow Sarpedon, 8.1 The Poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sarpedta, it will not be improper to give 
a fketch of fome particulars which conftitute a character the 
moft faultlefs and amiabigin the whole iliad. -Fhishero is by 
bifth fupcrior to all the chiefs of either fide, being the only fon 
of Jupiter engaged in ‘this war. “fis qualities are no way un- 
werthy his defcent, fince he every whereappears equal in va- 
lour, prudence and-eloquence, to the moft admired heroeas 
Nor are thefe excellencies blemifhed with any of thofe defeats 
with whick the moft diftinguifhed chara@ters of the Poem are 
flained. So that the nicef criticks cannot find any thing to 
offend their delicacy, but muft be obliged to own the manners 
of thisheroperfést, His-valour ts neithér -rafh or boifterous ; 
his pradence neither timorous nor tricki:ng , and his eloquence 
neither talkative nor boafting. He never reproaches the five 
ing, or infults the dead: but appear: uniform through his con- 
duét in the war, acting with the fame’ penerous fentiments that 
engaged-him init, having no intcreft in the quarret but to fuc- 
cour his allies in diftrefs. This noble life is ended with a 
death ac glorious; fer in his laft moments he has no other. 
coacern, but for the honour of his frieads, and the event of the 
day. 

Homer juftly reprefents fuch a chara&ter to be attended’ with 
univerfaleflecm: Ashe was greatly honoured when living, he 
ic as much lamented -when-dead, as thé chief prop of: Trey, 
Fhe Poet by his death, even before that of Heéfor, prepares us 
to expe the dettruction of thi: town, whea its: two great de- 
feaders are no more: and in order to make it the τοῦς fignal 
and remarkable, itis the only death in the Iiad ateended -with 
prodigies: Even his funeral is performed by divine afiiftance, 
he being the only hero whofe body is carried back tobe in- 

Vow. Ul, ἢ terréd 
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With this reproech his flying hoft he warms ; 
Oh ftain to honour! ob difgrace to arms ! 5.5 
-Forfake, inglorious, the contended plain ; 
This hand, unaided, fhall the war fuftain ; 
The tafk be mine, this hero’s ftrength to try, 
"Who.mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He fpake ; and fpeaking, leaps from off the car ; 520 
Patroclus \ights, and fternly waits the war. 
As when two vultures on the mountain’s height 
Stoop with refounding pinions to the fight ; 
They cuff, they tear, they raife a {creaming cry ; 
‘The defart echoes, and the recks reply : ς 25 
The warriors, thus oppos’d m arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. . 
Ἴουε view'd the combat, whofe event forefeen, 
He thus befpoke his Sifter and his Queen. 
‘The hour draws on ; the deftinies ordain, 530 
“My god-like fon fhall prefs the Pryg‘an plain : 
Already on the verge of death he ftands, 


His life is ow’d to fierce -Patroc/us’ hands. 
¢ ; W hat 


terred in his native country, and honoeared with morme- 
ments erected to histame Thete peculiar and eiftinguith- 
ing honours feem appropriated by our Author to’ him alone, 
as the reward of a merit ruperior to all ‘his cther lefs perfe& 
heroes. 

Ν. 512. As when tevo vultures.| Homer compares Patrocles 
and Sa tedon to two vultures, becaufe they appeared to be of 
equal ftrength and abilities, when they had difmount.d trom 
their chariots. For this reafon he has choien to compare them 
to birds of the faine kind, ason another oceafion, to image 
the like equal-ty of ttrength, he refembles both Hedor and 
Patrolustohoas; But alittle after this place, diminithing the 
force of Surpedon,.he compares hin toa bull, and ‘Parreclus to 
ation. Hehas placed thefe vultures upon a high rock, be- 
caule it is their nature to perch there, rather than ia the boughs 
of trees. Their crooked talons make them unfit to walk oa 
the ground; they could not fight fleadily, in the aiz,and there- 
fore their fitteft place is the rock, Lujluth.ue. 
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What paffions in a parent’s breaft debate:? 
‘Say, fhail I {natch him from impending fate, 515 
And fend him fafe to-Lycia, diftant far 
‘From all the dangers and the toils of war ; 
Ι 2 Or 


V.-635. Say, foall I fuatch him from impending fate.] It ep» 
‘pears by this paffage that Homer was of opinion, that the power 
of God could over-rule fate or deftiny. It hag puzzled many te 
diftinguith exactly the netion of the heathens as to this point. 
“Mr. Dryden contends that ‘Fupiter*was limited by the deftinies, 
or. (to ule his expreflion) was ne better than book-keeper to ' 
them. He grounds it upona paflage in the tenth book of 
‘Virgil, where ‘fapiter mentions this ioftanee of Sarpedon ας 
_ a proof of his yielding to the fates. ‘But both that, and his 
citation from Ovid, amounts tono more than that Jupiter gave 
way to deftiny ; not thathe could not prevent it, the contrary 
to which is plain from his doubt and deliberation in this place. 
And indeed whatever may-betaferred of other poets, Homer's 
opinion at feaft, as to the difpenfations of Ged to man, has ever 
feemed to me very clear, and diftin€tly agreeable to truth. 
We thall find, if we exanrine his whole works ‘with an eye to 
᾿ this-do@rine, that he affigns three caufes for all the good that 
happens in this world, which he takes ἃ particular care to dix: 
ftioguith. Firft the will of Ged, fuperior to all. 

4 


mmm Asie δ ἐτελείετο δυλή. 7]. 1. 
wm Θεὸς διὰ πανῖα τελευτῷ. 11. 19. ν. 90. 
Ζεὺς ἀγαθόν τε κακόν τε ϑίδοι.----ὅζο. 


Secondly, deftiny or fate, meaning the laws and order of nature 
effecting the conftitutions of men, and dilpofing them to. good 
or evil, profperity or misfortune ; which the fupreme being, 
if it be his plealure, may over-rule (as he is inclined -to do ia 
this place) but which “he gencrally fuffers to. take éffeék, 
Thirdly, our owa free will, which either by prudence overe | 
‘comes thofe natural influences and paffions, or by folly fuffers 
us to fall under them. Oxdy/. 3. 22. 


“Q. πόποι, Roy δή vy Θεός Booros ἀπιόωνται,͵ 

"ES ἡμένων γὰρ φασὶ Kan’ ἔμεικεναι. of δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ 
Σφῆσιν ατασθαλησιν ἐπερ μιέρον ἄλγε᾽ Eyer. 

* Why charpe mankiod on heav’n their own offence, 
* And call their woes the crime of providence ? 

* Blind ! who themielvec their milcrics create, 

* Aod- perith by their folly, not their fate, 
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Or to his doom my braveit offspring yield, 

And fatten with celeftial blood, the field ? 
Then thus the Goddefs with the radiant eyes: 540 . 

What words are thefe ? O fov’reign of the kkies ! 

Short is the date prefcrib'd to mortal man ; 

Shall Foe, for one, extend a rarrow {pan ? ‘ 

Whofe bounds were fix'd before his race began? 

How mary fons of Gods, foredoom’d to death, 945 

Before proud f/ion, mult refign their breath ! 

Were thine exempt, debate would rife above, 

‘And murmring pow’rs condemn their partial Fowve, 

᾿ Give the bold chiefa glorious fate in fight ; 

And when ty afcending foul has wing’d her flight, 550 

. Let Sleep ard Peath convey, by thy conmunand, 

" "lhe breathlefs bedy to his native land. 

His friends and people, to his future praife, 


A marble tomb, and pyramid fhall raife, ~ 
And lafting honours to his afhes give ; 
lis fame (tis all the dead can have) fhall live. 
She faid ; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Afents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
"Then, 


V. gg1. 761 Sleep end Death τόρ}, by thy. c.mmand, 
die breatllefs body to bis native land.} 
Φ 


The hiftory er fable receivedin Himer’s time, imported that 
Sar pedin wasinterred in Lycza, but it faid nothing of his death, 

"Phis gave the poet the Lberty to make him die at Troy, _pro-- 
vided thatafter hiscucath he was carried into Lycra to preferve 

thefable. Theexpedicet pre poled by Yano folves all, S.uspe- 

don cies at Troy, and is interred οἵ Lysia: and wha’ renders 

this probable is, that in thofe times, as at-this day, Princes 

and perfons of quatity who died in fercign parts, Were carried 

into their country to he Jaid in the tombs of their fathers. The 

antiquity of thiscuitom canvot be doubted, fince it was prac- 

ufed inthe patriarchs’ time - Zac ὁ dyingim Leypt, orders bis 
childven to catry dim inte the land of Caazaz, where he delized 

to be busied. Gen. 40. ag. Dastr. 
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Then, touch’d with grief, the weeping heav’ns diftill’d 


A fhow’r of blood o’er all the fatal field ; 560° 
The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Laments his fon, predeftin’d to be flain, t 
Far from the Lycian fhores, his happy native reign. ἡ. 


Now met in arms, the combatants appear, - 
Each heav’d the fhield, and pois’d the lifted fpear: 565°: 
From ftrong Patroclus’ hand the jav’lin fled, 

And pafs'd the groin of valiant Trafymed ; - 

The nerves unbrac’d no more his bulk futtain, 

He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 

Two founding darts the Lycian leader threw; 570 
The firt aloof with erring fury fiw, 

The next tranfpicre’d Achi.les mortal fteed, 

The gen’rous Pedafus, of Theban -breed ; 

Fix’d in the fhoulder-jeint, he reel’d arourd ; - 
Roll’d in the bloody duit, and ραν ἃ the flipp'ry. ground: 
Fis.fudden fall th’ entangled harnefs broke ; 576 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot fhook: _ 

V. 660..4 fhow'r of blied.| As to thowers of 2 bloody co- 
Jour, many both ancient and modern naturalifts agree in af- 
ferting the reality of fuch appearances, tho’ they account for 
them differently. You may fee a very odd folution of then. 
in Euffathias, Note on V. 70. of the eleventh Iliad, What 
feems the moft probable, is that of Fromcadus inhis Meteore- 
lozy, who obferved, that a thower of this kind, which gave great’ 
caufe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity of very fmall red " 
infects, beat down to the earth by a heavy thower, whereby 


the ground. was {potted in feveral placer, as with drops of 
blood. - ᾿ 

V. 972. —Achilles* mortal fleed, 

The gen’rous Pedafus— ] 

For the otber two hortes of Achilles, Xanthus and Balias, were 
nnmortal, as we have already feenin this book, Itisa merry 
conceit of Exffathias, that Pedafus in only faid to be mortal, . 
becaule of the three hories he only was a gelding. . "Tis pity 
poor Pedafus had nota better fate to have recommpenfed the lus 
of his immortality, 
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When bold Automedon to difengage 
The ftarting courfers, and reftrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his fword, and freed 580. 
‘Fh’ incumber’d cheriot from the dying fteed : ; 
The reft move.on obedient to the rein , 
The car rolls flowly o’er the dufty plain, 

The tow’ring chiefs to fiercer fight advance, 
And firft Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 585 
Which o’er the warriors fhoulder took its courfe, 
And fpent in empty air its dying force. | 
Not fo Patroc/us’ never-erring dart ; 
Aim'd at his breaft, it piere’d the mortal part, 
Where the ftrong fibres bind the folid heart. 690’ 
Then as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit maft for fome great admiral) 
Nods to the axe, ’till with a groaning found 
It finks, and fpreads its honouss on the ground ; 
Thus fell the King ; and laid on earth fupine, 995 
Before his chariot ftretch'd his form divine : 
He grafp'd the duit diftain’d with ftreaming gore, 
And pale in death lay groaning on the fhore, 
So ies a bull beneath a lion’s paws, 
While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 600 
The trembling limbs, and facks the finoaking blood 
Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow through the 

wood, 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addrefs’d his laft command. 
Glaucus, be bold ; thy tak be διίξ to dare 605, 
The glorious dangers of deftrutive war, 


Ta 


V. δος. Glaucus, be bold, δες. This dying fpeech of Sarpee 
don deicrves particular notice, being made up of noble fenti- 
ments, and tully aniwering the chara€ter of this brave and 

generous 
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To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and fupply the dead. 
Tell’em, I charg’d ’em with my late(t breath 


Not unreveng’d to bear Sarpedon’s death. 610° 


What grief, what fhame muft G/aueus undergos 
If thefe {poil’d arms adorn a Grecian foe? 

Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight ; : 
Defend my body, eonquer in my-right ; . 


* 


That tanght by great examples, all may ty 615 . 


Like thee to yanquifh, or like me to die. 

He ceas’d ; the fates fupprefs his lab’ring breath, 
Ard his eyes darken’d- with the fhades of death. 
Th’ infulting vitor-with difdain beftrode 


The proftrate prince, ard-on his bofom trod ; 620 - 


Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The reeking fibres clinging to the dart ; 


Front the wide wound gufh’d out a flream of blood, 


And the foul iffu’d in the puiple flood. | 
His flying fteeds the Myrmidons detain, G25 
Unguided now, their mighty matter flain. 

All impotent of aid, transfix’d with grief, 

Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying ebief, 

-- Ι 4 His 
generous Prince, which he preferves in his laft moments. 
Being fenfible of approaching death, without any tranfports of 
rage, or defire of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care to 
preferve his body andarms from becoming a prey to the ene- 


my: And this he fays without any regard to himfelf, but out 
of the moft tender concern for his friend's reputation, who muft 


for ever become infamous if he fails in this point of honour: 


and duty. Ifwe conceive this faid by the expiring hero, bis 
dying locks fixed on his wounded friend, the fpeur remaining in 
bis body, and the victor ftanding by ina kind of extafy fure 
veying hie conqueft; thefe circumitances will forma very 
nroving picture. Patroelus all this while, either out of huma- 
nity or furprize, omits to pull out the fpear, which however 
he does not long forbear, but with it drawing forth his vitals, 
puts a period to this gallant Jifc. 
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His painful arm, yet ufelefs with the {mart 
Infli€ted late by 7. eucer’s deadly cart, €30 
Supported on his better hard he ftay’d , — 
Ἴο Phebus then (‘twas all he could) he pray’d. 

All-feeing Monarch! whether Lycia’s coatt, 
Or facred Jiion thy bright prefence δοαίξ; - 
Pow’'rful alike to eafe the wretch’s finart ; 635 
Ob hear me ! God of ev’ry healing art ! 
Lo! ftiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, ard fhoots thro’ ev'ry vein ; 
I ftand unable to fufiain the fpear, 
And figh, at diftance fiom the glorious war. 640 
Tow in the duft is great Sarpedon laid, 
Nor Jove vouchfaf’d his haplefs offspring aid. 
But thou, O God of Health! thy fuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my flaughter’d friend. 
For thou, tho’ diftant, can’it reftore my might, 645 
To head my. Lycians, and fupport the fight. 

Apollo heard ; and fuppliant as he ftood, 
His heay’nly. hand reftrain’d the flux of blood ; 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath’d a fpirit in his rifing heart. 650 


Renew'd 


V. 637. —Piere’d with paix, 

That thrills my arm, axl foots thre’ ev'ry vein.} 
Vhere feems to be an overfight in this place. Glaxeus in the 
twelfth bock had been wounded with an arrow by Tencer at 
the attack of the wall; and here fo long after, we find him 
fill on the ficld, inthe foarpef? anguifh of bis wind, the ble:d 
uct being yet Ranch'd, δες, In the {peech that next follows to 
Heir, there is alfo tomething liable to cenfure, when he im- 
putes tothe negligence of the Trajaas the death of Sar peden, 
of which they knew nothing till that very fpeech informed 
them. I beg leave to pais over thefe things without expofing 
oF defending thet); tho’ fuch as thefe may be fufficient grounds 
fora moftinveterate war among the criticks. 
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Renew’d by art divine, the hero ftends, 

And owrs th’ afliftance of immortal hands, 

ΕἸΠῈ to the fight his native troops he warms, 

Then loudly calls on Troy’s vindiCtive-armis ; 

With ample ftrides he ftalks from place to place, 655 
Now fires 4genor, now Polydamas ; - 

fineas next, and Hefor he acccfts ; - 

Inflaming thus the rage of all their hofts. 

What thoughts, regardlefs chief! thy breaft employ? - 
Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy ! 660 
T-hofe gen’rous friends, who, from their country far,- 
Breathe their brave fouls out in another’s war. - 

See! where in du‘ the great Sarpedon lies, 

In ation valiant, and in counfel.wife, ; 
Who guarded right, and kept his.people free; 665 © 
To all his Lycians loft, and loft to thee ! 

Stretch'd by Patrocdus’ arm on yonder plains, ΄. 

‘Oh fave from-hoftile rage his lev’d remains : 

Ab! let not Greece. his conquer’d tucphies boaft, 

Nor on his eorfe revenge her heroes loft. | 670 
He fpoke ; each Jeader in his grief partook, . 

Troy, at the lofs, thro’ all her legions fhook. ~ 
‘Transfiz'd. with deep regret, they view overthrown . 
At once-his country’s-pillar, and their own:; 

A chief, who-led to Troy's beleaguer’d wall 675 
A hoft of heroes, and out-fhin’d them ail. 

‘Fur'd; they rufh on; Firlt Hedfor {ceks the foes, 

_ Ard with fuperior vengeance gre:tly glows, 

But o’er the dead the fierce Patroclus ftands, 

. And rouzing Ajax, rouz’d-the hiftning bands. 680 

Heroes, be men! be what you were befcre ; 

Or weigh the great occafion, and be more, 


Is The 


- ἃ 
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The chief who taught our lufty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the- field. 
To guard his body Trey in numbers flies ; : δὲς 
"Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. 
Hatte, ftrip his arms, the flaughter reund him fpread, 
And fend the living Lycrans to the dead. 

The heroes kindle at his fierce commard ; 
The martial fquadrons’clofe on either hand: = 6 ye 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theffalia there, and Greece, oppofe their arms. 
With horrid fhouts they circle round the flain ; 
The clafh of armour rings o’er all the plain. 
Great Jove, to fwell the horrors of the fight, 695 
O'er the fierce armies pours pernicious night, 
fird routd his fon confounds the warmnng hofts, 
His fate ennobling with a ¢Croud of ghofts. | 

Now Greece gives way, and great Epigews falls ; 
Agaceus’ fon, from Bucium’s lofty walls - 700 
Who chas’d for murder thence, a fuppliant came 
To Peleus, and the filver-footed dame ; 
Now fent to Troy, Achilles’ arms to aid, 
He pays due vengeance to his kinfman’s fhade. 
Soon as his lucklefs hand had touch’d the dead, 706 
A rock's large fragment thunder’d on his head ; 
Huil’d by Heforean force, it cleft in twain 
His fhatter’d helm, and ftretch’d him o’et the flain. 

Fierce 


t 


V. 698. Great Jove-—O'er the fierce armies pour’s pernicions 
Night.) Homer calls here by the name of Night, the whirl- 
winds of thick duft which rife from beneath the feet of the 
combatants, gad which hinder them from knowing one ané- 
ther. Thus poetry knows how to convert the moft natural 
things into miracles; thefe two armies are busied in duft 
round Sarpedon’s body ; "tis Jupiter whd pours upon them 
an obfcure night, to make the battle bloodier, and to δο- 
sour the funcral of his jon by a greater number of victims, 


Bafathius. 
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Fierce to the van of fight Patroe’us came ; 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band: __ 
What grief thy heart, what fury urg’d thy hard, 
Oh gen’roys Greek }. when with full vigour thrown 
At Stenelais flew the mighty ftone, 


Which funk bim to the dead: whén Troy, too near 715° 


That arm, drew back ; and Hedfor learn’d to fear. 
Far as an abie hard a lance can throw, 

Or at the lifts, or at the fighting foe ; 

So far the Trojans froni their lines retir'd ; 


‘Till Glaucus, turning, all the ret infpir’d. 720° 


Then Bathyc’éus fell beneath his rage, 

The only hope of Chalcon’s trembling age: 

Wide o’er the land-was ftretch’d his large domain, 
With ttately feats, and. riches, ble{s'd in vain: 

Him, bold with youth, -and eager to purfue 725 
Thy flying Lycians, Giaucus met, and flew’; 

Pierc’d thro’ the bofom. with a-fudden wound, . 


He fell, and falling, made the fields refound. 7 


Th’ Achaians forrow for their hero flain ; 


W ith conqu’ring fhouts theTrojans fhake the plain, 730 “ 


ΠΑ μα croud to {poil the dead ; the Greeks ορροίδ ; 
An iron circle round the carcafs grows, 

Then brave Laogonus refign’d his breath, 
Difpatch’d by Merion to the-fhades of death: 


On Jda’s holy hill he made abode, _ 735 | 


The prieft of Jove, and honowi’d like his Gad. 
Between the jaw and car the jav’lin went ; 

The foul, exhaling, iffu’d at the vent. 

His fpear Zneas at the vittor threw, - 

Who ftooping forward from the death withdrew ; 740 
The lance hifs’d harmlefs on his σον πὰρ fhield, 

- And trembling fhoek, and rooted in the field ; 

T heye 
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There yet fcarce fpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Zneas’ arm in vain. - 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 745 
And {kill'd in dancing to difpute the prize, - 
My fpear the deftin’d paffage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 

Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoft ἢ 
(Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaft) 750 
Strong as you are, ’tis mortal force you truft, 
An arin as ftrong may ftretch thee in the duft. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv’a, 
Vain are thy vaunts ; Succefs is ftill from heav'n ; 
This inftant fends thee down to P.xte's coaft, 755 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoft. 

O friend (Menetius’ fon this anfwer gave) 
With words to combat, il befits the brave: 
Not empty boafts the fons of Troy repel, 
Your fword muft plunge them to the fhades of hell. 
To fpeak, befeems the council ; but to dare 75% 
In gicrious a@tion, is the ταῖς of war. 

This faid, Paetroclus to the battle flies ; 
Great Merion follows, and new fhouts arife: * 
Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriors clofe; 765 
And thick and heavy founds the’ ftorm of blows. 
As thro’ the fhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the woodman’s axe refound ; 
Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide, 


While crackling forefts fall on ev'ry fide. 770 


Thus 


V. 746. And [1] 4 ia dancing.| This Eroke of raillery cpon 
iMeriones is founded on the cuftom of hiscountry. Fot the 


Crefans were peculiarly addicted to this exercife, and in parti- - 


culararefaid to have invented the Pyrréjc dance, which was 


performed incomplete armour. See Note on V. 797. ia the 
thirteenth beck, 
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Thus echo’d all the fields with loud alarms, 
So fell the warriors, and fo rung their arms. 
Now great Sarpedon, on the fandy fhore, 
His heav’nly form defac’d with duft and gore, 
And ftutk with darts by warring heroes fhed, 775 
Lies undiftinguifh’d from the vulgar dead. 
His long-difputed’ corfe the chiefs inclofe, 
On ev’ry fide the bufy combat grows: ; 
'‘T'hick, as beneath fome fhepherd’s thatch’d abode, 
(The pails high-foaming with a milky flood,) 780 
’ The buzzing flies, a perfeveting train, 
Inceflant fwarm, and chas’d return again. 
- Fave view’d the combat with a ftern furvey, 
And cyes that flafh’d intolerable day; ὁ . 
Fix’d on the field bis fight, his breaft debates 785 
The vengeance due, and meditates the fated ; 
Whether to urge their prompt effet, and call 
The force cf Hedor to. Patroclus’ fall, 
This inftant fee his fhort-hv’d trophies won, 
And ftretch him breathlefs on his flaughter'd fon ; 790 
Or yet, with many a‘foul’s untimely flight, - 
Augment the fame and horror of the fight ? . 
To crown Achilles’ valiant friend with praife 
At length he dooms ; and this his laft of days 
Shall fet in glory ; bids him drive the foe ; 798 
Nor unattended, fee the fhades bel: w. 
Then Hedor’s mind he fills with dire difinay ; 
He mounts his car, and calls bis hofts away, 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he fees decline 
The fcales of Sove, and pants with awe divine. 800 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 
And left their monarch with the common dead : 
Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage rifes, as the heroes fall, 


- 


(So 
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(So Fove decreed!) At length the Greeks obtain 803° 
The prize contetted, and defpoil the flain. 
The radiart arms are by Patreclus L_me, 
Patroclus’ fhips the glericus fpcils adorn. 

Then thus to Flebus, in the realms above, 
Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling Jowe. 81a 
Defcend, my Phebus ! on the Phrygian plain, 
And frem the fight convey Serpeden flain ; 
Then bathe his body in the ‘cryftal flood, 
With dui difhonour'd, and-deform’d with blood - 
O’er all his limbs ambroftad odours: fhed, δὲς 
And with celeftial robes adern the dead. . 
Thofe rites difcharg’d, his facred corfe bequeath 
To the foft arms of filent Sleep and Death-; 
They to his friends the mournful charge fhall bear, 
His friend’ a tomb and pyramid fhall rear ; 820 
What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thofe unavailing honours we may give ! 

Ap:llo bows, and from mount /da’s height 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight ; 
Thet.ce from the war the breathlefs hero bore, 825 
Veil’d in a cloud, to fiiver Simois’ fhore: 
There bath’d his honourable wounds, and dreft 
His manly members in th’ immortal veft ; 
And with perfumes of fweet ambrofial dews, 
Reftores his freflimefs, and his form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchlefs fwiftnefs, but of filent pace, 

Receiv’d 

V. 831. Then Sleep and Death, Gc.) It ts the notion of Za- 
SAtathins, that by this interment ot Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concerred, H:mer feeme to intimate, that there was 
nothing clfe but an empty monument of thathero in Lycia; 
for he deliver. him not to any real cr folid perfons, but to cer- 


tain unfubftantial phantoms to condo bis bedy thither. He 
. Wae 
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Receiv’d Sarfedon, at the God’s command, 
And in ἃ moment reach’d the Lysien tand ; © 
The corfe amidft his weeping friends they laid, 835 . 
Where endlefs honours wait the faered fhade. 

Mean while Patrec/us pours along the plains, 
With foaming courfers, and with loofen’d reins. 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 
‘Ah, biind to fate! thy headlong fury flew: 840 
Againft what fate and pow’rful Fove ordain, ) 
Vain was thy friend’s cpmmand, thy courage vain, ἢ 
‘For he the God, whofe counfels uncontroul’d 
Difmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 
The God who gives, refumes, and orders all, 845 
He urg’d thee on, and urg’d thee on to fall. 


Who 


was forced (continues my author) to make ufe of thefe ma- 
chines, fince there were no other deities he could with any 
likelihood employ about this work ; for the ancients (as 
pearsfrom Esripsdes,Hippolyto) hada fuperttition that all dead 
bodies were offenfive to the Gods, they being of a nature cele 
ftial and uncorruptible. But this lait remark is impertinent, 
fince we fee in this place 4pol/s is employed in adorning and 
embalming the body of Sarzedon. 


What I think better accounts for the paffage, is what Philee 
frratus in Hereicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of anti- 
quity. ‘* The Lycian; thewed the body of Sarpedon, ftrew’d 
-*¢ over with aromatical {picess in fuch a graceful compofure, 
‘* tbat he feemed to be only afleep: And it was this that gave 
* rife to the fiction of Homer, that his rites were performed by 
“ὁ Sleepand Death. 


But after all thefe refined obfervations, it is probable the 
Poet intended only toreprefent the death of this favourite fon 
of Fupiter, and one of his moft amiable characters, .in a gen~ 
. tle and agrecable view, without any circumftances of drcad 
and horror ; intimating by this fiction, that he was delivered 
ootof all the tumults and miferies of life by two imaginary 
Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can give mankind cale 
and cxemption from their misfortunes, 
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Who firft, brave hero! by that arm was flain, — 
Who lait, beneath thy vengeance prefs’d the plain ς 
When heav’n itfelf thy fatal fury led, 

And cali’d to fill the number of the dead ὁ 850 
Adreftus firk ; Autonous next fucceeds ; .. 
Echeclus follows ; next young Megas bleeds: 
Epiflor, Uenalippus, bite the ground ; . 

The flaughter, Elafus and Muhus crown’d : 
Then funk Pylartes to eternal night ; 856 
The reit difperfing, truft their fates to flight. 

Now Troy had ttoop’d beneath his matchlefs pow’, 
But flaming Phabus kept the facred τον. 

Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ftrook, . 
His blazing gis thrice 4pollo fhook : 860 
He try’d the fourth ; when, burfting froma cloud, 

A more than mortal voice was heard. aloud : 

Patroclus | ceafe: This heav’n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall; 

hy friend, thy greater far, it fhall withftand, 865 
Troy thall not ftoop ev’n to Achz'ies’ hand. 

So {poke the God, who darts celeftial fires : 

The Greek ob: ys him, ard with awe retires, 
-While Heor, checking at the Scran gates 


His panting couifers, in his breaft debates, - 870 
Ὁ Οὗ 


V. 847. Wn: βυν brave hero, &e.J The poet ina very 
moving and folemn way turns his dilcourfe to Patreclus. He 
does notaccoft his mufe, as it ts ufual with him to do, but en- 
guires of the hero himfelf who was the firft, and who the laft, 
who fell by his hand > This addrefs diftinguithes and fignalizes 
Patreclus, (to whom Homer ufes it more frequently, than I re- 
member on any other occafton) as if he wasfome genius or di- 
Vine neihg, ind at the fame time it is very pathetical, and apt 
to move our compaffion, The fame kind of apoftrophe is ufed 
by Mirgil «: Camilla, 


Quem tels prt, Mt, CUeR prire: num, a alpera virgo § 
Dejicts ? Aut quat kunt merientia corpora ἢ fundss δ 
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Or in the field his forces to employ, 
- Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy... 

Thus while he thought, befide him Phebus flood, 

In Afius’ fhape, who τοίη ἃ by Sargar’s food ; 
(Thy brother; Hecuba / from Dymas fprung, 8759 
A valiant warricr, haughty, bold, ard young.) | 
Vhus he aceofts him. What a fhameful fight! 
Gods! is it Hecor that forbears the fight? 

Were thine my vigour, this fuccefsful fpear 

Should foon convince thee of fo falfe a fear: 880 
Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 

And in Patroclus’ blocd efface thy fhame ; 

Perhaps ApoHo fhall thy arms fucceed, 

And heav’n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

So fpoke th’ infpiring God ; then took his flight, 
And plung’d amidft the tumult of the fight. 886 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car: 

The lath refounds ; the courfers rufh to war. 

The God the Grecians’ finking fouls depreft, ᾿ 
Ard pour'd {wift fpirits thro’ each Trojan break. 896 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight ; 

A {pear his left, a ftone employs his. right: 

With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; 

Pointed above, ‘and rough and grofs below : 

The falling rain crofh’d Ceérion’s head, 895 
(The lawlefs offspring of King Priam’s bed.) 
His front, brows, eyes, one undiftinguifh’d wound, 
The burfting balls dropt fightlefs. to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 

Struck from: the car, falls- headlong on the plain. goo 
To the dark fhades the foul unwilling glides, 

While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 


Goad 
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Good heav'ns! what adtive feats yon’ artift fhows, 
What fkilful divers are our Phrygian foes | . 
Mark 

V. 904. Wheat frilful digers, κει} The original is literally 
thus; "Tis pity he is not nearer the fea, be would furnife pod 

pantities of excellent oifters, and the forms would not frighten- 
Lin » fee how he exercifes and plunges fom the top of bis chae 
riot inte the plain | WY bo qeuld think that there eere fuch good 
drversat Troy? This feems to be a little too long; and if this 
paffage be really Homer's, ἴσου almoft fwear that he inten-. 
ded to let -us-know, that a gocd foldier may he an indifferent 
jefter. ButI very much doubt whether this paffage be his: 
It is very likely thefe five lalt verfes were added by fome of © 
the antient criticks, whofe caprices Homer has frequently une 
dergone: or perhaps-fome of the rhap‘odifté, who-in reeiting 
his verfes, made addition. of their own to pleafe their 86». 
tors. And what perfvuades me of its being fo, ie, that ‘tis by - 
no means probable that Patroe/us, who had lately blamed 
Meriones for his little raillery againtt Zaecs, and told him, 
** that "twas.not by raiHery or inveCtive that they were to ree 
© nel the Trojens, but by dint of blows; that Council required 
*¢ words, but War deede:’? It is by no means probable, I fay, 
that the fame Parreclys thould forget that excellent precept, 
and amufe himlelf with raillery, efpecially in the fight of Heee 
tor, Yam therefore of cpinion that Patreclus faid no more 
than this verfe, Ω πόποι, &c. Good Gods! what an alive 
Trojan it is, and bow cleverly he dives., and that the five fole 
lowing are ftrangers, tho’ veryancient. Dacter. 

I muft juft take notice, that, however mean or ilt placed 
thefe railleries may appear, there have not been wanting fuck. 
fond lovers of Homer as have admired and imitated them., 
Milton himfelf is of this number, as may be feen from thofe 
very low jefts, which he has put into the mouth of Sates and 
his angels in the ixth book. What seas fays to Aderiones . 
upon hie dancing, is nothing fo trivial as thofe lines; where 
after the di!plofion of their diabolical enginry, angel rolling on 
arch-angel, they are thus derided, . . 


‘ —When we propounded terms 
© OF compofition, {trait they chang’d their minds, 
‘ Flew off, aod into ftrange vagaries fell, 
© Asthey would dance; yet for a dance they feem'd 
*-Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps, 
4 For joy of offer’d peace—We, 
S—-Terms that amus’d ‘em all, 

4 And 
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Mark with what eafe they fink into the fand! 905 
Pity ! thac all their practice is by land, 
"Fhen rufhing fudden on his proftrate prize, 

To fpoil the carcafs fierce Pacracius flies : 

Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, r 

That {weeps the fields, depopulates the fold, 916 

Prerc’d thro’ the dauntlefs heart, then tumbles flain, 

And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 

At once bold Hector leaping from his cay, — 

Defends the body, and provokes the war. 

Thus for fome flawghter’d hind, with equal rage, 915 

Two lordly rulers of the wood engage ; 

Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 

And echoing roars rebellow thro’ the shades, ~ 

Stern Hedfor faftens.on the warrior’s head, 7 

And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead, 920 

While all around, confufion, rage, and fright 

Mix the contending hofts in mortal fight. 

So pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

‘ Inthe deep bofom of fome gloomy woed ; | 

Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, 925 

The broad oaks crackle, and the Sy/vane groan ; ' 

This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 

And the whole foreft in one crath defcends. 

Not with lefs noife, with lefs tumultuous rage, 

Jn dreadful fhock the mingled hotts engage. 930 

Darts fhow’r'd on darts, now round the carcafs ring ; 

Now flights of arrows bounding from the ftring ; 

Stones follow ftones ; fome clatter on the fields, 

Some hard, and heavy, fhake the founding ihiclds ΠΡ 
But 


¢ And ftumbled many; who receives them right 
¢ Had need from head to foot well underftand ; 

¢ Not underftood this gift they have befides, 

ὁ They thew us when our focs walk not upright. 
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Sunk in foft duit the mighty chief remains, 

And ftreteh'd in death, forgets the guiding reins ! 
Now flanting from the Zenith, Sof had driv’a 

His fervid orb thro’ half the vault of heav’n ; . 

Vrhile on each hoft with equal tempeft fell 949 

The fhow’ring darts, ard numbers funk to hell- 

But when his evening wheels o’erhung the main, 

Glad conqueft refled on the Grecian twain, 

Then from amidft the tumult and alarms, 

They draw the conquer’d corfe, and radiant arms 945 

Then rath Patroclus with new fury glows, 

And breathing flaughter, pours amid thé foes, 

Thrice on the prefs like. Mars himfelf he flew, 

And thrice three heroes at each onfet flew. 

There erds thy glory! there the fates untwine 950 

The laft, black remnant of fo bright a line ; - 

Apollo dieadful ftops thy middle way ; - 

Death calls, and heav’n allows no longer day ! 

For lo! the God, in dufky clouds enfhtin’d, 

Approaching dealt a ftagg’ring blow behind. 955 

The weighty fhock his neck and fltoulders feel ; 

His eyes flath fparkles, his ftunn'd fenfes reel 

In giddy datknefs: Far to diftance flung, 

His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 


But where the rifing whi:lwind clouds the plains, 935 } 


Achiiles” 


V. 942. Apollo drealful, &c.} If Hamer is refolved te do 
any thing extraordinary, or arbitrary, which his readers may 
not very well relifh, he takes care however to prepare them 
by degrees for receiving fuch innovations, tHe had before 
given usa fketch of this trick of the Godsin the thirteenth 
book, where Neptune ferves A/cathois muchin the fame man- 
ner. Apollehere carcics ita little farther; aod both theie 
are (pecimens of what we are to expect from JMisaerve at the 
death of HeG.r in I/, 22. 
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Achilles’ plume is ftain’d-with-duft and-gore, 960 
That plume, which never ftoop'd to easth before, 
Long us’d, untouch’d in fighting fields to fhine, 
‘And fhade the temples of the. man divine. 

“ove dooms it now on Heétor’s helm to ned ; 
Not long——for fate purfues him and the God, . 968 
His fpear in fhivers falls: His ample fhield 

Drops from ‘his arm : His baldrick ftrows the field : 
‘The corflet his “aftonith’d breaft forfakes : 

Loofe is each joint ; each nerve with ‘horror fhakes. | 
Stupid he ftares, -and all-affiftlefs ftands : 970 
Suck is the force of more-than mortal hands! 

A Dardan youth there was, well known to fame, . 
From Panthus {prung, -Euphorbus was his name ; 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming’ horfe, 

Skill’d in the dart, end matchlefs in the courfe: 975 - 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 
While yet -he learn’d his rudiments of : war. 
Fis vent’rous fpear firt drew the hero’s gore ; 
He ftruck, he wounded, but he durft no more ; 
Nor tho’ difarm’d, Paétroclus’ fury ftood: 980° 
But fwift withdrew the long-protenced wood, t 
And turn’d him fhort, and herded in the crowd. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal -fpear, 
Wourded at once,. Patroclus yields to fear, 
Retires for fuccour to his {ccial train, 985 
And flies the fate which heav’n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hedfor, as the bleeding chief he views, 
Breaks thro’ the ranks, and his retreat’ purfues : 
The lance arretts hin with ἃ. mortal. wound ; 
He falls, earth thunders, ‘and his arms refound. 9go 
With him all Greece was funk ; that moment all 
Her yet furviving heroes-fee.n'd- to -fall. 

So 
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So fcorch’d with heat along the defart fhore, 

‘The rearing lion meets a briftly boar, 

Faft by the fpring ; they both difpute the flood, “995 
With flaming eyes, and jaws befmeard with blood ; 
At length the fov'’reign favage wins the ‘ftrife, 

And the torn boar refigns his thirft and-hfe. ’ 
Patroclus thus, fo many chiefs o’erthrown, ; 
So many lives effus’d, expires his own. ‘1000 
As dying now at Heéfor’s feet he kes, 

He fternly views him, and triumphing cries : 


Lie there, Patrectus ! and with thee, the joy 
Thy pride ence promis’d, of fubverting Troy ; 
‘The fancy’d fcenes of Jon wrapt in flames, 1008 
And thy foft pleafures ferv’d with captive dames ! 
Unthinking man! I fought, thefe tow’rs to free, 
And guard that beautecus race from Lords like ‘thee 
But thou a prey to vu'tures fhalt be made; 
Thy own Achilles cennot lend thee aid ; TOIO 
Tho’ much at parting that great chief might fay, 
Ard much enjoin thee, this important day, 
<* Return not, my brave fiierd (perhaps ke faid) 
“* Without the bloody arms of Hedfor dead.” 
He fpoke, Patroc/us march’d, and thus he fped. 1015 

Supine; and wildly gazing on the fkies, 
With faint, expiring breath, ‘the chief replies. 

Vain 

V. 1003. Lie there, Patroclus! @ec.] There is much fpirit 
in this farcafm of Hector upon Patreclus: Neris Achilles ex- 
empt from the feverity of the reflection, who (a-be imagines) 
has perfuaded hisdearett friend to atfempt exploits that were 
impracticable. He touches bim etro, for fiiying at home in 
. fecurity himiclf, and encouraging Putrosfus to undertake this 


perilous adventure, and to feck after {poils which he was never 
like tocnioy. Luifailius. : 
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Vain boafter! ceafe, and know the, pow’rs divine ; 
Fove’s and Apollo’s is this: deed, not thine ; ‘ 
To heav’n is ow’d whate’er your own you call, 1020 
And heav’n itfelf difarm’d me ere' my fall. 
Had twenty mortals, each thy match in-might, 
‘Oppos’d ime fairly, they hed funk in fight: 
By Fate and Phebus was.] firft o’erthrown, 
Euphorbus next ; the third mean part thy own, 1023 
But thou, imperious ! ‘hear nyy-lateft breath: ; 
The Gods infpire it, and it founds thy death, 
‘Infulting-man! thou fhalt be foon, as! ; 
‘Black fate hangs o’er thee, and thy hour draws nigh ; 
Ev’n now on life's laft verge I fee theeftand, 1030 


I fee thee fall, and by Achilles’ hand. 
He faints ; the foul unwilling wings her way, 
(The beauteous body left a load of clay) , 
| Flits 
V. 1026.—Hear my lateft breath, 
| The Gods in{pire it.—] . 

-It isan opinion of great antiquity, that when the foul ison the 
point of being delivered from the body,-and makes a nearer 
approach ‘to ‘the ‘divine nature, at fuch atime its views are 
ftronger and clearer, and the mind endowed -with a fpirit of 
‘true prediction. So Artemen of Miletum {ays in his book of 
dreams, that when the foul has collected all its powers from 

- every limb:and part of the body, and is juft ready to be fever- 
ed from it, at that time it becomes prophetical. Socrates alio 
“ἴῃ his defence to the A. denians, ** 1 am now arrived at: the 
** verge of life, wherein itis familiar with people to foretell 
‘what will cometopafs.”” Exftarhius. 


This opinion feems alluded to in thofe admirable lines of 
“Waller. 


‘ Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
* Who ftand upon the threfhold of the new," 


V. 1032. The death cf Patroclus.] I fometimes thidk 1 am 
in refpect to Homer much Irke Sancho Panca with reeard to 
Don. Qurxcte. Ubelieve upon the whole that no mortal ever ' 
came near him for wifdom, learning, and all good qualities. 
But fometimes there are certain ttarts which I cannot tel! 

what 
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g 
Flits to the lone,- uncomfortable coaft ; 
A naked, wand’rmg, melancholy ghoft ! 1035 
Then 


what to make of,and am forced to own that my matter is « 
little out of the way, if not quite befide himlelf The prefent 
paffage of the death of Patrecius, attended with fo many odd cir- 
cumftances to overthrow this hero,: (who might, for all ἴ can 
fee, as deceatly have fallen by the force of Hector }.are what 1 
am ata lofs to excufe, and muft indeed (on my own cpinion) 
pive them up te the oriticks. . really think almoftall thofe 
partsin Memer which have been objected againft- with ποῖ 
clamour and fury, are πους ΠΥ defenfible, and none of them 
(to confels my private fentiment) feem to me to be fuults of 
any confidcration, except this conduétin the death of Putre- 
clus, the length of Neffor’s difcourfe in Lib. τι. the Speech of 
Achilles’s horfe inthe roth. the converfation of that hero with 
JE neasin Lib. 20, and the manner of Hedfsr’s flight round the 
waHs of Troy, in Lib.22. Lhepe, after fo free a confeffion, 
no reafonable modern will think me touched with the 
Ὁμηρομανία of Madam Dacier and others. Yam fe. fible of the 
extremes which mankind run into, in extolling and deprecia- 
ting authors; We are not more violent and unreasonable in 
attacking thofe who are not yet eftablifned in fame, than in 
defending thofe who are, even in every minate trifle. Fame 
isa debt, which when we have kzpt from people as long as we 
can, we rey with a prodigious interctt, which amounts to twice 
the valuc of the principal, Thess itis with ancient works as 
with aacient coins, they pals for a vaft desl more than 
they were worth at firlt; aad the very obfcurities and de- 
formities which time has thrown upon them, are the fa- 
cred ruft, vbhich enhances their valceé to all-true lovers of an- 
tiquity. 

“But as Ihave owned what feem my author’s faults, and 
fubfcribed to the opinion of H.race, that Homer fometimes 
nods; [think I ought to add that of. Lenginus asto fuch negli- 
gence. Icanno way fo well conclude the notes τό this book as 
with the tranflation of it, 

‘ft may not be improper to difcufs the queftion in gene- 
“Oral, which of the two is the more cftintable, a faulty fub- 
**Jin-e,ora faultlels mediocrity ? and contcuucetly, if of two 
** works, one has the greater number of beauties, and the 
** other attains directly to the fublime, which of thefe thall in 
“* equity carry the prize > Lam really perfuaded that the uve 
‘© fublime is incapable of that purity which we find in compo- 
‘* Stions of a lower ftrain, and in ¢fic& that too-much accuracy 

** finks 
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Then Heéfor paufing, as his eyes he fed ; 
“On the:pale carcafe, thus addrefs’d the dead. 
From 


«ὁ finks the fpirit of an author; whereas the cafe is generally . 
“¢ the fame with the favourites ofoature, and thofe of fortune, 
*¢ who with the'beft economy cannot in the great abundance 
᾿ς they are bleft with, attend to the minuter articles of their 
“* exnence. Writers of a cool imagination are cautious ‘n their 
“ὁ management, and venture nothing mercly to gain*the cha- 
«ὁ ragter of being correét ; but the fublime is boldand enter~_ 
‘* prifing,notwithftanding that on every advance the danger ens ' 
‘<creafeth. Here probably fome wiil fay that men take a mae - 
“ὁ licious fatisfagtion in expofing the blemifhes of an author; , 
*¢ that his errors are never forgot, while the moft exquifite 
'* beauties leqve but very imperfed traces.on the memory: ' 
“* To obviate this obje€tion, I will folemnly declare, that in 
“ my criticifms on Homer and other authors, who are univer- 
"£¢ fally allowed to be authentic ftandardeof the fublime, the’ . 
*¢ [have ceofured their failings with as much freedom as any 
“ὁ one, yet I have not prefumed to accuie them of voluntary . 
** faults, but bave gently remarked fome littic defects. and . 
** negligences, which the: mind being intent on nobler τάξας. 
** did not condeicen: to regard. Andon thefe principles! will .. 
** venture to lay it down fora maxim, that the sublime (pure- .. 
“* ly on account of its grandeur) is preferable to all other kinds, 
«« of ftyle, however it may fall into fome inequalities. The « 
“* Argonauticks of Ap:flomius are faultiefs on their kind; and 
“* Thescritus bath thewo the bappieft vein imaginable for 
‘* naflorals, excepting thofe in which he has deviated from the 
** country: And yet if it were put to your choice, wou'ld you 
‘* have your name delcend to pojtcrity το τῷ the reputation of 
« either of thofe poets, rajher than that ‘of Homer ἢ Nothing 
** can be more corret than the Lrigene of Eratsfibenes : but 
‘Sis he therefore a greater pot than Arcoilochus, in whale - 
‘* compotures perfpicuity and order are often wanting; the _ 
‘* divice fury of hie genie being too impatieut for rettraint, 
“4 and fuperior to law ὃ Again, do you prefer the odes of Bac- | 
** chisides to Psadar’s, er the tcenes of 'I:n of Chios to thote of 
‘* Siplecles:P Their writings are aHowed to be cozrcct, polite 
ες and celicate; whereas, on the other hand, Piadar and So- 
“* phecles iometimes hurry oa with the greateit impctuofity, 
““andike a devouring flame feize and ict on fire whatever 
“Ὁ comes in their way; but ona Sudden the conflagration is 
τ extingutthed, and they muerably Gag when no body expects 
‘Sit. Yet nene have jo little difcernment as not to prefer the 
Ver. IH. K  fin«le 


-- 


- 


Re: 


- 
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From whence this boding fpeech, the ftern decree 
Of death denounc’d, or why denounc’d to me ? 
Why ποῖ as well Achilles’ fate be giv’n 1040 
To Hedlor's lance? Who knows the wiil of heav’n ῥ᾽ 

Penfive he faid ; then preffing as be lay . ᾿ 
lis breathlefs bofom, tore the lance away ; 

Ayjid upwards caft the corps: The reeking {pear 

He fhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 045 
But fwift dutomedon with loos’ned reins - 
Rapt in the chariot o’er the diftant plains, 

Far from his rage th’ immortal courfers drove ; 


“Th’ inmnertal courfers were the gift.of Jove. - 


45 fingle Ocdipus of Sophocles to all the Tragedies that Jon ever 
44 brought on the ftage. 
¢*:In our decifions therefore on the chara&ters of thefe great 
4. men, who have iHuftrated what is ufeful and neceflary with 
‘6 4}} the-graces amd elevation of ftile, we muft impartially 
“«ἰ confefs that, with all their errors, they have more perfec- 
4‘ tions than the nature of man can-aimeft ‘be conceived capa- 
46 ‘ble of attaining : For itis merely human to excel] in other 
inds of writing, but the fublime ennobicth our nature, and 
makes near approaches to divinity: He ‘who commits “no 
4¢ faults, is barely read without cenfure ; but a genius truly 
<6 preat excites admiration, In fhort, the magnificence of ὁ 
‘fgle period in one of thefe admirable authors, is fufficient 
ἐς τὸ atote for all their defe@&ts: Nay, farther, Tf any one 
τς fhould collet from Hower, Demoftbenes, Plato, and other 
«*eclebrated heroes of antiquity, the little errors that have 
4¢ efcaped them; they would not bearthe leaft proportion to the 
4¢ infinite beautics to be met with in every page of their wri- 
** tings. It is on this account that envy, through fo many 
+ ugce, hath never been able to wreit from them the prize of 
6¢ eloquence which their merits have fo juftly acquired: Aa 
“© acquifition which they ftild are, and will in all probability 
46 continue-polfeffed of, | 
*s As long as ftreamsin filver mazes rove, 
ἐς ΟΣ fpring with anoual green renews the grove. 
- Mr. Fentes. 
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Thus, round her new-fall'n young, the heifer moves, ¢ 
Fruit of ber throes, and firft-born of her loves ;. | 
. And 


eaft on Wim in fome parte of tlre Poem , be fetshim in the front 
of ‘the army, expofing bimfelf to dangers in defending the body 
of Potrecius, and gives him the comqueft of Espheréa:, whe 
had the frit hand in bis death. He is reprefentedas the fore- 
moft who appears in his defence, not only as one of a like 
difpoGtion of mind with Patreelss, a kind and generous 
friend; but as being more immediately concersed ia ἕο. 
nowr to proteé from injuries the body of.a bero that fellia - 
hiscaufe, Euflashizs, See the Note on v. 271. of the third. 

Boo’. . SE 

V. ς. Thus reund ber peew fall's young, 8c.) In this come 
parifon, as Exffathies has very well obferved, the Poet, accom- 
modating himielf to the eceafion, means only te-defcribe - the 
affection Menclans had for Petroclas, and the manner in which 
he prefented bimf{elf te defead his body: Aad this comgarifeg 
in fb much the more jult and agreeable, as Menclasr was ἃ. 
Prince full of goodnefs and mikinets. He maft have: lesle 
fenfe or knowledge in Poetry, who tainks that it ought to be 
fuppreffed, Itis true, we fhould not ufe it now-a-days, 6 
reaion of the low ideas we have of the snimale from which 
it isderived; but thofe not being the ideas of Homer's time, 
they could not hinder him from making a proper uf@of fuck 
acomparifon. Dacier, ἊΣ vc 

Vi id. Thus round ber neewr-fall*n young, δες. Ὁ lt feems to me 
zemarkable that the feveral compari‘ons to ibluftrate the con- 
cern for Patroclus are taken from the moft tender fentiments 
οἵ nature. Achilles, in the beginning of the fixteenth book, 
confiders him asa child, and himfelfashis mother. The fore 
row of Menelaus it here defcribed, as that of a heifer for her 

oungone, Perhaps thefe are defigned to intimate ‘the excel. 
ent temper and goodnels of Patrec/us, which is expreffed in that 
fine clogy of him in this book, v. 671. Taew γὰρ lwicale 
μείλιχος εἶναι, He Aneeo bew te be good-natured 49 all men, 
Thie gave all mankind ἰδεῖς fentiments for him, and no doubt 
the fame is ttrongly pointed at by the uncommon concern of 
the whole army to refcue his body. 

The diffimilitude of manners between thefe two friends, 
Achilles and Potreclus, is very obicrvable: Such friengthips 
are not uncommon, and 1 have often affigned this reafon for 
them, that it is natural for men toieck the affiftance of thofe 
qualities in others which they want themfelves. That is Qill 
better ifapplicd to providcace, which affociates men of diffe- 

Teat 
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And anxious; (helplefs as he lies, and bare) 

Turns and returns her, with a mother’s care, 

Oppos'd to each that near the carcafs came, 

His broad fhield glimmers, and his lances flan:e. 10 
The fon of Panthus, thill’d the dart to fend, 

Eyes the dead hero, and infults the friend. 

Thie hand, Airides; laid Patréclus low ; 

Wanriar! defift, norten-ptan equal blow: ὃς 
"To me the fpoils, my prowefs won, refign; = -¥§ 
Depart with life, and leaye.the glery mine. = 
The Trejan thus: the Spartan monarch δυτ ἃ. .ὅ 

With gen'rous anguifh, and m feo return’d: ” 
Laugh'ft thou not, Jove! from shy. fuperior throne, 
When mortals boat οἵ prowefs not their own? ..20 
Not thus the lion glories in δὶ» might, 
Nor panther braves his fpotted:foe in fight ;. 

Nor thus the boar (thofe terrors‘ ofthe plain) 

Man only vaunts:-his-forse, and vaunts in vain. 


But far the vaineft of the boaftful kind, "gg 
Thefe fons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. | 
ΟΞ Kg τ ων δεῖ 


ΤοΩῖ anid contrary qualities, in ordtr:to make α΄ more: perfcet 
fyftem. But, whatever is coftomary in nature, Homer hatha 
good poetical reafon for it; for it affords many incidents to 
‘iluftrate the manners of them both more ftrongly; and ‘is 
what they call a contrafte in painting. ΕΣ ἮΝ 
V. 11. The fen of Panthus.) Τῆς conduct of Homer is alimi- 
rable, in bringing Eupbordss and Menelaus together upom this 
eccafion, for hardly any thing, but fnch a figaal revenge for 
the death of hie brother, could bave made Eugherbus ftand the 
encounter, Afcaclau: putting him in mind of the death of Ris 
brother, gives occafion (1 think) ἴὸ one of the fineft aniwery in 
all Homer , in which the intolence of Menelaus is retorted in 2 
way to draw pity from every.reader ; and I believe there is 
Hardly one, aftentuch a fpeech, that would not with Euph-r buy 
bad the better of Meneiazs A writer.of Romances would not 
have failed to have given Eupborbue the vitory. But how- 
ever, twas filter to make Menelaus, who had reccived the 
grcateft injury, do the moft revengeful sGions, ; 
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Yet ’twas but late, beneath my eonqu’sing ἔτεϊ 
This boafter’s brother, A’sperener, fell : 
Againft our ‘arm, which:rathty he: defy'd, 

Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. ‘30 
Thefe eyes beheld him on«the det: expire, 

No more to chear his fponfe, -orgtad shis-fire. 
Prefumptuous youth ! 4ike δα fhall. be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the Siugies:-gieom ς.. 

‘Or, while thou may'ft, avoid the threaten’ fate ; 35. 
Fools ftay to feel it, andere wife too:late.. ... - 

Unmov'd, Exuphoxdus thus : ‘That.aéson known, 
Come, -for my brether’s blood tepey thy town. 

‘His weeping father:claints thy ‘deftin’d bead; 
‘And fpoufe, a-widow.in her:bridat bed, © +146 
On thefe thy:corquer'd {poils I fhalkbeftow, ὁ 

‘To footh 2 confort’s and αὶ parent’s-woe.. 

No longer then defer the -glorious τί, - 

Let henay’n- decide-our fortune, fapie, and: life, . 
Swift as the-word:‘the muffle lance beings, 45 

The well aim'’d weapon-om the-buckler sings,;. . 

‘But blunted by the brafs inroxious falls ; 

On Fove the father, great trices calls. 

Nor flies the jav’lin from. his .arm in vain, 

Jt pierc'd his throat, and ‘bent him-to the plains so 

Wide thro’ the neck appears the grizzly- wound, 

Prone finks the wariior, .and his arms τοίου, 

The thining circlets of his golden hair, 

Which ev'n the Graces might be proud:to wear, 

Inftarr'd with gems and gold, beftrow the fhore, 5 

With duit difhonour’d, and deform’d with ‘gore. A 

᾿ 3 


V. 88. Infarr’d with gems and gold.) We have feen here ἃ 
Trojan who ules gold and filver to adorn his hair: which made 


Pliny fay, thathe doubted whether the women were the ort 
A 


“~ 
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As the young olive, in fome fylvan fcene,- 
Crown’d by frefh fountains with eternal green, 
‘Lifts the gay” head, in fnowy ftcw’rets fair, 
And plays ‘and ¢ances to the gentle air s 60 
When 16 ! «a whirlwind from high-heav’n invades» 
The tender plant, and withers all its fhades ; . 
It lies uprooted from its genial .bed, 
A lovely ruin now defac’d and dead, 


Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, ὅς: 


While the fierce Spartan tore his arms away. 
Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, . 
Affrighted Tray the tow'ring victor flies.; Ὁ 

| Kas , Fes, 
that ufed thefe ornamehts.- Ef quidem apud cuadem (Home- 


rum) virorun.crinbaneurum implexusm, ideo nefcto an prior ufus 
a faminis caperit. jib. 33... cap. 1. Ἧς might likewile 


have firzngthened his doubt:.by the cuitom of the Athe- . 
gions, who put into their hair. grathoppers-of gald. Daiier.-. 


V. 67..4stheyoung ohue, ὃςς. This exquifite-fimile finely 
iluftiates the beauty and fudden fall of Exphorbur, it which the 
allufion to’ -that cireumftance. of Lis-comely hair is péculiarly 


-happy. . Parplyry and Fambiious acquaint us of the particular 


affection Pythageras had for thefe veries, which he fet to ἀπ’ 
harp, and.ufed-to repeat as his own Epicedion. Perhaps 
it was his -fondaoefs of them .whien -put it into his head to 
fay, that his foul traofmigrajed to him from this hero, 
However it was, this conceit of Pyrbagoras-is.famous in 
antiquity, and has given occaffon to a dialogae in Lucian, 
entitled The Gocky.-which is, 1 think the fineft piece: of that 
author. τ. 


a 


- 


V. 6g. This young, thus bedutiful, Edphorbus lay]: ‘This is 
the only Trojaxwhoie death the Poet lameats, that he might - 


_do the more honour to Patroclus, his. hero’s friend. The. 
comparifon here ufed is very proper, for the olive always pre- 


ferves itsbeauty. Bot where the Poet fpeaks of the Lapithe,. 
a hardy and warlike people, be compares them to Oaks, that 


ftand unmov’d in ftorms and tempefts , and where Hedfor falls . 


by Ajax, he likens him to an Oak ftruck down by Fove's thun- 


der. Juft after thia foft comparifon upon the beauty of Ewe. 


pborbus, be patlesto another full of trength and terror, that.of 


the lion.. Euftathius, 
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Flies, as before fome mountain tisn’s ire - 
The village curs, and troubling, {Weis retire.; 76. 
When o'er the flaughter’d bolt they-hear-him roar, . 
And fee his jaws diftil with: fmoaking gore ; - 
All pale with fear, at diftance feaster’d round, , 
They fhout inceffant, and the vales refound. 
Mean while 4poalla view’d with envious eyes, 75. 
And urg’d great HeGor-to difpute the prize, 
(In Mentes’. fiape, beneath whofe: manial care, 
The rough C¥conians \earn’d the trade of war.) 
Forbear, he. cry’d, with fruitlefs’ fpeed to. chace.. 
Achilles’ courfers of zthereal race ;. 8o- 
They ftoop not, thefe, to mortal man’s-command, 
Or ftoop- to none but great Arbilles’. hand: 
Too long amusd with a purfuit fo vain, 
Tum, and behold the brave Eupborbus fain [: 
By. Sparta fain !: for ever- now fupprelt= " + 85. 
The fire which burn’d in that undaunted breaft'! ἢ 
Ti.us having fpoke, “ολίο wing’d his flight, - 
And mix'd with mortals in the toils of fight: : .- 
His words infix’d unutterable. care: 
Deep in great -Hedor’s fowl; Thro’ all the war οο. 
He darts his.anxious eye ; and ‘inftant, view'd 
‘The breathiefs hero in bis. blood ambeu’d, . 
(Forth welling frem the wound, as-prone he lay): 
And in. the vittor’s hand the fhining prey. 
Sheath'd in bight arms, . thro’ cleaving ranks he files, 
And fends. his voice in thunder-to the ikies’: . ᾿ς Οὄ, 
Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulean fent, 
it flew, and fir’d the nations as -1t went. 
Atrides from the voice the form ον πη ἢ, .” 
And thus exnlor’d his own uncerquer'd mindy. 100 
‘Phen thall I quit Parree/us-on tire plain, 
Saudis ἐν ἢ y-cauiec, and forapy Lorcur Guin; 
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Defert. the arms, the relicks of my ftiend Ὁ: 

~- Or fingly, Hedfor and his ‘troops attesd δ: 

Sure where fuch partial favour heav’n beftow’d, 193: 
To brave the hero were to, brave.the God : 

Forgive me, Greece, if once I qpit the: field ;. 

"Tis not to Hefor, but to-heav’n b yield. . 

_- ¥et, nor the God,. northeaven-fhould give me fear, 
Did but the voice of “jax reach my: ear: “4140 
Still would we tarn, ftill battde:on the plains, . 

And give Achilles alf that yet remains: 
Of his and ‘our Patroclus —T his; no more, 
"The time allow’d : Troy-thiek’ned on the fhore, 
A fable féene!’ The terrors δίοδον led - ATG, 
Slow ‘he recedes; and fighing quits the dead. 
So from the fold th’ anwifling lion parts, _ 
Forc’d by lowd clamours,; -and-a- ftorm of darts : 
- He flies indeed, birt thréatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes:. 120° 
Now enter’d in the Spartan ranks, heturn’d 
His manly, breaft, aad with new faery bum'd ;. 
— O'er 


Vi 110. Did but the voices of Ajax reach my var.) How ob- 
fervable is Hon-er’s art of illuftrating the valeur and glory of 
fis herves?: Menelaus, whe fees HeZer nad all the érojans 
rufhing: pon him, would not retire if “5119 did not fupport 
trem 3 :and thangh Apolle does fupport them, he would oppofe 
even Apollo, were Ajax but near‘him. This is glorious for 
Menelaus, and yet more glorious for Ajax, aad very fuitable 
tohischaracter, for Ajax was the braveft of the Gretks,, 
next to Achilles, Dacier. Euflathius, 

V. 1357. So from the fold th’ uneviiling Hen The δέσουν of. 
the retreat of Menelous is worthy, notice, Siiiner> is 9 prcet* 
obferver of imagery, that brings the thing reprefcnted beforer 

our view. It is indeed true, .that lions, tigers; and Bealls of 
prey are the only gbjects.that.can properly reproteat warsior : 
and therefore itisno wonder they ere fooftentatroduccd., ‘The 
inanimate things, as floods, fires, and tkorms, are the beft, and 
ouly iniages of battles, - | 
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O’er all the black battalions fent his view, 

And thro’ the cloud the go¢like Ajax knew ; 

Where lab'ring om the left the warrior ftood, 225 
Ali grim in arms, and cover'd o’er with blood, 

Theie breathing courage, where the God of Day 
Hac: funk each heart with terror and difmay- 

To him the King. Oh! jax, oh my trierd ! 
Hafte, ard Patroclus’ lov’d remains defend : 130 
The beay to Achil'es to reftore, . 
Demands our care ; alas! we can no more! 

For naked now, detpoil'd of aims he lies ; 

Ard Fie Zor glories in the cazaling prize. 

He faid, ard toueh'd his heart. The raging pair 13%. 
Pierc’d the thick battie, ard prevcke the war. 
Alreacy had tern He@or feia'd his head, 

Ard doom’d to Trojan cogs th’ unh: ppy dead ; 

But focn as Ajax rear’d his tow’r-like thield, 

Sprung to his car, and meafur'd back the field. 140 
His train to Troy the radiant armour beur, 

To fland a trophy of his fame in war, 

Mean while great Ajax (his broad fhield difplay'd) 
Guai?- ihe dead hero with the dreadful fhade ; 

And now ktetore, and now behird he ftood. 145 
Thus in the centre of {cine gloomy wood, 

With mary a ftep the lionefs furrounds 

Wer tawny young befet with men and hounds ; 


Elate 


V. 137. Already Fad Rern Hektor, &c.] Homer takes care, 
fe long befure-hand, to ‘Tefen in his reader’s mind the horror 
he moy conccive trom the crvelty that Achilles will exercile 
vpon the bedy of Heéfer, That cruelty will be only the punith- 
ment of this which Heor here exerciles upon the body of Pa- 
trceluss he drags him, be defigns to cut off bis head, and to 
lewve his body ypon the raMparte, expoled tu cups and birds of 
prey. Luflathius, 


ἮΝ 
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Elate her. heart, and τουζίηρ.4}} her.powrrs, 
Dark o’er the fiery balls each hanging eye-brow Jow’xs. 
Faft by. his fide the gen’xous-Sperian glows τοῦ 
. With great revenge, and. feeds bis inward -woes. 
But Glgucus, leader.af the Zycign-aids, 
On Hector.frowning, thus his flight opbraids. 
Where now in fedior fall we Hedor find ? 355. 
A manly form without asmanly. mind. 
Is this,.O. chief! a herg’s. boafted. fame ὃ. 
How vain, without the merit, .is: the name ὃ 
Since: battle. is renourc’d, thy. thoughts employ 
What other methods may preferve thy Tray: τ6ο- 
- "Tis time to try 4f Jlion’s flate can ftand 
By thee alone, nor afk. a foseign. hand ; 
Mean, empty boaft !: but fhall the Zyc-ans ftake 
Their lives:far you? ibote Lyctans you forfake ? 
What from thy thanklefs armsican we expect? 165, 
Thy friend Saspedon. proves thy. bate neglect : 
Say, fhall our Gaughter’d bodies guard your walls, | 
While unreveng’d the great Surpedon falls ? 
- Ev’n where he dy’d for Troy, you left him there, — 
A feaft for dogs, and ail the fowls of air, 170. 
‘On. my command if any Lycian wiit, 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy-to fate.” 
Did fyeh a fpirit as the Geds impart 
Impel one Trojaz hand, or ‘Zrojan heart ; 
(Such, as fhould burn in-ev’ry foul, that draws τὴς 
The fword for glory, and his. country’s caufe) 
| . Ev’n 
Vv. . Kou. Ps, ‘ hi 
dithoner abl ἣν Tien eae ee elt Trond ent 
guelt, and againit the laws of Jupiter Xenius, or h:/pitalvs, 


For Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpedon’s being honcured with 


burial by the Gads, aad feat embalmed into Lycia, Euflae. 
LEiKS, . 
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Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, ἢ 
And drag yon’ eareafs to the watls. of Frey. 
Oh! were Patros‘as_ours, we might obtain 
Sarpedon's arms, and henour’d corfe again Γ' 580! 
Greece with Achilles’ friend fhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas’d to his -fhade... 
But words are vain—Let 4jex: once appear, . 
᾿ς And He@or trembles and. recedes with fear ; 
Thou dar’ft not meet the terrors of ‘hiseye;- 185; 
And lo! already thou: prepar'tt to fy. 

The Trojan-chief with fix\l- refentnrent.ey’d:. _ 
The Lycian leader, and. fedate .reply'd. 

Say, 1s it jut (my frend) that Hedor’s ear 
From fuch a warrior ἔς ἢ a fpeecttdhould hear ? 190° 
J deem’d: thee once the wifeft of thy-kind, — 
But ill this-iniult- fuits ὦ. prudent mind; 
L.thun great Ajax? I -defert my train? 
"Tis mine +o prcve the rafh affertion vain ς - 
I joy to n:ingle where-the battle -bleeds; - 195. 
And hear the thuader ofthe founding -freeds. -. 
But Fove’s high will is-ever. uncontroukd, . 
The ftrong he withers, and confounds the bold ; 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 
Strikes thetrefh garland from the vittor’s brow! 200 
Gome, thro’ yon’ {quadrons Jet us hew the-way, 
Abd thou be witnefs, if I fear to-day. - 
KC yet a Greek the fight of. Aedfor dread, . 
Or yet their hero dare defend the dead. 

| . Then. 


V. 193. [foun great Ajax?) Heder takes πὸ notice of the. - 
affronts that Glencus had thrown upon him, as knowing he had 
in fome Te! peéts a juft caufe to be angry; but he cannot put: 
wp what he had faid of his fearing Ajaa,y towhich part-he | 
anivacplice: This is very agreeable to-his heroich charactes, 
Lufluthins. 


ι 
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Then turning to the martial hofts he cries, 205. 
Ye Trojans, Darsdans, Eycians, and allies ἢ" 
Be men (my friends) in a€tion as in name; | 
And yet te mindful of your ancient fame...” 
Heior.in proud Achilles’ arms: fall fine, 
Tom from his fiend, by right of cohqueft mine, 23@& 
He ftrode along the field, as thus He fhid: 
(The fable plumage nodded’ o’er his-head) 
Swift thro’ the fpacious plain he fent-a look ;, _ 
One inttant-faw;: one infant overtook 
The diftant band,- that on the fandy fhore - 235; 
‘The radiant fpoila:to -faered. /lion bore._ - 
ΝΞ ΞΞ ΠῚ Tere: 


V. 209. HeStor in proud Achittés’-orms fball foine.| The 
ancients have obterved, that Homer caufes the armsof Acbilles« 
to fall inte Heder’s power; to equal in. tome fort: thole two. 
herocs, in the battle wherein he is going to engage them, 
Otherwile it might be urged, that Achilles could not have 
killed Heer. without: the advantage of having his armeur 
roade by the hand of a God, whereas Hector’s. was-only of the: 
hand of a mostal; but face both were clad in armour made 

by Vulcan, Achilles’s vitory. will be.complete, .and in its 
full juftre. Befides this reafon (which is for neceflity. and: 
probabilivy.) there is allo, another, for: ornament; for- 
Homer here. prepares to introduce that beastiful Epifode’ of 

the divine armour, which Vsias makes-for Achilles, Eafkae 

thias, ἘΣ ᾿ 

V. 2160 Tbe radiant,{peidstafacred Wion bore... Α'ἀἰ βίου 7. 
may arile here, and the queftion nay be afked, why HecPor fent 
theie armsto Trey P Why did πε ποῖ take them atérit? There 
are three.aniwers, which { think are all planfible. The firft, . 
that Hedlor having killed Fasreclus, and fecing the day very*® 
far advanced, had no needte tuke thate asms fora fight al-. 
moft at anend. The fccond, that he was impatient to thew 
to Priam and Andromacte thofe glorious-fpoils. ‘Thirdly, he 

“perhaps at. firft istended-to hang. them.uprin fome temole. 
/ Glauces’s \pecchs makes -bim change his refuluties, he rans 
- After thole arms to fight againtt 4jax, and to win Putroclas’s 

body fremhio. Dacer. . ~ 
Hmer (Ἀγ. Exfathins) does not fuffer the arms to be car- 
Sied.into Srey tor τρεῖς rcatons. Thar Hedlsr by weneing 
therm 


\ 
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There his own mati unbrac’d. the field beftrow: Ὡς, 

His train to Trey convey'd the maffy Joad. 

Now blazing i in th’ inasortal qims be ftands, 

The work and prefent of. Celeftial hands ; 220: 

By aged Peleus to Aghilles μιν, | . 

As. frit, to Peleus-hy the. cqurt of ‘heav’n ; 

His father’s.arms:not long cbilles wears, 

Forbid by fate to reach his father’s years. 

-Hiw proud in.triymph, glitviing from.afar, λὲς 

The God, whofe thunder rends. the troubled air, 

Beheld with pity ; as apart he fate, . 

And confcious, Jouk'd thro’ all the {cene of fate.’ 

He. thook the facred honours of his head ; 

Olympus trembled, and the Godhead faid : 230 
Ah wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 


A moment's glory ! .and what fates atterd ? 
: In 


them might the mare encourage the Trojans, and be the more 


- formidable to the Gréeks; That Achilles may recover 


‘ ey, 


them again when he ‘kills Hector: And that he may con- 
quer him, even when he is flrengthened with that divine ar- 


. 231. Jupiter’s Speech to He€tor.] The Poet prepares us 
for the death cf He&or, perhaps to pleate the Greek readers, 
who might be troubled to fee him thining ia their hero’s arme, 
Therefore Fupiter expreffes his forrow at the approaching fate 
of this unfortunate Prince, promiles to repay his lofs of life 
with glory, and nods, to give a certain confirmation to -his 
words. He fays, Achilles is the braveft Greek, as Glaueushad 
juit laid before; the Poet thus giving him the greateft com- 
mendations, by putting his praife in the mouth of a God, and 
of an enemy, who were neither of them like to be prejudiced 
io his favour, Euftathius, ; 
How beautifulis that fentiment upon the miferable ftate of 
markind, introduced here fo artfully, and fo ftrongly enforced, 
by being put into the mouth of the fupreme being! And how 
path: tic the denunciation ct Heer’, death, by t-at circum. 
ftance of dalrzinmache’s Glappointment, when fhe fhal!no more : 


-Fecetve her hero gborious fvom the battle, in the armour of hie 


conqacred enemy L 
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In heav'nly Panoply divinely bright - yt 
Thou ftand’{t, and armies tremble at thy ight, 
As at Achiiles’ {elf ! beneath thy dart’ 235 
Lies flain the great Achilles’ dearer, part ; ΒΕ 
Thou from the mighty dead thofe arms hat tor, 
Which once the. greatelt of mankind had worn. -- 
Yet live! T give thee one illuftsious day, 
A blaze of glery ere thou fad’ft away. Mego 
For ah no more Andromache fhall come, οὖ 
With joyful tears to welceme Hedfor home ; 
No more officiaus, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir’d limbs unbrace Pelides’ arms ! 
Then swith his fable brow he gawe the nod, 245 
That feals his word,; the fanttion of the God. 
The ftubborn arms (by Jowe’s. commarid difpes’d) 
Canform’d {pentaneous, and around him. clos’d. ; 
ἘΠῚ ἃ with the God, enlarg’d his menrbers grew, 
Thro’ all his veins a fadden wigour flew ; aso 
The plood in-brifker tides began to roll, 
And Mars himfelf came rufhing-on his foul. 
Exhostiag loud thro’-all the field- he ftrode, 
Ard look’d, and movw’d, Achilles, or.a.God, 
Now Mefibles, G/aucus, Medon he infpires, 255 
Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippotheus fires ; 
The great'Therfilockus like ΤῸ found, 
Aftertpeus kindled.at the found, 
And Eunomus, in augury ‘renown'd,: 
‘Hear, 
Vv, 247. The fabbern orms, Gec.} “The worts sre, 
Ἢ, καὶ κυανέῃσιν ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύσί νεῦσε Κρονίαν, 
"Exlops δ᾽ ἤγμοσε τεύχε ἐπί χρδί, 
If we give ἥρμοσε a ραβινε Gignification, it will. be,. the arme 
fitted Hector , but if.an active (as thofe take it who would put 
agrcater difference between Hedtor and Achilles) then it belongs 
to Jupiter, and the fenfe Will he, Jupiter made the arme fit for 
him, which were too large before; IL have chofea the lak,aa ihe 


. more poctical lenfe. 
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Hear, all ye hofts, and bear, unnumber'd bands 260 
Of reighb’ring nations, or of diftant lands ! ' 
”T was not for ftate we fummon’d you fo far, 

To boaft our nembers, and the pomp of war ἢ 

Ye came to fight ; a valiant foe to chafe, 

To fave our prefent, and our future race. 265 
For this, our wealth, our produéts you enjoy, 
And ylean the relicks of exhaufted Trey. 

Now then to conquer or te die. prepare, . 
To die or conquer, are the terms of war. Ν 
Whatever hand thall win Patrocixs flain, 270 
Whoe’er thall drag .bim to the Trojan train, — 
With HeGer’s (εἰ thail equat honours claim. ; 

With Hedor part the fpoil, and fhate the feme. 

ΕΓ ἃ by thefe words, the troops diftuifs their fears, 
They join, they thicken, they protend their fpears ; 275. 
’ Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 

And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 
Vain hope! what numbers fhall the field o’erfpread,. 
What victims perifh round the mighty dead fF 

Great -.jax mark'd the growing ftorm from fas, 28@ 

And thus befpoke his brother of the war... 
: Our 


V. 260. Usnumber'’d bands Of ncigkb’ring xations.} Eaffae 
shins hac very well explained the artifice of this fpeech of Heee 
tor, who indire@ly aniwers all Glasear'sinvectivee, and hum- 
bleshis vanity. Glosexs had juft {poken as ifthe Lycions were 
the only allies of Trey; and Hedlcr here {peaks of the numee 
Σου: troops of different nations, which he exprefely defigns by 
calling them borderers ὑοῦ his kingdom, thereby. in fome 
manner to exctude the Lycians, who were of acountry more 
remote; as if be did not vouchfafe to reckon them. He αἵ» 
terwards confates what Glancus faid, ** that if the Lycsang 
“ would take his advice, they would return home ,”” for he 
gives them to underftand, that being hired troops, they are 
ebliged to perform their bargain, and to tight till the war is.ag. 
δ ἐμὰ, Dacjer, 
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Our fatal day, ales! is come.(my friend) . 

And alk our wars and glories at an end! © 

Tis not this cosfe alone we gward in sain, 

Condemn’d to vultures on the Trejan plain; 28%: 

We too mutt yield , the fame fad fate muft falk 

On‘thee, on me, perhaps (uny friend) on alt. "Ὁ 

Sec what a tempett direful Hedfor fpreads, os 

And lo! it burlts, it thunders.on our heads. ᾿ 

Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 290 

The braveft Greeks : This hour demands them all. - - 

+ The warrior rais’d his voice, and wide around 

The field re-echo’d the diftrefsful feund. 

Oh chiefs t ob princes ! to whofe hand is giv’n 

_ The rule of men ; whofe glory is from. beav’n! 295 
Whom with due honours both Atvides grace : 

Ye guides and guardians of the Argive race ! 

All, whom this well-known voice fhall: seaeh from far}. 

All, wham I fee not thro” this cloud of war, 

Come all! let gen’rous rage your arms émploy,. 300- 

. And fave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 

Oilean Ajax firtt the voice obey’d). | 

- ‘Swift was his pace, and ready was his aid ;- 

Next him Jdomeneus, more flow with age, 

And Merion, burning with a, heso’s. rage. 30¢ 

) | _ ‘Phe 

V. 290. Call'on our Greeks. Ὁ Exfothiws gives three resfons 

why Ajax bids Menelaus call the Greeks to their affiftance, 

inftead of cating them-himfelf. He might be afhamed to-do 

it, left it thould look likc fear, and turn to his difhonour : Of. 


the chiefs were more likely to obey Mcnelaus: Or be had too 
much bofinefsof ihe war upon his hands, and wanted leifure 
mere than the other. 

V. 3021. Oflean Ajax firf.] Aja Otseus. (fays Exftaq 
shins) is the firft that comes, being brought by his love to 
the other Ajax, as it ie natural, for-one friend to ‘fly to the 
affiftance of another ; To which we may add'he might very 


probably. come firft, becauie he wae the Iwifteft of. al} the 
CTOes, 
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" The long fucceeding numbers who can name ? 


But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 
Fierce to the charge great Méfor led the throng : 
Whole ἦγον, embodied, rufh’d with fhouts alcag. 


*F hus, when @ ‘mountain billow foams and raves, 320 


Where fome fwoln river difembogues his waves, 
Full in-the-mouth is Ropp'd the rufhing tide, 
The boiling eeean ‘works from fide ‘to fide, 

The rivertrentbles to his utmoft fhore, 


vind diitant ‘rocks rebellow to the roar. RS | 


Nor lefs refotw’d, the firm Achaian band 
With ‘brazen fhields in ‘horrid circle ftand : 
Jove, pouring darknefs o’er the mingled ‘fight, 
Conceals the warriors’ thining helms in night : 
‘To: him, the chief, for whom the hofts contend, 320 
He liv’d not :-hateful, for he ν᾿ ἃ a friend : 
Dead, δε prote®@ts him with fuperior care, 


“Nor dooms his carcafs to the birds of air. 


The firt attack the Grecians fcarce fuftain. 
"Repuls’d, they yield ; the Trojans feize the flain: 325 
Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the fwift rage of Ajax Telamon, Ὁ 
(Ajax, το Peleus’ fon the fecond name, 

In graceful :ftature next, and ‘next in fame.) 

With headlong ‘force the foremoft ranks he tore ; 330 

So thro’ the thicket burfts the mountain-boar, 

“And rudely {catters, far to diftance round, . 

The .frighted hunter, and the baying hound. ἊΝ 
e 


V, 318. Jove, pouring darkuefs.] Homer, who in all hie for- 
mer de(criptions of battles is fo fond of mentioning the Juftre 
ef the arins, here fhades the:n ia darkoefs ; perhaps alluding to 
the clouds of duft that were raifed; or to the throng of com- 
batants; or elfe to denote the lolsof Greece, in Patroclas , or 
laitly, that as the heavens had mourned Sarpedan in fhowers 
of blood,.fo they might Patrociws in cloads of darknels. 
Euftathius, ᾿ 
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‘The fon of Lethus, brave Pelafgus’ heir, , 
Hippothous, dragg’d the carcafs thro’ the war; 4139. 
The finewy ancles bor’d, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inferted thro’ the double wound: 
Inevitable fate d’ertakes the deed ; 
Doom’d by great Ajax’ vengeful lance to bleed ; 
It cleft the helmet’s brazen cheeks in twain; 440 
“The fhatter’d creft, and horfe-hair ttrow the plain: 
With nerves relax’d he. tumbles to the. ground, 
The brain comes. gufhing thro’ the ghaftly wourd.; 
He drops Parroclus’ foot, and.o’er him {pread 
Now lies, a fad cempanion of the,dead-; ga 
. eT ee ar ee » ᾿ ον, B45 
Far from Lariffa lies, his native air, | oo 
And ill requites his parent’s tender care. , 
‘Lamented youth ! in life’s firft’bloom he fell,” 
Sent by ‘great Ajax to. the thades af hell. 7 | 
Once more at Ajax, Hedor’s Javiin flies. ; 450 
The Grecian, marking gs it cut the. fkies, 
Shunn’d the defcending ‘death ; which hifiog. on, 
“Stretch’d in the duft the great.Jphytys’ fan, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
‘The boldcft wayrior, and the nobleft mind: 355 
In little Panope foy ftrength renown’d, 
He held his feat, and ru)’d the realms around. " 
| Plung’d 
V. 336. Panepe renoevn'd.| Ponepe was a fmall towa twen- 
ty ffedia from Charonsa,on the fide of mount Parsaffus, and it 
3s hard to know why Homer gives it the epithet of reno cn‘d, and 
makes it the refidence of Scbedius, King'of the Phocians , when 
it was but nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no- palice, 
nor gymnafium, nor theatre,nor market, nor fountain ; nothing 
in fhort that ought to have been in a town which is the refi- 
dence ofa King. Paufenias (in Ῥ' σεῖς.) gives the reafon of it ; 
-he fays, thatas Phocis was expoied on that fide to the intoads 


of the Bestians, Schedins made ule of Pangpe as 2 fort of cita- 
del, or place of arms. Dossier. 
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Plung’d in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 

And deep tranfpiercing thro’ the shoulder ftood ; 

In clanging anus the hero fell, and all 360 

The fields refounded with the weighty fall. - 

Phorcys, as flain Hippotkous he defends, 

“The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 

‘The hollcw armour burft before the ftroke, 

And thro’ the wound the rudhing entrails broke. 365 

In ftrong convulfions panting on the fands_ - 

He lies, and grafps the duft with dying hands. 
Struck at the fight, recede the Trojan train : 

The fhouting 4rgives ftp the heroes flain. 

And now had Troy, by Greece compelf'd to yield, 330 

Filed to her rampasts, and refign’d the field ; 

Greece, in ber native fortitude clate, 

With Fove averfe, had turn'd the fcale of fate: 

But Phebus’ urg’d Zneas to the fight ; | : 

‘He feem'd like aged Periphas. to fight 5 375 

(A herald tn Anchifes’ love growa old, 

Rever'd for prudence, and with prudence bold.). 
Thus he—what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 

To fave our Trey, tho’ heav’n its fall ordain ? 

There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 380 

By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, . 

Have fore’d the pow’rs to fpare a finking ftate, 

And gain’d at length the glorious odds of fate. 

But you, when fortune finiles, when Fove declares 

His partial favour, and affifts your wars, - 385, 

Your fhameful efforts ’gainft yourfelves employ, 

And force th’ unwilling God to ruin Tray. 

| LEneas 


V. 375. He [πεν δ like aged Per'pbas.| The ipeech of Peri- 
ples ὦ Encas hints at the double fate, and the necedity of 
means. It is much like that of St. Pas/, after he was promiled 
that no body thould perith ; he fays, except thefe abide, ye cam 
aut be faved. 
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“ἔπεα: thro’ the form affuin’d defcries - 
‘The pow’r conceal’d, and thus to Heéfor cries : 
Oh lafting fhame! to our own-fears'a prey, 390 
We feek our ramparts, and defert the day. 
A God (nor is he 1εἰ5) my bofom warms, 
And tells me, ‘Yous afferts the Traian ἄτην. 
He fpoke, and foremoft to the combat flew ; 


΄. 


“The bold example all bis hofts purfue. ᾿ς 385 


‘Then firft, Leocritus beneath him bled, 

In vain belov’d by valiant Lycomede ; 

Who view’d his fall, and grieving at the chance, 

Swift to revenge it, fent his angry lance: 

"The whirling iance, with vig’rous force addreft, 400 

Defcends, and pants in Api/aon’s breaft : 

From rich Peonia’s vales the warrior came ; 

Next thee, Aferopeus ! in place and fame. 

Afteropeus with grief beheld the flain, : . 

And mifh’d to combat, but he ruth’d in vain: μος 

Indiffolubly firm, afound the dead, 

Rank within rank, on brckler buckler fpread, 

And hemm'd with briftled (pears, the Grecians ftood. ; 

A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 

Great 4jax eyes. them with inceffant care, 410 

And.in an orb contratts the crouded war, | 

Clofe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 

And ftands the-centre and ‘the foul of all: . 

Pixt on the fpot they war, and wounded, wound ; 

A fanguine torrent fteeps the recking ground; 415 

On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Frojans bled, 
And thick’ping round ’em, rife the hills of dead, 

‘+ Gresce, in clofe order, and collected might, 

Yet fatfers lea, and fways the way’ring ight ; ; 


Fi ierce 
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Fierce as corfi€ting fr.s, the cembat Eurrs, 420 
And row it rifes, now it irks, by turns. 
In one thick carknefs all the fight was loft ; 
The fun, the meon, and all th” etherral hort 
Seen.’d as extir& : day ταν ἢ from their eves, 
And all heav'’n's felerdors b.otted from the fkies. 325 
Such o'er Patroclus’ body burg the night, 
The reft in funfhine fought, ard open light : 
Uncloudced there, th’ aerial azure fpread, 
No vapour refted on the meuntain’s head, 
The golden fun pour’d forth a ftronger ray, 436 
And all the broad expanfion flam’d with day, 
JJifgers'd around the plam, by fits they fight, 
And bere and there, their fcatter'd arrows light : 
But death and darknefs o’er the carcafs fpread. 
‘There burn’d the war, and there tke anighty bled. 435 

Mean while the fons of Nefor, in the rear, 
(1 heir fellows rouied) tdfs the dittant fpear, 
And tkirmifh wide : So Neffor gave command, 
When from the fhips he fent the Pylian band. 
The youthful brothers thus for fame conterd, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles’ friend ; 

In 


V. 411. In ene thick darknefs, Sc. The darknefs fpzead 
over the body of Putroc’us is artful upon feveral accornts, 
Firft, a fine image-of Poetry, Text, a token of Supster’s love 
10 ἃ righteous man: But the chief dcfign is to protradt the 
alion, Which, if the Yrejars had feen the ipot, muft have. 
teen alecided one way or other in a very fhort time. Bcfides, 
the rojas having the better in the action, muft have’ feized 
the hady, contrary to the intention of the auther: There are 
ioumerable inftances of thefe hittle niceties and particulari- 
ties of condudt in Homer, 

V. 436. Mean while the fons of Neflor, ἐπ the rear, &c.} 
{ιν ποῖ without realon Homer in this place nv.kes particular 
rurntion of the fons of Neflor, It isto prepare we agin 
he fends ope of then to Aedilfes, to tell him the death of bis 
friend. 
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Tn thought: they view’d him ftill, with martial j joy, 

' Glorious in arms, and dealing-deaths to Troy. 
But, round the corfe, the heroes pant for breath, 
And thick and heavy grows the work of déath : 445 
O’erlabour’d now, with duft, and {weat, and gore, 
‘Their knees, their iegs, their feet are cover’d o’er ; 

Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds arife, 


And carnage clogs their hands, and darknefs fills their ° 


eyes. 
As‘when a flaughter’d bull’s yet reeking hide, 450 
_ Stedin’d with full force, and tugg’d from fide to fide, 
The brawny curriers ftretch ; and-labour-o’er 
Th’ extended furface, drunk with fat and gore ; 
So tugging round the corps both armies ftood ; 
The mangled body bath’d in fweat and blood: δὲς 
While Greeks and Ifians equal ftrength employ, 
Now to the fhips to force it,. now to Troy, 
Not Pallas’ felf, her breaft when fury warins, 
Nor he, whofe anger {δῖ the world in anns, 
Could blame this {cene:; fuch ‘rage, fuch horror 


reign’d ; 460. 


Such, 7οῦε to honour ‘the great dead ordain’d. 


V. 430. As when a | flaughier'd διε 5 yet reeking bide.} 
Homer gives us a moft lively defcriptiva of their-drawing the 
body on all fides, and inftru€tsus in the ancient manner of 
ftretching hides, being firft made foft and fupple with oil. 
And though this comparilon be one of thofe mean and humble 
ones which fome‘have objected to, yet ithas alfp its admirers 
for being fo expreffive, and for reprefeating to the imagi- 
nation the moft ftrong and exaé& idea-of τὰς fubjed i in hand. 

Euflathius, 
| V. 458. Not Pallas’ felf.] Homer fays in the original, 
Minerva could not have found fauls, tho’ the ** were angry.”° 
Upon which Euftathius ingentoufly obferves how common and 
natural itis for perfons in anger ( to tura criticks, aod-find faults 
where there are none. 


VoLt.HL ἢ L Achilles 


- 
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‘Ackilles in his fhips at diftance tay, 

"Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day ; 

He yet unconfctous of Patroclus’ fall, 

In duft extended urder /iion’s wall, 463 
Rxpeds him glorious from the conquer'd plain, 
And for his wifh'd return: prepares in vain ; 

Tho’ well he knew, to make proud I’jon bend, 
Was more than heav’a had deftin’d to his friend, 
Perhaps to him: This Téesis had reveal’d ; 470 
The reft, in pity to her fon, conceal’d. 

‘ Still rag’d the confli& round the hero dead, ' 

And heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds, they bled. 
Curs’d 


ὟΝ, 468. To make preud lion bend, 

Was more than ξέανκ bad deft'n'd to bis friend, 

Per baps 19 btm :} In thete words the Poet artfully 

hints at Achilles’s dea‘h, he makes him not abfolutely to fat- 

ter himfelf with the hopes of ever taking Trey in his own per- 

Jon ; however he does not fay thisexpreisly, but paffes it- over 
as an ungrateful fubject. Luffatheus. 

V. 471. The rejt, in pity to her fon, conceal’d.} Were (fays 
the fame author) we have two rules laid down for common 
ule. One, not to tcll our friends all their mifchances at once, 
it being often neceilary to hide part of them, as TSetis does 
from Achi‘les: The other, notlo pufh men of courage upon 
all that is poffible for them to do. Thus Achilles, tho’ he 
thought Patroclus able to drive the Trojans back to their gates, 
yet he docs not orderhim to do!o much; but only to fave the 
‘ fhips, and beat them back into the field. 

Hemer’sadmonifhing the reader that Achiiles*s mother had 
concealed the circum{tances of the death of his friend when 
fhe igjtructed him in his fate ; and that all he knew, was only 
that roy could not be taken at that time; this isa great in- 
ftaaee of niscare of the probability, and of his having the whole 
plan of the Poem at once in hishvad. For upon the {uppoti- 
tion that Achilles was inftructed inhis fate, it wasa natural ob- 
jcQlion, how came he to hazardhisfriend? If he was igaorant 
on the other hand of the infpoffibility of Tray's being taken at 
thattime, he might, for all he knew, be robbed by his friend 
(of whole valour he had fo good an opinion) of that glory, 
which.be was unwilling to part with. 
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Curs’d be the man (ev’n private Greeks would fay) 
“Who dares defert this well difputed day ! 495 
‘Firft may the:cleaving earth before our eyes 
Gape wide, and drirtk our blood for facrifice ! 
«ΕἸΠΈ perith all, ere haughty Troy fhall boaft 
We loft Patroclus, and our glory loft. _ 
Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans faid, 
Grant this day, ‘Jove! or heap us on the dead! 48r 
Then clafh their founding arms ; the clangors rife, 
-And fhake the brazen concave of the fkies. . 
‘Mean time, at diftance from the fcene of blood, 
The. penfive fteeds of great Achilles ttood.; 485 


‘Le Ther 


90 84. As diftance from the fcene of blood.) Uf the horfes 
had not gone afide out of the war, Homer could not have in- 
troduced fo well what he defigned to their honour. So -he 
makes them weeping in feeret (as their mafter Achilles ufed fo 
do) and aftérwards coming into the battle, where they are ta- 
ken-otice of and purfued by ζέον. Exuftathixs. 

V. 485. The penfrve fleeds of great Achilles, &c.] ‘It adds 

“ἃ great beauty-to a poem when inanimate things a& likeani- . 
‘mate, ‘Thus the heavens tremble at Fupster’s nod, the fea 
.partsitfelf to receive Neptune, the groves of Id¢@fhake beneath 
Funo’sfeet, Be. Asalfoto find animate or brute creaturcs ad- 
dreft to, as if rational: So Heder encourages his'horfes ; and 
-one of Aclilles’s is endued not only with fpeech, but with fore- 
Knowledge of future events, Hcre they weep for Patreclus, and 
ftand fixed and immoveable with grief: Thus is this hero uni- 
verfally mourned, and every thing cencurs to lament his tofs. 
Euftath:us. 

As to the particular fition of the-horfes weeping, it is coun- 
tenanced both by naturaliftsand hiftorians. rifforie, and Pliny 
write, that thefe animals oftendéplore their matters lott in bat- 
tle, audevea thed tearsfor them. “So So/:us, c. 47, lian 
relates the like of elephants, when they are carried from their 
native country, De- anima’. lib ro.c. 17. Suetonius, in the 
lif: of Ce ar tells us, that feveral horfes which at the paffage of 
the Rubicos had becn conicerated ta Mars, andturned loote on 
the banks, were oBferved fome days after to abitain from feed- 
ing, end to weep abundantly. Proxsmis dsebus, equorum greves 
quos in trajiciends Rubiconc fluimne Marti confecrdrat, ac fine 

; cuftade 
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Their godlike mafter flain before their eyes, 

They wept and fhar’d in human miferies. 

In vain Autemedon now fhakes the rein, 

Now plies the lath, and fooths and threats in vain ; 

Nor to the fight, or Helle/pont they go ; 490 

Reftive they ftood, and obftinate in woe : 

Still as a tomb-ftone, never to be mov’d, 

On fome good man, or woman unreprov’d, 

Lays its eternal weight ; or fix'd as ftands 

A marble courfer by the fculptor’s hands, 495 

Plac’d on the Hero’s grave. Along their face, 

‘The big round drops cours’d down with filent pace, 

Conglobing on the duft. Their manes, that late 

Circled their arched necks, and wav'd in ftate, 
Trail’d 


cullede cvagos dimiferat, comperit pabuls pertinacifime abftinere, 
ubertimque flere. cap. 81. 

Virgil could not forbearcopying this beautiful circumftance, 
in thefe fme lines on the horfe of Pallas. 

Pofi beiletor equus, pofitis infignibus, AEthin 
It lacrywans, gattifque kumeétat grandibus ora. 

V. 494. Or fix'd as flands A marble courfer, Sec.) Homer 
alludes to the cuftom in thofe days of placing columns upon 
tombs, en which columns there were frequently chariots with 
two or more hories. This furnifhed Hsmer with this beautiful 
image, asif thefe horfes meant to remain there, to-ferve for an 
immortal monument to Patrecles, Dacter. 

L believe M. Dacter vefines too much in thisnote. Homer 
fays, mp—— Ἰὲ γυναικὸς, and feems to turn the thought only on 
the firmnets of the column, and not on the imagery of it: 
Which would give it an aira little too modern ; like that of 
Shakefpear, Ske fat like Patience on a.momument, fmiling at 
Gricf,—Be itas it will, this conjccture is ingenious ; and the 
whole comparifon is as beautiful as juft. The horfes ftanding 
ftilito mourn for their matter, could not be more tinely repr. 
tented than by the dumb forrow of images ftanding over a tomb, 

“Perhaps the very pofture in which thefe horics are deferibed, 
their heads bowed down, and their manes falling in the dutt, 
has an allufion to the attitude in whick thole flatues on mon- 
-Mmente Were ufually reprefented ; “Shere are Bafs-Relicts that 
favour this conjrcture, 
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Trail’d on the duft beneath the yoke were fpread, 500 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head: 
Nor Fove difdain’d to caft a pitying look, 
While thus relenting to the fteeds he fpoke. 

Unhappy courfers of immortal! ftrain ! 
Exempt from age, and deathlefs now in vain ; 505 
Did we your race on mortal man beftow, + : 
Only alas! to fhare in mortal woe ? 
For ah! what is there, of inferior birth, 
That breathes or creeps upon the duft of earth ; 
What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 510° 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind ? 
A miferable race! but ceafe to mourn : 
For not by you fhall Priam’s fon be borne 
High on the fplendid car: One glorious prize 
He rafhly boafts ; the reft our will denies. + 515 
Ourfelf will fwiftnefs to your nerves impart, 
Ourfelf with rifing fpirits fwell your heart, 
Automedon your rapid flight fhall bear 
Safe to the navy thro’ the ftorm of war. 
For yét ’tis giv’n to Trey, to ravage o’er 520° 
The field, and fpread her flaughters to the fhore ; 
The fun fhall fee her conquer, till his fall 
With facred darknefs fhades the face of all. 


L 3 aa He 


V. 622. The fun focll fee Troy conguer.] tis worth obfer- 
ving with what art and atonomy Homer conduéts his fable to 
bring on thecataftrophe. “ει δ. muft hear Patreclus’s death ; 
Heor muft fall by his hand: This cannot happen if the armies 
continue fighting about the body of Patroclus under the walls of 
Troy. Therefore, tochange the face of affairs, Jupiter isgo- 
ing to ταῖς the courage of the Trojans, and make them repulfe 
and chace the Greeks again as far as their fleet; this obliges 
Achilles to go forth, tho’ without arms, and thereby every thing 
comeeto an iffue. Dacier. 
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He faid ; and breathing in th’ immortal horfe 
Exceflive (ρ τίς, urg’d ’em to the courfe ; 525 
From their high manes they fhake the duft, and bear. 
The kindling chariot thro’ the parted war. 

So flies a vulture thro’ the clam’rous train 

Of geefe, that fcream, and fcatter round the plain. 
From danger now with (νεῖ fpeed they flew, 530 
And now to conqueft with like fpeed purfue ; 

Sole in the feat the charioteer remains, 

Now plies the jav’lin, now direéts the reins : 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diftreft, 

Approach’d the chariot, and the chief addreft. 535 

What God provokes thee, rafhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thick’ft war ? 

Alas! thy friend is flain, and Hedfor wields 
Achilles arms triumphant in the fields. : 

In happy. time (the charioteer replies) - $40 
The bold Alcamedon now greets my eyes; | 
No Greek like him the heav’nly fteeds reftrains, 

Or holds their fury in fufpended reins; 
Patroclus, while he liv’d, their rage could tame, 
But now Patroclus is an empty name! 545 
To thee I yield the feat, to thee refign 
The ruling charge: the tafk of fight be mine. 
He faid. Alcimedon, with active heat, 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the feat. 
Hi: friend defcends. The chief of Tray defcry’d, ςς 8 
Aad call'd #neas fighting near his fide. 
Lo! to my ἔτ beyond our hope reftor’d, 
Achill.« car, deferted of its Lord ! 
The ciorious fteeds ou ready arms jnvite, 
Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro’ the fight : 


Can 

V. $85 Scarce ‘herr w-ak driver:.| There was but one 

driver, fince Alcinedon was alone upon the chariot ; and 4u‘e- 
me 
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Can fuch opponents ftand when we affail? . 5§5&-. 
Unite thy force, my friend, and we prevail. 

The fon of Venus to the counfel yields : | 
Then o’er their backs they fpread their folid fhields: 
With brafs refulgent the broad furface fhin’d, 560 - 
And thick bull hides the fpacious concave lin’d. 
Them Chromius follows, Aretus fucceeds, 

Each hopes the conqueft of the lofty fteeds ; 
In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! not fated to retuin. | 565 - 
Lg. Unmov’d,.. 
enedan was got down to fight.” But in peetry, as well asin pain- 
ting, there is oftén but one moment to be taken hold on, Hefor 
fees Alcimedon mount the chariot, before Automedcn was defcen-- : 
ded from it; and thereupon judging of their intention, and 
feeing them both as yet upon the chariot, he calls to Aazas. 


He terms them both drivers in mockery, becadfe he faw them 
take the reinsone after the other; asifhe faid, that chariot had 


two drivers, but never a fighter. ‘Tis one fingle momentthat - 


makes this image, In reading’the Poets one often falls into 
grcat perplexities, for want of rightly diftinguifhing the point of 
time in which they fpeak. Dacier. 

The art of Homer, in thie whole paffage concerning Autemedon, . 
is very remarkable x in finding out the only proper occation, for > 
fo renowned a perfon as the charioteer of Achilles to fignalize his 
valour, 

V. 564. In vain, brave youths, wth glorious hopes ye burn, 

In vain adwance ! not fated toreturn.] 
Thefe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the Poets, who af- 
fect to fpeak in the character of prophets; and men infpired with 
the knowledge of futurity. Thus Virgil to Turnus,. 

Nefcia mens hominum Sati —Turns tempus erit, &c. 

So Taffo, Cant. 12. when Argante had vowed the deftruction ᾿ 
of Tuncred, 

O wani giuramenti | Ecco contrars: 
Seguir tofto gliefettial ata fpeme: . 
E cader quefts in teneon pari cftinto 
Sotto cclus, ch’ ei fa gia prefo, e vinto. . 
And Milton makes the like apoftrophe to Evérat ker leaving - 
Adam Lefore the met the ferpent, - 
. rome Sh@ 


- 
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Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, 
Implores th’ Eternal, and colle@ts his might. 
Then turning to his friend, with dauntlefs mind : 
Oh keep the foaming courfers clofe behind ! 
Full on my fhoulders let their noftrils blow, 470 
For hard the fight, determin’d is the foe ;. 
Tis Hedlor comes ; and when he fteks the prize, 
War knows no mean; he wins it, or he dies. 

’ Then thro’ the field he fends his voice aloud, 

And calls th’ Ajaces from the warring crowd, φὴς 
With great Atrides. Hither turn (he faid) 
Turn where diftrefs demands immediate aid ; 
The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 
And fave the living from afercer foe. 9 
Unhelp’d we ftand, unequal to engage 580 
The force of Hecfor, and Aineas’ rage : 
Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove, 
Is only mine: th’ event belongs to Jove. 

He fpoke, and high the founding jav’lin flung, 
Which pafs'd the thield of 4retus the young; 585 
It pierc’d his belt, embofs'd with curious art ; 

‘Then in the lower belly ftuck the dart, 
As when the pond’rous axe, defcending full, 
Cleaves the broad forehead of fome brawny bull ; 
Struck ’twixt the horns, he fprings with many a bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 598 
Thus fell the youth ; the air his foul receiv'd, | 
And the {pear trembled ase his entrails heav'd. 

| ~- Now 


oe She to him enzag’d 
To be return'’d by nxn amid the bow'r, 
And all things in beft order to invite 
Noontide repaft, or afiernzon’s repofe, 
O much deceiv’d, much failing, baplefs Eve! 
Thou never fron that hour, in Paradife, 
Found’ft either fevees repaft, or found repofe, 
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Now at Automedon the Trojan foe a 
Difcharg’d his lance ; the meditated blow, sys 
Stooping he fhunn’d ; the jav’lin idly fled, 

' And hifs’d innoxious o’er the hero’s head : 

Déep rooted in the ground, the forceful {pear 

In long vibrations {pent its fury there. 

With clafhing faulchions now the chiefs had clos’d,600-. 

_ But each brave 4jax heard, and interpos’d ; 

_ Nor longer Hgcfor with his Trojans ftood, 

But left their flain companion in his blood : 

His arms Automedon divetts, and cries, 

Accept, Patreclus, this mean facrifice. ' 605: 

Thus have I footh’d my griefs, and thus have paid, - 

Poor as it is, fome off’ring. to:thy - fhade. | 
So looks the lion e’er a mangled. boar, 

All grim with rage, and horrible: with gore: 

_ High on the chariot at one bound:he fprung, 610 

And o’er his feat the bloody: trophies hung. | 

And now Minerva, fromthe realms of air, 
Deicends impetuous, and renews-the.war ;. ᾿ 
For, pleas’d αἵ length.the Grecian-arms to aid, 

The Lord of Thunders fent the blue-ey’d maid. 6rg 
As when high ove denouncing future woe, 

O’er the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 

(In fign of termpetts from the troubied air, - 

Or, from the rage of man, deftructive war) 

The drooping cattle dread th’ impending fkies, 620 
And from his half-till’d field the lab’rer flies. 

In fuch a form the Goddefs round her drew 

A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 

Affuming Phenix’ fhape, on earth fhe falls, 

Acd in his well-known voiee to Sparta calls. 625 


Ls And | 
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And lies Achilles’ friend, below’d by all, 

A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall δ᾽ 
What fhame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateft, in whofe caufe he fell ! 

O chief, oh father! (/treus’ fon replies). 630 
O full of days ! by lang experience wife ! 
What more defires my foul, than here, unmov’d, 
To guard the body of the man J lov’d ? 

Ah would Minerva fend me ftrength to rear 

This weary’d arm, and ward the ttorm of war! 635 

But HeGor, like the rage of fire, we dread, 

Ard Fove’s own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas’d to be firft of all the pcw’rs addrett, 

She breathes new vigour in her hero’s breaft, 

Ard fills with keen revenge, with fell defpight, 640 

Defire of blcod, and rage, and luft of fight. 

So burns the vengeful hornet (foul alt o’er) 

Repuls’d in vain, and thirfty ftill of gore ; 

(Bold fon of air and heat) on angry wings 

Untam’d, ἀπε ἃ, he turns, attacks, and ftings: 645 

Fir'd with like ardour fierce 4trides flew, 

And fent his foul with ev'ry lance he threw. 

There ftood a 7rojan, not unknown to fame, 
Ettion’s fon, and Podes was his name ; 


With 


V. 642. So barns the vengeful hornet, &c.} 11 is titerally ia 
the Greek, She inlpired the hero with the boldnefs of a fly. 
There isno 1mproprietyin the comparifon, th's animal being 
of all others the πιο perfevering in its attacks and the moft 
dificult tobe beatencff: The occafion atfo of the eomparifon 
being the refolute perfiftance of Menelaus about the dead body, 
renders it ftill more juft. But our pretent idea of the fly is in- 
deed very low, as taken from the Jittlenefs and infignificance of 
this creature. However, fince there is really no πηεᾶπης 
in it, there ought to be none in exprefling it ; and I have done 
my beft in the tranflation to keep up the dignity of my au. 
ther, 
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With riches henour’d, and with courage blett; 650°: 
By Hedor lov’d, his comrade, and his guett : . 
Thro’ his broad belt the fpear a paffage found, . 
And pond’rous as he falls, his arms refound., -. 
Sudden at Hedor’s fide “pollo ftood,  . 
Like Phenops, “εν fori, appear'd the God; - 695”: 
(Afius the great, who held -his wealthy reign 
In fair Abydos, by the rolling main.}, ἃ | 
Oh Prince (he cry'd)-oh foremoft once in fame ! 
What Grecian. now fhall-tremblé at thy mame ? 
Doft thou at length to Mene/aiis yield ; - 660 “’ 
A chief, once thought no ‘terror of the field’; 
Yet fingly, now,’ the long-difputed prize - 
_He bears vi&torious; while our army flies. 
By the fame.arm illuftrious Podes bled, ε: 
The. friend-of Hedfor, unreveng’d is dead! * 665 ; 
T his heard, .o’er. Heétor fpreac's a cloud of woe, ᾿ 
Rage lifts*his lance, -and drives hith on the fae, 
But now th’ Eternal fhook -his fable thield, 
That fhaded Jde, and all the fubjeét field 
Beneath its ample verge. : A rolling cloud ᾿ 670 © 
Involv’d the mount, -the thunder roar’d aloud : 
Th affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
And blaze beneath the light’nings of the God: . . 
At one regard of his all-feeing eye, 
“The vanquifh'd triumph, and the victors fly, 675 3 _ 
Then trembled Greece : The flight Peneleus led ; 
For asthe brave Baotian turn’d his head 
To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 
And raz’d-his fhoulder with a fhorten’d {pear ; 
oo : By 
V. 63st. By Hector low'd, his comrade, and bis gueft.} Pcdes, 
the favourite aad companion of Hector, being killed on this oc | 
caficn, feemsa parallel circumftance to the death of Achilles’s 


favourite and ompanion ; and was probably put in here on pure 
poe to engage Hector on alike occafion with Actiles, 
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Pierc’d thro’ the wrift ; and raging with the pain, 
Grafps his once formidable lance in vain, 

As Heétor follow’d, Idomen addrett 
The flaming jav'lin to his manly breaft ; 

The brittle point before his corffet yields ; ; 683 
Exulting Troy with clamour fils the fields : 

High on his chariot as the Cretan ftood, 

The fon of Priam whirl’d the miflive wood - 

But erring from its aim, th” impetuous fpear 

Strook to the duft the {quire and charioteer 692 
Of martial Merion : Caranus his name, 

Who left fair Zudtus for the fields of fame. 

On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac’d the triumphs of his Trojam foe ; 

But the brave ’fquire the ready courfers brought, 695 
And with his life his mafter’s fafety bought. 

Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 

The teeth it ihatter’d, and the tongue it rent. 

Prone from the feat he tumbles to the plain ; 

His dying hand forgets the falling rein ; 700 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, 

And urges to defert the hopelefs war ; 

Idomeneus confents ; the lath applies ; 

And the {wift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor 4yax lefs the will of heav’n defcry’d, 705 
And conqueft fhifting to the Trojan fide, 

Turn’d by the hand of Jove. ‘Then thus began, 
To Atreus’ feed, the godlike Telamon. 

Alas t who fees not fove’s almighty -hand 
Transfers the glory to the Trojan bafd κα 710 
Whether the weak. or ftrong difcharge the dart, 

He guides each arrow ta a Grecian heart : 


By Hedor wounded, Leitus quits the plain, ok 


Not 
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Not fo our fpears: inceffant tho’ they rain, 
He fuffers ev'ry lance to fall in vain. 


Deferted of the Gods, yet let us try ΝΣ: 
What human ftrength and prudence can fupply ; 
If yet this honous’d corfe, in triumph borne, - 


May glad the Meets that hope not our return, 
. Who tremble yet, fcarce refcued from their fates, 
And ftill hear Hedor thund’ring at their gates, 720 
Some hero too mutt be difpatch’d to bear 

The mournful meffage to Pelides’ ear ; 

For fure he knows ποῖ, diftant from the fhore;, 

His friend, his lov’d Patroclus, is no more. 

But fuch a chief I fpy not thro’ the hof: 725 
The men, the fteeds, the armies, all are loft 
In gen’ral darknefs —— Lord of Earth ard Air! 
Oh King " oh father! hear my humble pray’r ; 
Difpel this cloud, the light of heav’n reftore ; 
Give me to fee,. and Ajax afks no nore: 

ΤῈ Greece muft perifh, we thy will obey ; 

But let us perifh in the face of day * 


73° | 


With 
V. 721. Some hero too muft be difpatch'd, δες. It feéms 


odd thaf they did not fooner fend this meffage to Achilles s but. 
there isfome apology for it from the darknels, and the difficalty 
- of finding ἃ proper perfon. bt was not every body that was 
proper ta fend, but one who wasa particular friend to Achilles, 
who might condole with. him. Such: was Aatilockus who 
is fent afterwards, and who, befides, had that neceffary qualifir 
cation of being πόδας ὥκύς. Euftathius. 
V. 738. Uf Greece muff pexifh, we thy will obey 5 
But let us perifo inthe face cf day !] 
This thought has been tooked upon as one of the fublimeft in 
Homer ; Lenginus reprefentsit in this manner: " The thickeft 
* darknefs had on a fudden covered the Grecian army, and 
“Ὁ hindered them from fighting: When, Ajax, not knowing 
‘© what σους to take, cries out, OF Jove! difperfe this dark- 
“τ wefs which cov.rs the Greck-, and, if we muft perifo, let us, 
“* gerifh inthe ‘ight ! Thisisa [catimenttruly worthy of Ajax: 
- ες he . 


΄ 


“For fadder tidings never touch’d thy ear. 
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How fkill'd he was in each obliging art ; 755 
The mildeft manners, and the gentleft heart : 

He was, alas! but fate decreed Bis end ; 

In death a hero, as in life a friend ! 

So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all fides fent his piercing view. 760 
As the bold bird, endu’d with fharpeft eye 
Of all that wing the mid aerial ky, 

The facred eagle, from his walks above 
Looks down, and fees the diftant thicket move ; 
Then ttoops, and foufing on the ‘quiv’ring hare, 765 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air, © * 
Nor with lefs quicknefs, his exerted fight 
Pafs’d this, and that way, thro’ the ranks of fight - 
Till on the left the chief he fought, he found ; 
Chearing his men, and fpreading deaths around. 770 
To him the King. Belov'd of ‘fowe / draw near, 


Thy eyes have witnefs'd what’a fatal turn! 
How /fion triumphs, and th’ Achaians mourn. 
This is not all; Patroclus, on the fhore 775 
Now pale and dead, fhall fuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inftant fly, and tell 

The fad Achilles how his lov’d one fell : 


- He too may hafte the naked eorps to gain ; 


The arms are Heffor’s, who defpoil’d the flain. 780 
| The 


V. 766. δε mildef? manners, and the gentlefi beart.] 
This isa fine elogium of Patroglus: Homew dwells upon it on 
purpofe, left Achilles’s character fhould be miftaken ; and thews 
by the praifeshe beftows here upon goodnefs, that Achilles’s 
character is not commendable for morality, 4chvifes’s manners. 
entirely oppofite to thole of Patroclus, are not morally good; they 
are only poctically fo, that is to fay, they are well marked ; 
and difcover before-hand what refolutions that hero will take: 
As hath been at large explained upon Arifiet.es Poeticks. 
Laces. ΝΣ , 
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The youthful warrior heard with filent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ftrove to fay _ 
What forrow dictates, but no word found way. © 
To brave Laodecus his arins he flung, 485 
Who, near him wheeling, drove his fteeds along ; 
Then ran, the mournful meffage to impart, 
. With tearful eyes, and with dejected heart. 
_ Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaus ftands, 
(Tho’ fore diftreft) to aid the Pylian bands; = 790 
But bids bold T4ra/ymede thofe troops fuftains — 
Himfelf returns to his Patroclus flain. 
Gone is Antilochus (the hero faid) 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles’ aid : 
Tho’ fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 
Unarm’d, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 
’T is in our hands alone our hopes remain, 
*Tis our own vigour muft the dead regain ; 
And fave ourfelves, while with impetuous hate 
Trey pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 800 

᾿ ΝΕ Τίς. 

V. 781. The youthful εραννίον beard with filent eee.) 
Homer ever reprefents an excefe of grief by adeep horror, fi- 
lence, weeping, and not enquiring into the manner of he 


friend's death: Nor could Asntilochus have expreffed his forrw 
in any manner fo moving as filence, Exflathius. 


V. 785. Tabrave Laodocus bis arms be flung.) Antilochus 
leaves his armour, not only that he might make the more 
hafte, but (as the ancients conje€ture) that he might not be 
thought te be abfent by the enemies: and that feeing his ar- 
mour on fome other perfon, they might think him ftill in the 
fight. £uftarhius. . 

V. 794. But hope not, warriors, for Achilles’ aid / 

Unarm'd---] This isan ingenious way of making 
the valourof Achilles appear the greater ; who, though without 
arms, goes forth, in the next book, contrary to the expectation. 
of Ajax and Mexelaus. Dacier. 


- 
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Tis well, (faid Ajax) be it then thy care, 
With Merien's aid, the weighty corfe to rear ; 
Myfelf, and my bold brother will faftain 
‘The fhock of Hefor and his charging train : 
Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide ; 805 
What Troy can dare, we have already try’d, 

Have try’d it, and have ftood. The hero faid. 

High from the yrourd the warriors heave the dead. 

A gen’ral clamour rifes at the fight : 

Loud shout the Trojans, and renew the fight: 81 
Not fiercer rufh along the-gloomy wood, 

With rage infatiate and with thirft of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 

Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar ; 

But if the favage turns his glaring eye, - 815 
They howl aloof, and round the foreft fly. 

Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, 7 
Wave their thick faulchions, and their jav'lins fhow’r : 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 

All pale they tren.ble, and forfake the field. ~ 820- 

While thus aloft the hero’s corfe they bear, 

Behind them rages all the ftorm of war ; 

Confufien, tumult, horror, o’er the throng 

Of men, fteeds, chariots, urg’d the rout alorg : 

Lefs fierce the winds with rifing flames confpre, 825 
To whelm foire city under waves of fire ;. 


Now 


V. 826, @e.} The heap of images which Homer throws to- 
gether at the end of this bouk, makes the fame action appear - 
witha very beautiful variety. The defcription of the burning 
city is fort but very lively, That of Ajax alone bringing 
up the rear guard, and fhielding thofe that bore the body of 
Patrcclus from the whole Trojan hoft, gives a prodigious idea 
of Ajax, and, as Homer has often hinted, makes him juft fe- 
cond to Achilles, The image of the beam paiats the great ftae - 

ture 


=> 
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Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes; 
Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods 5. 
The rumbling torrent thro’ the ruin rolls, 

And fheets of finoak mount heavy to the poles. 826. 
The heroes {weat -beneath their honour’d load ; 

As when two mules, along the rugged road, _ 

From the fteep mountain with exerted ftrength 

|. Drag fome vaft beam, or maft’s unwieldly length 5 
Inly they groan, big drops of fweat diftill, 825. 
Th’ enormous timber lumb’ring down the hill : 

So thefe— Behind, the bulk of Ajax ftands, 

’ And breaks the torrent of the rufhing bands. 

Thus when a river fwell’d with fudden rains - 
Spreads his broad waters o’er the level plains, 840 
Some interpofing hill the ftream divides, ᾿ 

And breaks its force, and turns the winding tides. 
Still clofe they follow, clufe the rear engage ; 

fEneas ftorms, and Hedor foams with rage : 

While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 ὁ 
Wedg’d in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That fhriek inceffant, while the faulcon, hung 
High on pois’d pinions, threats their callow young. 
So from the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry: 850 


Within 


ture of Patreelus : That of the hill dividing the ftream is noble 
and natural, . ; 

He compares the Ajaces to a boar, for their fiercenefs and 
boldnefe; to a long bank thatkeeps off the courfe of the waters, 
for their ftanding firm andimmoveable in the battle: Thofe 
that carry the dead body, to mules dragging a vaft beam for 
their laborioufnets:. The body carried to a beam, for being 
heavy andinanimate: The Trojans to dog: for their boldnefs ; 
and to water, for their agility in moving backwards and fore 
wards: The Greeks to a flight of ftarlings and jays, for their 
timoroulnels andiwiftoels, Exuflathins. 
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Within, without the trench, afd all the way, 

δον ἡ in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay 5. 
Such horror Fou impreft | Yet fill proceeds 
The work of degth, and ΔΗ! the battle bleeds, 


THE 


ε 
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Within, without the trench, and all the way, 
_Strow’d in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay 3 

Such horror Fowe impreft [ Yet ftill proceeds 

The work of degth, and ftill the battle bleeds. 


THE 


-EIGHTEENTH BOOK 


The ARGUM EN T. 


The grief of Achilles, and new armour -made him 
by Vulcan. | 


T HE news of the death of Patroclus is brought te Achilies 
‘by Antilochus. Thetis bearizg bis lamentations, comes with all 
ber fea nymphs to comfort bim, ‘The fpeeches of the mother and 
Jon on this eccafion, ris afpears'te Achilles by the command of 
Juno, and orders him to foero bimfelf at the bead of the intrench- 
ments. The fight of bim turns the fortune of the day, and the 
body cf Patroclus is carried off by the Greeks. The Trojacs 
-call a council, where Hetor and Polydamas difags ce ἐπ their 
opinions, but the advice cf the former prevails, to remain en- 
‘camped in the field: The grief ef Achilles over the body of Patro- 
‘chas. 


Thetis goes te the Palace of Vulcan, to cbtain new arms for ber 
fon. The defcription of the wonderfulworks of Vulcan; and 
daftly, that noble one of the foield of Achilles, 


The latter part of the nine and tw:ntiesh day, and the might 
coluing take up this book. Thefcene ts at Achilles’s tent on the fea~ 
foore, fromwience it changes te the palace ¢f Vulcan, 


THE 


THE 
EIGHTEENTH BOOK 


I L I AD. 


"LT nus like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it rifes, now it finks by turns. 
Meanwhile, where He//e/pont’s broad waters flow, 
Stood Neffor’s fon, the meffenger of woe : 


There fate Achilles, fhaded by his fails, 5 
On hoifted yards extended to the gales ; 
. ‘Penfive 


V. 1. Thus like the rage of fire, @e.4 This phrafe is ufual 
in ouravthor, to fignify a tharp battle fought with heat and 
fury on both parts; fuch an engagement, like a flame, preying 
upon all fides, -and. dying the fooner, the fiercer it burns. £u- 
flathius. 

V. 6. On boifted yards.] The epithet ἐρθοκραιράων in this 
place has a more-than ordinary fignification. It implies that 
the fuil-yards were hoifted up, and Achilles’s thips on the 
pointtofetfail, This thews that it was purely in compliance 
to his friend that he permitted him to fuccour the Greeks ; ‘he 
micant to leave them as foon as Fatraclys returned ; he {till re- 
membered what he told the embaffadors in the ninth book ; -V, 
363. To-morrow you (δα! fee my fleet fet fail. Accordingly this 
in the day appointed, and he is fixed to his refolution: This 
circumftance wonderfully ttrengtheas his implacable character. 


-“ 
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Caft on the ground, with furious hand he fpread 
The fcorching afhes o’er his graceful head ; 
“His purple garments and his golden hairs, 

Thofe he deforms'with duft, and thefe he tears : 30 
On the hard foil his groaning’ breaft he threw, 

And roll’d and grovell’d,-as to earth he grew. 

The virgin captives, with diforder’d charms, 

(Won by his own, or by Patroclus’ arms) 34 
Rufh’d from the tents with cries ; and gath’ring round, 
Beat their white breafts, and fainted on. the ground ; 
While Nefor’s fon: futtains-a manlier part, 

And mourns the warrior with a warrior’s heart ; 
Hangs on his arms, amidft his frantick woe, 

-A\nd oft prevents the meditated blow. 40 


.Far 


Azamemnen inthe beginning ofthe Poem) and-knowing, befides, 
‘that he was to perith there, required fome very preffing mo- 
‘tives to engage him to perfift in it, after uch difgufts and in- 

fults as he had received. . It was this which made it neceffary 

for the'e two great Poets to treat a fubjeét, fo much in its own 
nature alike, in a manner fo different. But as Virgil found 
‘it admirable in Homer, he was willing to approach it, as near 

as the economy of his work would permit. . 

V. 27. Caff on the ground, &c.]) This is a fine pice 
ture of the grief of Achilles: -we fee on the one hand, the 

fture in which thehero receives the news of his friend's 
death; he falls upon the ground, he rends his hair, he fnatches 
the afhes and cafts them on his head, according to the manner of 
thote times; (but what much enlivens it in this place, is his 
f{prinkling embers, inftead of afhes, in the violence of his pafhon. ) 

On the other fide, the captives are running from their tents, 
yanging themiclves about him, and aniwering to his groans ; 
Befide him ftands Aatilochus, fetching deep fighs, and hanging 
on the arms of the hero, for fear his defpair and rage thould 
caufe fome defpcrate.atterapt upon his own lite: There is no 
“painter but will be touched at this image. 

V. 33. The virgin captivey) The captive maids lamented 

. either in pity for their Lord, or in gratitude to thé memory 

of Patroclus, who was remerkable for his goodne!s and ΠῚ ΒΒ 

lity ; or under thefe pretences mourned for their own miisfur- 
tuncsinfievery. Euffathius. 
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Far in the deep abyffes of the main, 
With hoary Ne-eus, and the wat’ry train, 
The Mother Goddefs from her ctyftal throne 
Heard his loud cries, and.anfwer'’d groan for groan. 
The circling Nereids with their miftrefs weep, 45. 
And all the ‘fea-green fifters of the-deep. 
Thalia, Glauce (ev'ry wat’ry name) 
Nefe@a mild, and filver Spio came : 
Cymothoé and Cymodoce were nigh, 
And the blue languilh of foft dlia’s eye. 50 
Their locks 44ea and:-Limnoria rear, 
"Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 
Thoa, Pherufa, Dota, Melita ; 
Agave gentle, and Amphithoé gay : 
Next Callianira, Callianaffa fhow “55 
Their filter looks,; Dexamene the flow, 
And fwift Dynamene, now cut the tides: 
Iara now the verdant ‘wave divides : 
Nemertes with Apfeudes lifts th, head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed.; 66 - 
Thefe Orythia, ‘Clymene, attend, 
Mera, Amphinome, the train extend, 
And black Fanira, and Fanaffa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair. 
All thefe, and:all ‘that deep in ocean held 65 
Their facred‘feats, the glinm’ring grotto fill’d ; 
‘Each beat her iv’ry breaft with filent woe, 
Till Thetis forrows thus began to flow. 

Hear ine, and judge, ye fitters of the main! 
How juft a caufe has Thetis to complain ? 70 
How wretched, were I'mortal, were my fate! 

Vow more than wretched in th’ immortal flate! 
Sprung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
The braveft far that eve: bore the naine ; 

M 2. Like 
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Like fome fair olive, by my careful hand 75 
‘He grew, he flourifh’d, and adorn’d the land. 
To Troy U fent hin ; but the fates ordain 
He never, never mutt return again. 
So fhort a fpace the light of heav'n to- view, 
So ihort, alas! and fill’d-with anguifh too. 80 
Hear how his forrows echo thro’ the fhore ! 
- T-eannot eafe them, but 1. muft deplore ; 
- I go at leaft to bear a tender part, 
Ard mourn my lov’d one with a mother’s heart. 

She faid, and left the caverns of the- main, 85 
All bath’d in tears, the melancholy train 
. Attend her way. Wide opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the filver waves divides. 

Approaching now, they touch’d the Trojan land ; 
‘Then, two by two, afcended- yp the ftrand, . 
Th’ immortal mother, ftanding clofe befide 
Her mournful offspring, to his fighs reply’d ; 
Along the coaft their mingled clamours ran, 
. And thus the filver-fvoted-dame began. 
Why mourns my for? thy late preferr’d requeft ὅς 
The God has granted, and the Greeks αἰτεῖ : 
Why mourns my fon? thy anguifh let me hare, 
- Reveal the caufe, and truft a parent's care. 

Me, deeply groaning —— ‘Fo this curelefs, grief 
‘Not ev’n the Thund'’rer’s favcur brings relief. τοῦ 
“Patroclus—Ah !—fay, Goddefs,: can [ boaft 

A pleafure now? revenge itfelf is loft ; 

-Patroclus, lov’d of all εν martial train, 

Beyond mankind, beyond inytelf, is Pain! 
Loft 


V. 78. Like fame fair live, by my cartful kand.} This pal 
‘fage, where the mother compares her fon to a tender plant, 
taledend prelerved-with carc, has a moft remarkable releme 
blance to that in the δ ,α{.....Ψ Lby childjen Lhe bravches of 
clive-iries round thy tuble, Vial. 128. 
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Loft are thofe arms the Gods themfelves beftow'd τος. 
On Peleus ; Hedtor bears the glorious load. 
Curs’d be that day, when all the pow'rs above 
Thy charms fubmitted to a mortal love :. . 
Oh hadft thou flill, a fifter of the -main,° - 
Burfu’d the pleafures of the wat’ry reign ; 110: 
And happier Peleus, lefs- ambitious, led. 
A mortal beauty to his equal bed! 
Ere the fad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
Had caus’d fuch forrows paft, and woes to come. ἢ 
For foon, alas! that wretched offspring flain, = 113: 
New woes, new forrows fhail create again. 
Tis not in fate th* alternate now to give ; 
Patreclus dead, Achilles. hates to live.. 
Let me revenge it on proud Hedfor’s heart. - 
Let his laft fpirit fmoak upon my dart ; 120 
Qn thefe conditions will I breathe: Till then, 
J blufh to walk among-the race of men. 

A flood of tears,.at-this, the Goddefs fhéd, 
Ah then, I fee thee dying, fee thee dead! 

M. 3 When 


V. 100, 125. The tavs-[peeches-of Achilles to Thetis.) It 
ie-not poflible to imagine more lively and beautiful ftrokes of ἡ 
nature and paffion, than thofe which our author afcribes to 
Ackilles throughout thefe admirable fpeeches. They contain 
all, that the trueft friend, the moft tender fon, and the mof - 
generous hero, could think or exprefs in this delicate and af- 
fecting circumftance. He fthews his exces of Jove to his mo- 
ther, by withing he had never been born or known to the world, 
rather than the fhould have endured fo many fufferings on his 
account: He fhews no lefs love for his friend, in relolvingto 
revenge his death upon Hefor, τ οὐ his own would immedi« 
ately follow. We fee him here ready to meet his fate for the 
fake of his friend, and in tbe Ody/ey we find him withing to 
Jive again, only to maintain his Father's henour againtt his 
eacmics. Thue he values neither life nor death, but as 
they conduce to the good of his friends and paTeats, or the en- 
ereafe of his glory. 


Aiter 
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When Hefor falls, thou dy'tt.—~ Let ρον die, 125 

And Jet me fall! (Achilles made reply) 

Far lies. Patroclus. from his native plain ! 

He fell, and fallieg, νυ π᾿ ἃ my aid in vain. 

Ah then, finee from this miferable day 

L caft all hope of iny return away, 130 | 

S:nce unreveng’d, a hundred ghofts demand- 

The fate of Hefor from Achilles’ hand ; 

Since here, for-brutal courage far renown’d, . 

I live an idle burthen to the ground, 

(Others in council fam'd for nobler fkill, ¥35 

More ufeful to preferve than I to kill) 

Let me—But oh! ye gracious powers above ἢ 

Wrath and Revenge from men and Gods remove : 
Far, 


After having calmly confidered the prefent ftate of his life, 
he deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and comforts 
* himfelf under it, by refiction on thofe great men, whom nel- 
ther their illuftrious actions, nor their affinity to heaven, could 
fave from the general doom, A thought very natural fohim, 
whole bufincfs it was in peace to fing their praifes, and in war 
to imitate their actione. Achslles, like a man paffionate of 
glory, takesnone but the fineft models; he thinks of Hercules, 
who was the fon of Jupiter, and who had filled the univerie 
with the noife of hisimmortal a¢tions, ‘Thefe are the fenti- 
mentsofareal hero. Euffathius. 

V. 137. Let me But ob! ye gracious pow'rs, &c.J 
Achilles’s words are thefe ; ** Now fince lam never to return 
4. home, and fince 1 lie here an ufelefs perfon, lofing my bett 
4. friend, and expofing the Greeks to fo many.dangers by my 
** own folly ; I who am fuperior to them in battle’’—Here ὃς 
breaks off, and fays,——May contention perith everlaftingly, δ᾽ δ. 
Achilles leaves the fentence thus fufpended, either becaute ia 
hisheat he had forgot what he was {peaking of, or becaute he 
did not know how to end it, for he thould have teid,—** Since 
** Thave done allthis, Iwill perifh to revenge him.*? No- 
thing can be finer than this fudden execration againft difcord 
and revenge, which breaks from the hero in the deep fenfc of 
the, miferies thofe paffions had occaftoned, 


Achilles could not be igaorant that he was fuperior to others 
in 
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Far, far too'dear to ev’ry mortal breatt, 

Sweet to the foul, as honey to the tafte, 149 
Gath’ring like vapours of ἃ noxious kind © | 
Fron fiery blood, and dark’ning all the mitd.’ 

Me Agamemnon urg’d.to deadly hate ; 
Tis paft——I quell it; I refign to fate. 

Yes———TI will meet-the nrurd’rer,of my friend, 145° 
Or (if the Gods-ordain it) meet my -ends 

The ftroke-of fate the braveft cannot fhun ; 

The great Alcides, Fove's unequall’d fon, 

To Juno's hate at length refign’d his breath; 

And funk the vittim.of all-eonqu’ring Death. 150 
So fhall Achilles fall-! ftretch’d pale-and dead, 

No more the Grecian hope, er Trojan. dread ! 

Let me, this inflant, rufh.into the fields;. ~~ 

And reap wkat glory life’s fiort harveft yieids. 

Shall I not force fome widow’d:dame to tear, 155° 
With frantic hands, her long difhevell'd hair? - 

Shall I not force her breaft to heave with fighs, 
And the foft tears -to trickle from her eyes! . 

Yes, I thall give. the Fair-thofe mournful charms— 
In vain you hold me—Hence ! my arms, my arms! 160 
Soon fhall the fanguine torrent fpread fo wide, 

That all fhall. know, .“chil’es {wells the: tide, 

M 4. My 
in battle, and it was therefore no ἔδυ! ἴα him to fay fo. But 
he is fo ingenuous'as to give himfelf no farther commendation 
than what he undoubtedly merited ; confefling at the fame 
time, that many exceeded him in fpeaking: Unlefs one may 
take this as faid in contempt of oratory, aot ualike that of 

Virgil ; 
Orabint canfas melids δες, 


V. 163. Let me this ἰπβαπι. 1 thall have time enough for 
inglorious rcft when I am in the grave, but now I mutt a& 
Jike a livinghero: Ifhall indeed lic down in death,.but at the 
fame time rife higher in glory. Luflatiius. , 

V. 162%. That all. fall kn:w, -Achilles.] There.is a 

great 
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My fon (Carulean Thetis made reply, 
To fate fubmitting with a fecret figh) 
The hoft to fuccour, and thy friends to fave, 16ς 
Is worthy thee: the duty. of the brave. 
Bat canfk thou, naked, "ως to the plains ἡ 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Infulting HeGor. bears the {poils on high, 
But vainly glories, for bis fate is nigh, 196 
Yet, yet awhile, thy gen’rous ardour ftay ; 
Affur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg’d with refulgent arms (a glerious load) 
dulcanian arms, the labour of a God. 

Then turning to the daughters of the main, 1759 
The Godcefs thus difmifs’d her azure train. 

¥e fifter Nereids 1 to your deeps defcend, 
Hafte, and our father’s facred feat attend, 
I go to find the archite@ divine, . 
Where valt Olympus’ ftarry fummits fhine - 186 
So tell our hoary fire-——This charge fhe gave: 
The fea-green fitters plunge beneath the wave; 
Thetis once more afcends the δ εἰ, abodes, 
And treads the brazen threfhold of the Gods. 

| And 


great ftrefs on δηρὸν and ἐγὼ. They foon hall find that their- 
‘vidtories have been owing to the long abfence of ahero, and 
that hero Achilles. Upon which the ancients have obferved,. 
that fince Achilles’s anger there paffed in reality but a few 
days: To which it may be replied, that fo fhort a time a: this 
might well teem long to Acés//es, who thought all unadive 
hours tedious and infupportable; and if the poet himfelf had 
faid that Acdilles was long abfent, hc had not faid it becaufe a 
great many days had paft, but becanfe fo great variety of ine 
cidents had happened in that time. E£uffathius. 

V. ogi. This promife of Thetis to prefent her fon 
with a fuit of armour, was the moft artful method of hinder- 
ing him from putting immediately in practice his refolutions 
of fighting, which, according to his violent manners, he mutt 
have done: thercfore the interpofition of Thesis bere was 
ablolutely neceffary ; it was dignus viadice asdus, 
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And now theGreeks, from furious Hefor's force, 


Urge to broad Helle/pont their headlong courfe : 
Nor yet their Chiefs Patroclus’ body bore 

Safe thro’ the tempeft, to the tented fhore. Ὁ 
The horfe, the foot, tvith equal fury join’d, 
Pour’d on the rear, and thunder’d clofe behind 
And like a flame thro’ fields of ripen’d corn, 


186 


.Φ 


3 190 


The rage of Fedor o’er the ranks was borne. . 


Thrice the flain hero by the foot he drew ; 
Thrice to the tkies the Trojan clamours flew : 
As oft’ th’ Ajaces his affault fuftain ; 


195 


But check'd, he turns; repuls’dy attacks again. 


Wiih fiercer shouts his ling’ring trocps he fires, 
Nor yields a ftep, nor from his poit retires : 
So watchful fhepherds flrive to force, in vain, 
The hungry lion frem a carcafe flain.. 

Ἐν yet, Patroclus had he borne away, 

And all the glories of th’ exterded day; 

_ Had not high Juno, fromthe realms of air, 
Secret difpatch’d her trufty meffenger. 

. The various Goddefs of the fhow’ry bow, . 
Shot in a whirl-wind to the fhores below ; . 
To great Achilles.at his fhips fhe came, 

And thus began the many-colour'd dame, . 
Rife, fon of Peleus:! rife divinely brave! - 
Athif{t the combat, and Patroclus fave: - 

For him the flaughter-to the fleet: they fpread, 


And fall with mutual wounds areund the dead. 
To drag him back to Troy the foe-contends , . 


Nor with his death the rage of. Hedfor ends: 
A prey to dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, . 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 


M 5 


200 


206 


212. 
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Rife, and prevent, (if yet thou think of fame) 
Thy friend’s difgrace ; thy own eternal fhame! 

Who fends thee, Goddefs ! from th’ zthereal fkies ἃ 
Achilles thus, And /ris thus replies : 2.20 
Icome, Pelides! from the Quten of Fowe, 

Th’ immortal emprefs of the realms above ; 

Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 

Unknown to all the fynod of the fky. 

Thou com’it in vain, he cries (with fury warm’d) 225 

Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm’d ἃ 

Unwilling as I am, of force I ftay, 

Till 7 δέτε bring me at the dawn of day 

Vulcanign arms : What other can 1 wield ? 

Except the mighty Telamonian thield ? 230 
That, 


V. 219. Who fends tRee, Goddefs, δες. Ackilles is ama- 
zed, thatthe moment after the Goddefs his mother had forbad 
him fighting, he fhould rcceive a contrary order from the 
Gods: Therefore he afks what Godhadlenther? Dacser. 

V. 226. Arms 1 bave none.) It is here objeGed again 
Homer, that fince Patreclus took Achilles*s armour, dchsiles. 
could not want arms while he had thofe of Patroclus ; but 
(befides that Patreclus might have given his armour to his 
fyuire Automedon, the better to deceive the Frojans by mak- 
ing them take Automeden for Patrocius, as they took Patreclus 
for Aclilles) this objection may be very folidly anfwered, by 
faying that Homer had prevented it, fince he made Acéilles’s 
armour fit Patroclus’s body not without a miracle, which the 
Gods wrought in. his favour, Furthermore, it docs not fol- 
Tow that, becaufe the armour of a large man fits one that is 
{majler, the armour-of a little man firould ,ft one that is lar- 
ger. Euftathsus. 

V. 230. Except the mighty Telamonian. fhteld.J Achil~ 
Jes feems not tohave beenort fo largea ftature as “αν: Yet 
histhield it is likely might be fit cnough for him, becaufe his 
ftrength was fuffcicot to wield it. Thispaffage, I think, might 
have been made ule of by the defenders of the thicld of Achilles 
egainft the critick:, to fhew that Homer intended the buckter 
of bi: hero fore very large one: And one would think he put 
into thisplace, jufta little before the cefcription of that thield, j 
ep purpolc to obviate that objection, 
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That, in my friend’s defence, has Ajax fpread, 
While his {trong lance around him heaps the dead: . 
The gallant chief defends Menetixs’ fon, 

And does, what his Ach Lies fhould have done. 

Thy want of arms (faid /ris) well we know, 235 

But tho? unarm’d, yet clad-in terrors, σα". 

Let but Achilles o’er yon’ trench appear, 

Proud Troy fhall tremble; and.confent to fear ; - 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye 

Shall take new. courage, and.difdain to fly. | 248 

She fpoke, ard pafs’d: in air.. The-hero rofe: . 
Her gis Pallas o’er his fhouldets throws : 
Around. his brows a-golden cloud fhe fpread ; ; 

A ftream of glory flam’d.above -his head. 
. . As~ 

V. 236. Bit tho ‘unarm'’d.| A héro fo violent and fo 
outrageous as Achilles, and who had juft loft the man he loved 
beft in the world, isnot likely to refufe fhewing bimfelf to the 
enemy, for the fingle reafon of having no armour. Grief aad 
defpair in a great foul are not fo prudent and referved ; but ° 
then on the other fide, he isnot to throw himfelf into the 
midft of fo many enemées armed and flufh’d with victory. 
Homer gets out of this nice circumftance with great dexterity, 
and givesto Schilles’s charater every thing he ought to give to 
it without offending againft probability. He, judicioufly 
feigns that Funo fent this order to Achilles, for ‘Fuxris thes 
Goddefs of royalty, who has the care of princes ard kings ; and « 
who infpires them with the fenfe of what they cwe to.-their + 
dignity andcharacter. Dacier. 

V. 237. Let but Achilles o'er yon’ trench eppear.| There - 
cannot be a greater inftance, how conftantly Homer carried his 
whole defign in-Bis head, as well as with what admirable art | 
he raifes one great idea upon ancther to the higheft fublime, 
than this paffage of Achilles’s appearance to the army, and the 
preparations by which we are led toit. In the thirteenth 
book, when the Trcjans have the victory, they check their 
purfuit of it inthe mere thought ‘that Achilles fees them : In 
the fixteenth they are put into the utmoft confternation at the 
fight of hisarmour; In the prefent book, beyond all expecta- 
tion he does but fhow himfelf unarmed, and the fight of ham 
gave the vidtory to-Greece! How-extremely noble is this gra- 

tion } 
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As when from fome beleaguer'’d town arife 245 
The finokes, high curling to the fhaded fhies ; 

(Seen from fome ifland, o’er the main afar, 

When men diftreft hang out the fign of war): 

Soon as the fun in ocean hides his rays, 

Thick on the hills, the flaming beacons blaze; 250 
With long-projected beams the feas are bright, 

And heav'n’s high arch refle&ts the ruddy light : 

So from Achilles’ head the {plendors rife, 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, againft the fkies. . .. 

Forth march’d the chief, and ciftant from the erowd, 
High on the rampart, rais’d his voice aloud; 256 
With her own fhout Minerva fwells the found ; 

Troy ftarts aftonifh’d, and the fhores rebound. 

As the loud trumpet’s brazen mouth from far 

With thrilling clangor founds th’ alarm of war, 260 


Struck 


V. 246. The fwekes, high-curling.} For fires in the day 
appear oothing but fmoak, and inthe night flames are vifible 
becaute of the darknefe, And thus itis (διὰ in Exodus, That 
Ged led his peopte in the day witha pillar of fmoak, and in the 
night witha pillar of fre. Perdiem incelamad nubis, ἃ per 
nodlem ix columndignis, Dacier. 

V. 247. Seen from fome ifland.} Homer makes a choice of 
a town placed in an ifland, becaufe fuch a place being heficged 
has no other means of making it: diftrefs Known than by fignals 
of fire; whereas a town upon the continent has other 
micans to make known to its acighbours the neceflity it is is. 
Dacier, 

V. 259. As the Κιᾶ trumpets, Sc.) have already ob- 
ferved, that when the poet fpeaksas from himfelf, he may be 
allowcd to take his comparifon from the trumpet, as he has 
elfewhere done from faddle borfes, tho” neither the one nor 
the other were ufed in Greece, at the time of the. Trojan war, 
F irgil wastefe exact in thisre!pedt, for he defcsibes the trum- 
petas ufed in the facking of Troy. 


Exoritur clamorque virdm clangorque tubarum. 


Andcelebrates Mf: fenus asthe trumpeter of neas. But-as 
Virgel wrote at a time more remote from thale heroic ages, 


perbaps 
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Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow’rs reply ; 
So high -+his brazen voice the hero rear’d : 
Hofts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard ; 
And back the chariots.roll, and courfers bound, δός 
And fteeds and men, lie mingled on the ground. : 
Aghaft they fee the living hght’nings play, 
And turn their eye-balls from the flafhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he-rais'd ;- 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz’d, 270 
Twelve in the tumult wedg’d,. untimely-rufh’d 
On their own fpears, by their own chariots crufh’d : 
While fhielded from the darts, the Greeks oBtain 
‘The long-contended carcafe of the. flain. 

A lofty bier the breathlefs warrior bears : 275 
Around his fad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achil'es, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing forrows ΟἿΣ the dead, _ 
Whom late truniphant with his fteeds and car, 
He fent refulgent to the field of war, 280 ᾿ 
(Unhappy change!) now fenfelefs, pale, he found, 
Stretch’d forth and gafh’d,with many ἃ gaping wound. 

Mian time unweary’d with his heav’nly way, 
In Ocean’s waves th’ unwilling light of day 
Quench’d his red orb, at Juno’s high command, 285 
And from their labours ceas’d the 4ehaian band. 

| The 


perhaps this liberty may be excufed. But a poet had better 
confine himfelf to cuitoms aod mannes®, like a painter; and 
it is equatly a fault in either of them to afcribe to times and 
nations any thing with which they are unacquainted. 

One may add an obfervation to thisnote of M. Dacier, that 
the trumpet’s not being in ufc at that time, makes very much 
for Homer's purpofe in this place. ‘The terror raifed by the 
voice of this hero, is nuch the more ftrongly imaged by a 
found that waz uoufual and capable of ftriking more from its 
very novelty, 
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The frighted Trojans (panting from the war, 

Their fteeds unharnefs'd from the weary car) 

A fudden council call’d; Each chief appear'd 

Jn hafte, and ftanding ; for to fit they fear’'d. 290 
”T'was now no feafon for prolong’d debate ; 

They faw Achilles, ard in bun their fate. 

Silent they ttood: Pol/ydamas at laf, 

Skill’d to difcern the future by the paft, 

The fon of Panthus, thus exprefs’d his fears; 20ς. 
(The filend of Hector, and of equal years; 

The felf fame night to both a being gave, 

One wife in counfel, one in action brave.) 

In free debate, my friends, your fentence {peak ;- 
For me, 1 move, betere the morning break 300 
To raife our camp: Too dang’rous here our poft, 
Far from Troy’s walls, and on a naked coaft. 

T deem’d not Greece fo dreadful, while engag’d 

In mutual feuds, her King and Hero rag’d ; 

Theo, while we hop’d our armies might prevail, 305 
We boldly camp'd befide a thoufand fail. 

I dread Pelides now : his rage of mind 

Not long continues to the flicres confin’d, 

Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
Contending nations won and loft thg day ; 310 
For Troy, for Troy, fhall herceforth be the ftrife, 
And the hard conqueft, not for fame, but life. 

Hafte then to /iion, while the fav’ring night 

Detains thole terrors, keeps that arm frem fight ; 

If but the morrow’s fun beholds us here, 35 
"Fhat arm, thofe terrors, we fhall feel, not fear; 
‘And 


V. 318. Uf but the msrrow's fun, &c.] Polydamas Says in 
the original, “4 If Aehiiles comes to-morrow is Ais arm:ur,”” 
There feems to hie an objection againlt this paffage, for Polyde- 

was 
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And hearts that now difdain, fhall leap with joy 

If heav’n permits them then to enter Troy. " 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

Nor what I tremble but to think, enfue. 326 
Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reafon can fupply ;. 

Let us on counfel for our guard depend ;. 

‘The town, her gates and bulwarks fhall defend. 
When morning dawns, our well-appointed pow’rs, 325, 
Array’d in arms, fhall line the lofty tow’rs. 

Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, © 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thoufand circles round the plain, 

*Till his fpent courfers feek the fleet again: 330 
So may his.rage be tir’d, and labour'd down ;. 

And dogs fhall tear him ere he fack the town, 
Return? (faid Hedfor, fired with ftern difdain) 


What coop whole armies in our walls again > 
Was’t 


mas knew that Achilles’s armour-was wonby Medfor, he nrult 
alfoknow that no other man’s armour Would fit him ; how. 
then could he know that new arms were made for him that 
very night ? Thofe who are refolved to defend Homer, may 
anfwer, it was by his fkill in prophecy: but to me this feems 
to be a flip of our author’s memory, and one of thofe littie 
nods which Horace {peaks of. 

V. 333. The fpeech ef Heftor Ὁ He#tor, in this fevere an- 
{wer to’ Polydamas, takes up feveral of his words .and turns 
them another way. 

Polydamas had (aid Πρωΐ δ᾽ ia” ἠοῖοι σὺν τεύχεσι θωρηχθέν]ες 
ςησόμεθ ἂν πύργος, “" To-morrow by break of day let us put 
‘© onour arms, and defend the caftles and city walls."’ to 
awhich Hector replies, πρωΐ δ᾽ ig’ ἠοῖοι, σὺν τεύχεσι θωρηχθένϊες- 
Νευσὶν inl γλαφυρῆσιν ἐγείρομεν οξὺν “Apna, “ To-moirow by 
ἐς break of day let us put.on our arms, not todefend our 
4. felves at home, but to fight the Greeks before their own 
“ὁ thips.”* . 

Polydamas {peaking of Achilles, had faid ry δ' ἄλγιον. atx 
ἐθέλῃσιν, ὅς. * Uf he comes after we are within the walls of 

ΕΝ “ our 
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Was’t not enough, ye valiant warriors fay; 335 

Nine years imprifon’d in thofe tow’rs ye lay ? 

Wide o’er the world was Hion fam’d of old 

For brafs exhanftlefs, and for mines of gold. 

But while inglorious in her walls we ftay’d, 

Sunk were her treafures, and her flores decay'd ; 340. 

The Pbrygians now her {catter’d {poils enjoy, 

And proud Meonia wafies the fruits of Troy. 

Great Fove at length my arms to conqueft calls, , 
And fhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: . 
Darit thou difpirit whom the Geds incite ὃ ~ 3215 
Flies any Trojan? 1 fhall ftop his flight. | 
To better counfel then attention Iend ;: 

Take due retrefhment, and the watch attend, — 

If there be one whofe riches coft hnn care, 

Forth let him bring them for the troops to fhare; 350 

"Tis 

“Courcity, it will be worfe for Rim, for he may drive round 
“the citp long enough before he can hurt us.’" To whick 
Hefer antwere, Uf Achilles (πο ΜΙ come “Adyioy, atx’ ἐθέλησι, 
ax ἐσσεταί ὦ μιν ἔγωγε φεύξομαι ἐκ πολέμοιο, He. ‘* Twillbe 
** worle for him as you fay, becaufe 1} fight him :᾽} & pes ἔγωγε 
φεύξομαι, lays Hedlor, in reply to Palydamas’s laying, oc xe 
pin. But Heer is not fo far gone in paffion or pride, as to 
orget himfclf; and accordingly in the next lines he mo- 
deftly pute it is doubt, which of them fhall conquer. Zu/fa- 

th us. 

V. 340. Sank were ker treafures, end her flores decay'd.} 
As well by reafon of the convoys, which were neceflarily to be 
fent for with ready money ; as by reafon of the great allowan- 
ces which were to be given to the auxiliary tronps, who came 
from Phrygia and Meonia. ~ Hector*s meaning ts, that fince 
all the riches of Froy are exhaufted, itis no longer neceffary to 
fpare themfelves, or fhut themielves up within their walls. 
Dacter, 

V. 349. If there be cue, ὅς ἢ This noble and generous 
propofalis worthy of Hecior, and at the fame time very artful 
to ingratiate himiclf with the foldsers. L£uffathius farther ob- 
ferves thatitis faid withan eye to Po/ydamas, as eccufing him 


of being rich, and of not opening the advice he had given, for 
aby 
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"Τίς better gen’roufly beftow’d on thofe, 

Than left the plunder of our country’s foes: 

Soon as the morn the purple Orient warms, 

Fierce on yon’ navy will we pour our arms, 

If great Achilles rife in all his might, 354 
His be the danger :. I fhall. ftand the fight, 
Honour, ye Gods! or let me gain, or. give 5 

And live be glorious, whofoe’er fhall live ἢ 

Mars is our common Lord, alike to all; . , 
And oft’ the victor triumphs, but to fall: 2.9 


The fhouting hoft in loud applaufes join’d ; 
So Pa'las robb’d the many of their mind, ) 
To their own fenfe condemn’d! and left to chufe 
The worft advice, the better to refufe.. 


While the long night extends her fable reign, 365 
Around Patroclus mourn’d the Grecian train. 
Stern in fuperior grief Pelides ftood ; : 
Thofe flaughv’ring arms, fo us’d to bathe in blood, 
Now clafp his clay-cold jimbs: then guthing, fart 
The tears, and fighs burft from his fwelling heart. 370: 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguifh ftung, © 
Roars thro’ the defert and demands his young ;. 
When the grim favage, to his rifled den 
Tco late returning, {nuffs the track of men, 
And o’er the vales and o’er the forefts bounds; 375 
His clamrous grief the bellowing wood refounds. 
So grieves Achilles ; and impetuous vents,. 
To all his Myrmidons, his.loud laments. — 


ἴῃ 


gny other. end than to preferve his great-wealth-; for riches 
commonly make men cowards, aod the defire of faving them 


bas often occafioned men to give advice very contrary. to the 
public welfare. 
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In what vain promife, Gods! did I eagaze 3 
When to confole Meratius’ feebdie aze, 380 
I vow'd his much-icv'd offspring to reftore, 

Charg’d with rich fpoils to fair Opeusia’s ihore ἢ 
But mighty Jove cuts fhort with joft difcain, 
The long, long views of poor defigning man ! 
Ose fate the warrior and the friend hall firike, 385 
And T7roy’s black fands muft drink our blood alike : 
Me too, a wretched mother fhall deplore, . 
An aged father never fee me more ἢ 
Yet, my Patroclus! yet a {pace I flay, 
Then fwift purfae thee on the darkfome way. 4100 
Fre thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hedor’s head be offer’d to thy fhade ; 
That, with his arms, fhall hang before thy fhrine ; 
And twelve the noblett of the Trojan line, 
Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire ; 39% 
Their lives effus’d around the flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then! thus clofely preft, 
Bathe thy cold face, and fob upon thy breaft! 
While Trajan captives here thy mourners ftay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day, 400 
Spoils of my arms, and thine ; when, wafting wide, 
Our {words kept time, and conquer’d fide by fide. 

He 

V. 379. Inewhat vain promife.]) The lamentation of Achil- Ὁ 
des over the body of Patroclus is exquifitely touched: It is for- 
row in the extreine, but the forrow of Achilles, Ut is nobly 
ufhcred in by thit fimile of the grief of the Lion; An idea 
which is fully anfwered. in the favaye and bloody conclufion of 
this!pecch. One would think by the beginning of it, that 
Achilles did not koow his fate, till after his departure from 
Opuntium, and yet how does that agree with what is laid of his 
choice of the fhort and ative lite, rather than the long and ‘in- 

loriousone ? Or did not he flatter himiclt fometimes, that 
Rie fate might be changed > This may be conjectured from. fee 
veral othsrpattages, and τς indeed the moit natural folue 
tion. 


πα 
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He fpoke, and bid the fad attendants round 
Cleanfe the pale corfe, and wafh each honour'’d wound: 
A mafly cauldron of ftupendous frame 405 
They brought, and plac’d it o’er the rifing flame: 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vafe, and climbs around the fides. 
In its wide womb they pour.the rufhing Rream;. ~ 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. | 410 
The body then they bathe with. pious ‘toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil ; 
High on a bed of ftate extended laid, 
And decent cover’d with a linen fhade ; 
Laft o’er the dead the milk-white veil they.threw ; 415 
That done, their forrows.and their fighs renew. 

Mean while to Funo, in the realms above, 
(His wife and fifter) fpoke almighty Jove. 
At laft thy will prevails: Great Peleus? fom 
Rifes in arms ; fuch grace thy Greeks have won. 420 
. Say (for I know not) is their race divine, 
Ard thou the mother of that martial line ? 

What words are thefe (th’ imperial dame replies, — 
While anger flafh'd from her majettick eyes) 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 


And fuch fuccefs mere human wit attend: 
And 


V. 404. Cleanfe the pale corfe, δες. Fhis cuftom of wathe 


ing the dead, is continued among the Greeks to this day ; and © 


it isa pious duty performed.by the deareft friend or relation, to 
fee it wathed and anointed with a perfume, after which they 
cover it with linen, exactly in the manner here refated. 

V. 4t7. Jupiter and Juno.) Virgil has copied the fpeech 
of Junsto Jupiter, Aft ego qua divim incede regina, Sc. But 
δὲ is exceedingly remarkable, that Homer fhould upon every oce 
cafion make marriage anddiicord infeparable: *Tis an unalter- 
able ule with him, to introduce the hufband and wife in a 


quarrel, 


~ 
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And fhall not I, the fecond ρον above, 
Heav’n’s Queen, and cenfort of the thund’ring Jove, 
Say, fhall not Ione natien’s fate command, 
Nor wreak my vengeance on one. guilty land? 4196» 
So they. Mean while the filver-footed. dame 
Reach‘'d the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame! - 
High eminent amid the works divine, 
Where heav'n’s far-beaming brazen manftens fhine. 
There the lame architeét the Goddefs found, 435. 
Obfcure in finoak, his forges flaming round, 
While bath’d in fweat from fire to fire he frew, 
And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
That day no common tafk his labour claim’d : 
“Full twenty Tripods for his hall he fram’d, 440 
‘That 


V. 440. Fill teventy tripeds.}- Tripods were vefféls fupe 
ported on three feet, with handles on the fides, they were of 
deveral kinds and for feveral ufes , fome were confecrated to 
facrifices, fome ufed as tables, fome as feats, other: hang as 
ornaments on walls of houfesor temples; thefe of Valcar- 
have an addition of wheels, which was not ufual, which inti- 
mates them to be made with clock-work, Monf. Dacter has 
commented very well on this paffage. If Vulcan (fays he) had- 
made ordinary tripods, they had not anfwered the greatnefs, 
power and fkill of aGod. It was therefore neceffary that thie 
work thoyld be above thatof men: To effe& this the tripods - 
were animated, and in this Homer doth not deviate from the 
probability ; for every one is fully perfuaded, that a God can 
do things more dificult than thefe, and that all matter will . 
obey him. What has not been faid of Daedalus ἢ Plato writes, . 
that they walked alone, and if they had not taken care to tie 
them, they would have got loofe, and run from their Mafter. 
Ifa writer in profe can {peak hyperbolically of a mao, may- 
not Homer doit nsuch more of a God? Nay, this circumftance 
with which Homer has embellithed his poem, would have had- 
nothing too furprizing, though thefe tripods had been made by 
aman ; for what may not be done in clock-work, by an ex- 
ac& management of {prings? This criticifm is then ill groun- 
ded. and Homer does not deferve the ridicule they would caft. 
oo him. 

The fame author applies to this paffage of Homer that rule of 

. Ariftatle,. 
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That ρίας ἃ on living wheels of maffy gold, 
(Wond’rous to tell) inftingt with fpirit roll’d 

_ From-place to place, around the bleft abodes, 

ΒΟ ον ἃ, obedient to the beck of Gods: — 

For their fair handles now, o’er-wrought with flow’rs, 
‘In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore-he pours. .446 
Juft as refponfive to his thought the frame 

Stood: prompt to-move, the azure Goddefs came: 
Charis, his fpoufe, a-grace divinely fair, 
(With purple fillets round cher braided hair) 458. 
‘Obferv’d her ent’ring ; her foft hand fhe prefs’d, 
And fmiling, thus the wat’ry Queen addrefs’d. 

What, ‘Goddefs! this unufual favour draws ὃ 

‘All hail, and welcome ! whatfoe’er the caufe: ὁ 
Till now a ftranger, in a happy hour 458 
Approach,and tafte the dainties of the bow’r. 


High 


Ariftotle, Poetic. Ch. 26. which deferves‘to be“alledged at 
Farge on this occafion. . 
'*¢ Whena Poet is accufed of faying any thing that is impof- 
“fible ; we ‘mult examine that impoffibility, either with 
“© τείρεξ to pretry, with refpe& to that which is bef, or with 
“ὁ relpect to common fame, Firft, with regard to poetry, The 
“ probable impzfible ought to be preferred to the pofible which 
“hath noveri fimilitude, and*which would not be believed ; 
“Cand °tis thas that Zeaxis painted his pieces... Secondly, with 
«ἐς refped& to that which is δε, we fee that a thing is more exe 
® cellent and more wondcrru] this way, and that the originals 
_ “ought always to furpife, Laftly, in‘retpe@® to fame, it is 
‘proved that the foet need only follow common opinion. 
** All that eppears abfurd may be allo juflified by one of theéfe 
“three wavs; orelfe by the maxim we have already laid 
ὁ. down, thatitis probable, that a great many things may hay « 
“+ pen againft prvbability.*” 

A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of this ρα [Ὁ 
fage of Homer with that in the firft chapter of Exchiel, The 
Sprit of the living creature teas in the wheels, whin th fe 
ewent, thefe went; and when th:fe flood, thefe ftoad, and when 
thofe were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over againft 
them ; fer the feirit of the lding creature was in the wheels. 
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High on a throne, with ftars of filver grac’d, 
And various artifice, the Queen fhe plac’d ; 
A footftool at her feet: then calling faid, 
Vulcan draw near, ’tis Thetis alks your aid. 460 
Thetis (reply’d the God) our pow’rs may claim, 
An ever dear, and ever honour'’d name.! 
‘When 


V. 469. A fortftcol at ter feet-J ‘Itis at this day: the ufml 
honour paid among the Greeks, to vifitors of fuperior quality 
to fet them higher than the reft of the company, and put a foot, 
Nool under their feet. See note on V. 179. book i4, This 
with.ianumerabdle other cuitoms, are ftill preferved in the 
eattern nations. 
V. 460. Vulcan, draw near, *tis Thetis ofks your aid.) 

The tlory the ancients tell of Péste’s application of this verfe 
is worth oblerviog. That great philofopherbad in his youth a 
ftrong inclination to poetry, aad not being fatished to compote 
little pieces of gallantry anv amour, he tried hisforce in tragedy 
and epic poetry; but the fuecefs was not anfwerable to his 
hopes: He compared his performance with that of Homer, and 
was very fenlible of the difference. He therefore abandoneda 
fort of writing wherein he at beft could only be the fecond, and 
‘turned his views to another, wherein he defpaired not to be- 
come the firft. His anger trasfported him fofar, «ἂς ἴο throw 
all his verresinto the fre. Bui while he was buraiag them he 
coufd not help citing a verie of the very poet who had caufed 
his chagrin. It was the prefent line, which Homer has put 
inte tke mouth of Charis, when Téetis demands arms fer 


Bfitles. 
“Hoaipe, πρέμολ᾽ δε, Θέτις γύ τι σεῖο κατίξεις , 
De: only inferted his own name inftead of that of Téeris, 
Vulear, draw near, ‘tis Plato alks your ad. 


if we credit the ancients, it was the diicontentment his own 
poetry gave him, that raifed in him all the indignation he af- 
terwards expreifed againtt the att itlelr. fn which (fay they) 
he behaved like thole lovers, who ipcak ill of the beauties 
whom they cannot prevail upon. -Fraguer, Parall, de Hom, 
GF de Pluten, 

V. 461. Thetis (reply’d the God} cur p:eo'rs may c'aim, δες. 
J wican throws by his work to perferm Thetis’s requeft, who 
had laid tormer obiigations upon bim ; the poet ia-this exam- 


ple 
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Wher thy proud-mother hurl’d me from the fky, 
(My aukward form, it feems, difpleas’d her eye) 
She and Eurynome, my griefs redreft, 465 
And foft receiv’d me on their filver breatt. 
E’en then, thefe arts employ'd any infant thought ; 
Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys 1 wrought. 
Nine years kept fecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay, eonceal’d from.Man.and God: 470 
Deep in a cavern’d rock.my cays were led ; 
The rufhing ocean murmur'd.o’er.my head, | 

| Now 
ple giving us an excellent precept, that gratitude fhould take 
place of all other concerns, 

The motives which thould engage a God in a new work, in 
the night-time, upon a fuft of armour for a mortal, ought to 
be ftrong ; and therefore artfully enough put upon the foot οὗ 
gratitude: Befides, they afford at the fame time a noble oc- 
cafion for Homer to retail his theology, which he is always 
very fond of, 

The allegory of Vulcan, or fire, (according to Henaclides) 
is this. His father is Fapiter, or the ther, his mother 
Juno, or the Air, from whence he fell to us, whether by 
I:ghtning or otherwife. He is faid te be lame, that is to 
want fupport, becaufe'he cannot fubfift without the continudl 
fubfiftance of fuel, The xthereal fire Homer call Sol or Fupi- 
ter, the inferior Vulcan, the one wants oothing of perfection, 
the other is mb jea to decay, and is reftored by acceffion of 
materials. -Vudcan is faid to fall frcm heaven, becaufe at: firkt, 
when.the: opportunity of obtaining fire was not fo frequent, 
men ‘prepared inftruments of brafe, by which they collected 
the beams of the fun , or elle they gained it from accidental 
lightning, ‘that fet fire to fome combuttible matter, Vulcos 
had perifhed when he fell from heaven, unlefs “Thetis and 
Furyname trad received him ; that is, unlefs he had been pre- 
ferved from falling into fome convenient receptacle, or fub- 
+ terranean: place; and fo was afterwards diftributed for the 
common neceflities of mankind. To underfland thefe ftrange 
explications, it muft be known, ‘that Thetis is derived from 
τίθημι to lay up, and Eurynome from ἐυρὺς and vogen, a wide dif 
trbutson, They areal called daughter: of the ocean, becaule 
the vapours and exhatations of the fca forming tacmielves inte 
clouds fied aourifhment forlightnings, 
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‘Now fince her prefence glads our‘manfions, fay, 
‘For fuch defert what fervice can I pay ? 
Vouchfafe, Ὅ Thetis] at our' board to-fhare ‘475 
The genial rites, and hofpitable fare ; 
“While I the labours of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring’ bellows ceafe to blow. 
Then from his anvil the lame aitift τοῖς ; 
Wide with diftorted fegs oblique he-goes, 480 
And ftills the bellows, and (in order laid) 
Locks in their cheft his inftruments of trade : 
“Then with a fponge the footy workinar dreft 
His brawny arms imbrown’d, and kairy breaft. 
‘With his huge {cepter grac’d, and red attire, 489 
‘Came halting forth the Sdv'reign of the fire ; 
‘The monarch's ftéps two femate fotms uphold, 
That mov’d, and breath’d, in animated gold , 
To whom was voice, and fenfe, and fciefice giv’n 
Of works divine (fuch‘wonders are in heav’n) 496 
‘On thefe fupported, with unequal gait 
He reach'd the thronewhere'penfive Thetis fat ; 
‘There plac’d befide her on the fhining frame, 
He thus addrefs'd the filver-footed dame : 
Thee, welcome Goddefs! what occafion calls 49$ 
(So long-a-ftrangeér) to thefe honour’d walls ὃ 
Tis 
V. 48%. Toe female forms, 
That mov'd and treath'd in animated gold. ] 
It is very probable that Homer tock the idea of thefe from the 
ftatnes of Dedalus, which might be extant inhistime, The 
ancients tell us, that they were made to imitate life, ‘in σοῖς 
ling their eyes, and ἴῃ αἰ] other mctions, From whence in- 
deed it thould feem, that the exceltency of Dedalns confifted 
inwhat we call clock-work, or the mandzement of moving 
figures by fprings, rather than in feulpture or imagery : And 


accordingly, the fable of his Gttine wings tohinifelf and tis 
foo, is formed entirely upon the foundation of the fotmen ἢ 
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*Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 
‘And Vulcan’s joy and duty. to obey. 

To whom the mcurnful mother thus replies, 
(The cryftal-drops ftood trembling in her eyes) 500 
“ΟἹ Vulcan! fay, was ever breatt divine ὁ 
‘So pterc’d with forrows:, ‘fo o’erwhelm'd as-mine ? 
‘Of all the Goddeffes, did Jove prepare 
‘For Thetis only ‘fuch a weight of -care-? 
1, only I, of all the wat’ry race, δος 
By force fubje€ted to a-‘man’s embrace, 
Who, finking now with age and forrow, ‘pays 
The mighty fine impos'd on-length of days. 

‘Sprung from iy bed, a godslike hero came, 
' ‘The bravelt fure that ever bore ‘the name 5 510 
Like fome fair plant, beneath my careful hand, 
‘He grew, he flourith’d ! and he grac’d the land ; 
To Troy I fent him! -but his native fhore 
Never, ah never, fhall-receive him more! 
{Ev'n while he lives, he waftes with fecret woe) 515 
Nor I, a Goddefs, ‘can retard the blow, 
Robb’d of-the prize the Grecian fuffrage gave, 
The King of nations fore’d his royal flave : 
For this he griev’d ; -and, till the Greeks oppreft 
Requir'd his arms, ke forrow'd unredreft. 


V. $17. Rebb'd of ‘the prize, &c.] Thetis, to compats 
herdefign, recounts every thing to the: advantage of her fon; 
fhe therefore fuppreffes the-epilode of the embaffy, the prayers 
that had becn made ufe of to move him, all that the Greeks . 
had fuffered after the return of the ambaffadors; and artfully 
puts together two very diftant things, as if they had followed 
each othcr in the fame moment. He declined, fays the, to 
fuccour the Greeks, but he tent Patroclus. Now between his 
sefufing to help the Greeks, and his fending Pafreclus, terrible 
things had fallen out; but the fuppreffes them, for fear of 
offending Vubcan. with the recital of Achilles’s inflexible obdu» 
racy, and cby create io that God ao averfion to her fon. 
Kuflathius. 


Vou. I. . N | Large 
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Large gifts they promife, and their elders fend ; 
In vain—He arms not, but permits his friend. - 
His arms, his fteeds, his forces to-employ ; 

ὙΠῸ marches, combats, almoft conquers Troy : 


. Then flain by Phabus (Hector had thenanie) 2: 
At cxce refigrs bis armour, life, and fame. 
But theu, in pity, by my pray’er be won ; 
Grace with immortal arms this fhort-liv’d fon, 
Ard to the field in-martial pomp reftore, 
To thine with glory, ’ull-he fhmes no more! — 530 
To her the Artift-Ged. ‘Thy griefs refign, 
Secure, what /ulcan can, is ever thine. 
Ὸ could I hide him from the fates as well, 
Or with thefe hands the cruel ftroke repel, 
As I fhall forge moft envied arms, the gaze 533 
4Of wond’ring ages, and the world’s amaze! 
Thus having faid, the father of the fires 
To the black labours.of his forge retires. 
‘Soon 
V. 625. Then flam by Phebus (Heftor fad the xame.] It 
is a patfuge worth tuking notice of, that Bratss is faid to have 
contulted the Sertes Homerice, andto have drawn one of thele 
lines, whereia the death of Patrec/es isafcribed to Apollo, 
after which, unthinkingly, be gave the name of that God, for 
the word of battle. Thisis remarked as an unfortunate omer 


by fome of the ancients, tho’ forget where -I met wih 
at. 

V. 637. The fotker of the fires, δὲς, The ancient: (fays 
Eujffathias Jhave largely celebrated the piilofophical myferies 
which they imagine to be fhadowed under (δεῖς defcriptione, 
elpecially Dame (fuppoted the daughter of Pythageras) whole 
¢xplication isasfollows. Tsetis who receives the arms, means 
the apt order and difpotition of all things in the creation. By 
the fire and the wind raifed by the bellows, are meant 
wirand fre, the mott active of all the elements. Theeme 
mat onsof the tire are thole goidex maids, that waited on Val- 
αν. The circutar thich! is the «υνν δ, being of a tphzrical 
figure. The gold, the brafs, the filver, and the tin are the 
elements, Gold ἰς Gre, the firm brais is carth, the filver is 

᾿ " air 
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Soon.as he bade them blow, the bellows tum’d 

“Their iron:mouths ; and where the furnace bum’d, 540 
N 2 Refouscing 


‘ain, and the foft tin, water. And thus far (fay they) Homer 
fpeaksa little obfcurely, but afterwards he names.them ex- 
wprefly, ἐν μὲν γαῖαν ἐτευξ, ἐν δ᾽ dpavey, ἐν Ye θάλασσαν, ἴα 
‘which for the fourth element you muft add Mulcas, who 
makes the fhield. The extreme cirale that rans round the 
field, which he calls /plendid and‘threéf:id, is the Zodiack ; 
threefoldin its breadth, within which all the planets move’, 
fplendid, beeaufe the fun:paffes always thro’ the miidit of it. 
The filverhandle, by which thethield is faftened gt both ex- 
tremitios, is the Axis of the world, imagined to pa!s thro’ it, 
‘aod upon which it furns. The five folds‘are thofe parallel cir- 
clesthat divide the world, the Polar, the Frapicks, and the 
LE quater, 

Heraclitus Powticus thus ‘purfues’the allegdry. Homer (fays 
he) makes the working af-histhield, that is the world, to be 
‘begun by aight, as indeed all matter Jay undiftinguifhed in 
2n original and univerfal wight, which is ealled ‘Chaos by the 
Poets. ᾿ ᾿ 

To bring the matter ‘of the fhield to fepardtion and form, 
Vulcan prefides over the work, of as we may fay, an effextial 
beanie : All things, Says Acraclitus, ‘being made by the operex 
‘Sten of fire, ᾿ ᾿ 

"it becaufe the Aycbite®. is.at Vhis tigre to give a form and 
ornament to the work’he is making, it isnot rafkly that he is 
faid to be married to one of the Graces. 


On the broad foield the maker's basd engraver, 
The carth and fea beneatd, toe pole absve, 
‘The fun unwearied, and the circled moon, 


' Thusin the beginning of the world, ‘he Art Jays the earth as ἃ 
foundation of a building, whofe vacancies are filled up with 
the fiowings of the fea. Then he fpreads out the ty fora 
kind of divine roof over it, aad lights the elements, now 
feparated from their former confufion, ‘with the fsx, the 

‘maom, . πος 

And all thofe flars that crown the fies with fire: 
Where, by.the word eran, which gives the idea of round - 
nefs, he again hints at the figure of the world; and tho’ he 

could not particularly name the ftaré ltke Jratus (whe profef- . 

__ ded to write upon them) yet he δας πος pmitted to meatian the 
᾿ς principal, From hence he paffee taxépretent two-gliegerical 
cities, one of peace the other of wer, Empedecles {cems to 
ΝΣ have 
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Refounding breath : At once the blaft expires, 
And twenty forges catch at once the fies ; 
Jutt as the God direéts, now loud, now low, 
“They raife a tempeft, or they gently blow. 
In hiffing flames huge filver-bars are rolled, 545 
And ftubborn brafs, and tio, and folid gold : 
‘Before, deep fix'd, th’ eternal anvils ftard ; 
The pond’rous bammer loads his better hand, 
His left with tongs turns the vex’d metal round ; §49 
And thick, ftrong ftrokes, the doubling vaults rebound, 

Then firft he form‘d th’ immenfe and folid foield; 
Rich, various artifice emblaz‘d the field ς 
Jts utmoft verge-a three-fold circle bound ; 
A filver chain fufpends the maffy round : 
Five ample plates the broad -expanfe compofe, 555 
And god-like labours on the furface rofe. 
“There fhone the image of the mafter Mind : 
There earth, there -heav’n, there ocean he defign’d ; 
Th’ unweary’d fun, the moon compleatly round ; 
The ftarry lights that heav'n’s high convex.crown’d ; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team; 561 
Ard great Orion’s more refulgent’ beam ; 
‘To which, arourd the axle of the tky, 
The Bear revolving points his goiden eye ; 
Still fhines exalted on th’ ethereal plain, 565 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Two 


have taken from Homer his affertion, that all things had their 
original from frefe and friend ip. 

All thefe refinements, (not to call them absolute whim fics) 
I Icave, jult as I found them, to the reader’s judgment or 
mercy. They call it Learaing to have read them, but [fear 
"tis Filly to quote them. 

V. 566. Nor bathes bis blazing f-rebead inthe main] The 
Criticks make ufe of this paifage to prove that Homer was igno- 
rant of aftronomy: fiance he Lelicved, that the Bear was the 

; only 
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Fwo cities radiant on the fhield appear, 
‘I'he image one of peace, and one ef war, 


Here: 


‘ only conftellation which never bathed itfelf in the ocean, that 
ἐδ το Αγ, that did sot fet,.and was always vifible; for,. fay 
_ they, this iscommon to other conftellations of the ar&tick cire- 
cle, as the leffer Bear, the Dragon, the greateft part of Ce. 

beus, &c. Tofalve Homer, Arifiesle.anfwers, that be calls it 
the only one, to thew that itis the only one of thofe conficliati- 
ons he had fpoken of, or that he has put the ony for. the pria- 
cipal or the moff kxown; Strabe juftifies this after another: 
manner, in the beginning of his firft book.; “5 Underthe name . 
** of the Bear and the Charist, Homer comprchends all the 
5. arQlick circle; for there being feveral other ftars in that 
4 circle which never fet, he could notiay, that the Bear was- 
46 the only one which did-not bathe itfelf in the ocean ; -where- 
** fore thofe are deceived, who accufe the poet? of ignorance, 
4. as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for the 
“ teffer was not’ diftinguifhed in his time. The Phoenicians 
‘6 were the firft who oblerved it, and made ufc of it in theig. 
* navigation ; and the figore of that fign paffed from them to 
$< the Greeks: The fame thing happened in regard to the. 
© conftellation of Berenice’s hair, and that of Canspus,. 
“ which received thofe names verylately ; and, .as “γα! 
“ὁ fays well, there.are fevcral other ftars which have no names, 
“6 Crates was then in the wrosg to endeavour to corredt 
4 this paflage, in putting οἷος for cin, for he tries to avoid 
** that which there is no .occafion to avoid. Heraclitus did. 
4“« better, who put the Bear for the arétick circle, as Homer has: 
“done. The Bear (iays he) ¥s the limit of the rifing and fete 
“ὁ ting of the fars.”” Now it is the ord#icketrele, and not the 
bear, which istbat limit. ‘*’Tis therefore evident, that by 
$6 the word bear, which he. call: the ewaggen, and which he 
‘¢ fays oblerves Orion, he underftands the ar@tick circle ; that: 
‘*-by the ocean he means the horizon where the {tars rife and 
“fet; and by thofe words, which turns im the fame place, and: 
“6 duth act bathe itfelf im the oceag, he fhews that the ardick 
“ὁ circle is the molt northern part of the horizon, Ge.” Das 
cier on Ariff.. 

Monl. Teraf/x combats this pafluge with great warmth. 
Bat it will be a fufficient vindication of our-author to fay, . that’ 
fome other conitellations, which are Sikewise perpetually 
above the horizon in the latitude where Homer writ, were not 
at,that time dilcovered ; and that whether Homer knew that. 
the.bear’s not .{etting was occafioned by the latitude, aad that: 

‘ 12 ι 
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Here facred pomp, and genial feaft delight, 
And folemn dance, and Hymenaal rite ; 570. 
Along the ftreet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the foft flute, and cittern’s filver. found: 
Thro’ the fair flreets, the matrqns, in ἃ row, $75. 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the fhow. 
There, in the Forum {warm a numerous train ; 

The fubje@ of debate, a townfman flain : 
One pteads the fine difcharg’d, which one deny'd, 
And bace the publick and the laws decide : 58e 
The witaefs is produc’d on either hand ; 
For this, or that, the partial people ftand : 

Th’ 


ipa fmaller latitude it would fet, isof no confequence ς for if 
. he had-known it, it was ftill more poctical not to take noticey 
of it. 
V. 667. Teoocities, χε, in one of thefe are reprefented 
allthe advantages of peace: And it was impoffible to have 
chofen two better emblems of peace, than Marrtages and: 
Fuftice. *Tisfaid this city was Athens, for marriages were’ 
firft inftituted there by Cecrops; and judgment upon murder: 
was firft founded there. The ancient ttate of Attica ferme rem 
prefented in the neighbouring fickis, where the plooghersand 
Teapers are at work, and a king is overlooking them: for 

Triptolemus, who reigned there, was the firft who fowed corn: 

This was the imagination of Agallias Cercyreus, as we ind him: 
cited by Exftarbius. 

V. 679 Ihe fixe difebarg’d | Murder was not always pu-’ 
nithed with death, or fo much as banifhment ; but when fome: 
fine was paid, the criminal was fuffered to remain ia the city 
So liied 9. 

.--Ο Kal μὲν τίς τε κασιϊνήτεοιο pévore 
Tloviy, ἢ ὃ παιδὸς ἐδέξαϊο τεθνειῶτος. 
Καὶ ἡὶ ὁ μὲν ἐν δήμῳ μένει αὐτῶ πόλλ᾽ ἀπόϊίσας: 
-- 1{.α brother bleed, 
Ou jul atone nent we remit the deed.; 
al fire the flaughter of bis fon forgives, 
The price of blood difcbarg’d, the mard’rer lives. 
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Th’ appointed heralds {till the noify bands, 

And form a ring with feepters in their hands ; 

On feats of ftone, within the facred place, 585. 

‘The rev’rend elders nodded o’er the cafe ;. 

Alternata, each th’ attofting fcepter took, 

And rifing folemn, each his fentence fpoke. 

Two galden tablets hy amidft, in fight; ~ 

The prize of him who be adjudg'd the right.. 590: 
Another part {a profpett diff’ring. far), ; 

Glow’d with refalgent.arms, and horrid war.. 

Two mighty hefts a-leaguer’d town embrace, 

And one would pillage, one would burn the place. . 

Meantime the townfinen, arm’d with flent.care, 595° 

A fecret ambush on the foe. prepare:: ΕΞ 

Their wives, their children, and the watchful bard 

Of trembljng parents on the. tusrets ftand.. 


The 
V. 90. The prine of bim «μδὸ δε. adjudg'd the right} 


Exftathius informs-us, that it was anciently the cuftom to have 
a rewardgiven to that judge-who proneuaced the beft featence, 
M. Dagier eppofesthisaythority, and will have it, that this 
reward was given to the perfon who upon the decifion of the 
fuit appeared ¢o have the jufteft cauie. The difference. 
between thele twa cuftoms, in the reafon of the thing, is very: 
great: For the ope mult -have been an encouragement te july 
tice, the other a provacation to diffention. It were tobe 
wanting ina due reverence to the wifdom of the ancicats, and 
of Homer ia particular, pot to chufe the former (enfe:. Agdl- 
‘have the honour to be confirmed in thisopinion, by the ables 
jadge, as wellas the beft practiver, of equity,.my Lord Hart- 
court, at whole feat 1 tsanilated thie Book; _ - 

Y. 591. Another part(a ῥ»ορεῦ difring far) 8c.) The 
fame Agallias, cited above, would have this-city in war to be | 
micant of Elufina, but upon very flight reafons,, What is won- 
dcrful, is, that allthe accidents and events of war are fet are- 
before our cyes in this (ποτὶ compafs, The feveral fcenes are- 
excellently difpofed to reprefent the whole affair, Here ie in 
the. fpace of thirty lines, afiege, alaly, an ambubh, ‘the fur- 
prize ofa convey, anda battle ; with (carce a fingle circum- 
{tince, proper to apy οἵ thefe, omitted, . 
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They march, by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
Gold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 600 
And gold their armour: Thefe the fquadrons fed, 
Auguft, divine, fuperior by the head ! 

A place, for ambush fit, they. found, and fleod . 
Cover'd with fhields, befide a filver flood. 

‘Two fpies at diftance lurk, and watchful feem 605 
Lf theep or oxen feek the winding fream. 

Soon the white flocks proceeded o’er the plains, 

And fteers flow-moving, and two fhepherd fwains ;_ 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 

Nor fear an ambuth, ror fufped a foe. 610 
In arms the glitt’ring fquadron rifing rourd, | 
Rufh fudden ; hills of flaughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And all amicft them, dead, the fhepherd fwains ! 
The bellowing oxen the befiegers hear ; 6δις 
They rite, take horfe, appreach, and meet the war ; 
They fight, they fall, befide the filver flood ; 

The waving filver feem’d to blufh with blood. 

There tumult, there contention ftood confeft ; 

One rear'd a dagger at a captive’s breaft, 620 
One held a living foe, that frefhly bled — 

With new-made wounds ; another dragg’d a dead ; 
Now here, now there, the carcaffes they tore : 

Fate ttalk’d amidft them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye ; 625 
And each bold figure feem'd to live, or die. 


A field. 


V. 619. There tumult, δις.ἢ This is the firft place in the. 
whole detcription of the buckler, where Homer rifes in his ftyle, 
and ules the allegorical ornaments of Poetry; fo natural it 
was for hisimagination (now heated with the fighting fceae 
in the 14) τὸ take fice when the image of a battle was pre- 
fented to it. 
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ΠΑ field deep-furrow’d, next the God defign’d, 


The third. time labour’d by the fweating hind ; 
| | The: 


V: 627: A field deep farrow'd, ἃς. Here begin the de- 
fcriptions of rural life, in which Homer appears as great a maf- 
-teras inthe great and terrible parts of poetry. One would 
_ think, he did this on purpofe to rival his contemporary Hefcd, 
on thofe very fubjects to which his genius was particularly bent. 
Upon this occafion, 1-muft take notice of that Greek poem, 
which is commonly afcribed to Hefred, under the title οἱ 
᾿Ασπὶς. Ἤρακλέος. Some.of the antients mention fuch a work as 
Hefiod’e, but that amounts tono proof that thisis the fame: 
_Which indeed is not an exprefs poem upon the fhield of Hercz-. 
‘des, buta fragment of the ftory of that hero. What regards 
the fhield isa manifeft copy from this of Achilles 5 und coofe. 

_ quently it isnot of Hefed. For if he was not more ancient, hs 

was atleaft contemporary with Homer : And neither ‘of them . 
could be {uppofed to borrow fo thamelefly from the other, not 
only the plan of entire defcriptions, (as thofe of the marriage, 
ithe harveft, the vineyard, the ocean round the margin, @ ec, ) 
but alfo whole. verfes together: Thofe of Parca,in the battle, , 
are repeated word for. word... Ὁ 
εν δ᾽ ὑλοὺὴ Kip, 

“Anko ζωὸν ἔχυσα νεούταϊον ἄλλον ἄυὔυν,. 

"AAA τεθγειῶτα ἑα͵α μόθον ἕλκε ποδοῖϊν. 

Εἴμα δ᾽ ἔχ ἀμφ᾽ ὥμοισι δαφοίνεον αἸμεῖι palaw.:. . 
And indeed half the poem.is-but a fort of Cea’o compofed out of ' 
Homer's verfes; The reader need only caft an cye on thele.. 
two defcriptions, to fee the vaft difference of the original and 
the copy ; and 1 dare fay he will readily agree with the fenti- - 
ment of Mdnfieur Dacier; in ‘applying ‘to them that famous.- 
verfe of Sannazarius, . . . 

Illum hominem dices, bune pofuiffe Deum, . 

V. Id.}] . lL ought not to forget the many apparent allufions - 
to the defcriptions on this thield, which are to be found in thote - 
pitures of peace ‘and war, the.city and-country, in the ele- 
venih book of Miltez : Who was doubtlefs fond of any occa- 
fion to fhew, how much he was charmed with the beauty of all . 
thefe lively images. He makes his angel paint tiofe abjegs 
which he thews:to Adam, io the coloars, ind almoft τῆς. 
asi ftrokes of Homer. Such is that paflage of the. karveft : 


- 


ἐ ᾿ e 
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The fhining fhares full many ploughimen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes. on ev'ry fide. 630 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The mafter meets em with his goblet crown’d ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their-toil ; 
Then back the turning plow-fliares cleave the foil, 
Hehind, the rifing earth in ridges roll'd,. 635 
And fable look’d, tho’ form’d of molten gold. 

Another field rofe high with weaving grain ; 
With bended fickles ftand the rexper-train. 

Hee 


* His eye he open’d, and beheld a Geld: 

“Partarable and tilth, whercon were fheaves 

“New reap’d ; the otber part theep welks and folds, 
“la midit an altar, -as the land-mark, ftood,. 
*Ruftick, of grafly ford, @e. 


That of the marriages, 
‘They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke. 
© Hyeses (then Ἀεὶ to marriage rites invok’d) 
“Wich feaits and mufick al} their tents tefound. 


Rut more particularly the following lines dre in ἃ shanner 8. 
traniation of our author, 


*QOne way a band {cle@ from forage drives 
* A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair kine. 
‘From a fat meadow ground ; or ficecy Rock, 
* Ewes and their bleating lambs, acrofs the plal 
“Their booty: Scarce with life the thepherds fly, . 
*But callin aid, which makes a bloody fray} 
* With cruct tournaments the fyuacrons join 
‘Where cattle paflur'd late, now featter’d lies. 
* With carcailcs and arms th’ entanguin’d feld 
* Deferted.—Othcrs to acity ftrong 
‘Lay fepe, ercan p'd; ybettery, feale, and mine 
*AtTaulung ᾿ς oth-rs from the wall defend 
*With Cart ard juv'lin, ftones, and fulpb’rous fire ; 
*On each have flarghter and gigantic deeds, 

‘ Τῃ οἴδιτ part the tcepter'd beralds call 
*To counulin the city gates; anon 
“Grey headed on and grave, with warriors mizt, 
* Ailcmble, anu barargues ase hear 
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Here ftretch’d in ranks the levell’d fwarths are found 
Sheaves heap’d on fheaves, here thicken on the grownd 
With {weeping ftroke the mowers ftrow. the lands ; 643. 
The gath’rers follow, and colleét in-bands ; - 

And ἰαβ the-children, in whofe arms are borne | 
(Too fhort to gripe them) the brown fheaves of corns. 
The ruftic monarch of the field defcries; 645 ; 
With filent glee, the:heaps ground him rife.- 
A ready danquet on the turf is aid, 

Beneath ἀπ΄ δαυρὶς oak’s expanded fhade. 

The vidtim ox the fturdy youth prepare ;. 

The reaper’s due repaft, the women’s care. 650 

Next ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard fhines, 

Bent with the.pond’rous harveft of tts vines ; 
A deeper dye the dangling clufters thow, . 
And, curl’d.on filver props,: in order glow... 
A darker metal muixt intrench’d. the place , - 655° 
And pales of glitt'ring.tin th’ enclofure grace. 
To this, one path-way gently-winding leads; 
Where march a train with bafkets om their heads, 
(Fair maids and blooming youth) that fmiling bear 
The purple produ& of th’ autumnal year. 660 *- 
To thefe a youth awakes the warbling ftrings, 
Whofe tender lay the fate of Linus fings ; . 

Tn: 

V. 645. The ruftic monarch of the field.| Dacier takes 
this to be a piece of ground given toa hero in reward of his 
fervices. It was.in po refpe& unworthy fuch a perfon in thofe 
days, to fee his harveft got.in, and to overlook his reapers : It 
ἦε very conformable .to the manners of the ancient patriarchs, 
fuch as they are defcribed.to usin thesholy (criptures. 

V. 662. ThefateofLinus.] There are two interpretations 
of this verfe inthe original: That which ! have chofen iscone 
firmed by the teftimony of Herodotus, libs 2. and Paufanias, 
Beoticis. Ligqus yas the.moft ancjegt name in poctry, the 
firft upon record who invented verfe and meafure among the 
Grecians; he paffed. for the fon of Apello ar Mercury, and was 

. preceptor 
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teafurd dance behind him move the train,. 
f ube {oft the voice, and anfwer to the ftrain. . 

Here, herds of oxen march, ere&t and bold, δός: 
Rear high their horns, and feem to lowe in gold, ᾿ 
And {peed to meadows, on whofe founding fhores 
A rapid torrent thro’ the rufhes roars : 
Four golden herdfmen as their guardians ftand, 
And nme four dogs compleat the ruftic band:. 670: 
Two lions rufhing from the wood appear ;. " 
And feiz’d a bull, the mafter of the herd; ἢ 
He roar’d : in vain the dogs, the men withfteod, 
‘They tore his flefh,- and drank the fable blood. 
The dogs (oft’ chear’d in vain) defert the prey, 675: 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diftance bay, 

Next this, the eye the art of Kukan leads- 
Deep thro’ fair forefts, and a length of meads.; 
And {talls, and folds, and fcatter'd cotts between ; 
And fleecy flocks, thet whiten all the fcene. 68ο. 


A figur’d: 


preceptor to Hercules, Thamyris and: Orpheus. There was a, 
folemn cuftom among the Greeks of bewailing annually the 
death of their firft poet: Pasufanias informs us, that before τῆς. 
yearly facrifice to the mufeson mount Helcon, the obfequies- 
of Linus were performed, who had a ftatue and altar erefted to, 
him, in that place, Homer alludes to that cuf{tom in this pa(- 
fage, and was doubtlefe fond of paying this refpect to the old fa-. 
ther of poetry. Virgé/ has done the fame. in that, fine celebra= 
tion of him, Eclog. 6. 


Tum canit errantem Permeff ad fiamina Gallum,, 
Uiguevire Phabs chorus affurrexerit omnis ; 

Ut Linus bec illi, divine carmine, paftor 
(Floribus atgue apio crines ornatus amare) 


Di xerit----- Sec, 
And again in the fourth Eclegue 3 


Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpheus, 
Nee Linus; buse meter.quamvis, at que bic peter adff, 
Orpheo Calliopea, Lino formefus Apollo, | 
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A figur’d dance fucceeds ; Such once was feen. 
In lofty Gnoffus, for the Cretan Queen, a 
Form’d by Daedalian art. A comely. band 
OF youths and maidens, bounding hard im hand; 
The maids in foft:cymars. of linen dreft ; — 685; 
The youths all graceful in the glcfly νεῖ; 7 
Of thofe the locks with flow’ry wreaths inroll'd, 
Of thefe the fides adorn'’d with fwords of gold, . 
That glitt’ring gay, from filver belts. depend. 
Now all at once. they rife, at once defeend, 690° 
With well-taught: feet :- Now thape, in oblique ways,. 
Confus’dly regular; the moving maze : 
Now forth at once, too fwift for fight they fpring, 
And undiftinguifli’d blend the flying ring:: 
So whirls a wheel, ‘ia giddy cirele toft, . 695; 
And rapid as it runs,. the fingle fpokes are loft. ᾿.ὅ 
‘The gazing multitudes admire around ; 
Two a@ive tumblers in. the centre. bound ;: 
Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they: bend, 
And gen’ral fongs the fprightly revel end. 700> 

: Thus. 


Vi. 683. A*figur'’d. dence.) There were two forts of dan. 
ces, the pyrrhick, and the common dance - Homer. has. joined 
both in his defcription. We fee the pyrrhick, or military, is. 
performed by the youths who have Swords on, the other by the. 
virgins crowned with garlands. 

Here the ancient fcholiafts fay, that whereas before it wae 
the cuftom for-men aod women-to dance feparately, the con-- 
trary practice was brought in by- feven youths and as.many 
virgins, who were faved by Fhefens from the labyrinth ,. and. 
that this dance was taught them by Daedalus : To which Hemer- 
here alludes. See Dion. Halic. Hift. 1: 7. ¢. 68. 

It is. worth: obferving that the Greeiaa dance is {till perfor-- 
med inthis manner in the oriental nations: - The youths and 
raaidsdance in a ring, beginning flowly ; by degreesthe mufic; Ὁ 
plays a quicker time, till at laft they dance with. the utmait. 
fwiftnefs; And towards the conclufien, they fing (as it is faid 
here) ina general chorus. 


. 
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T has the broad fhield complete the artift cnown'd . 
With his latt hand, and pour’d she ocean raund: 
In living filer feem’d the wayes ¢o roll, 
And beat the buckler’s verge, and hound the mhole. 
‘Thhis done, whate’er a swarrior’s ufe requixes 905, 
He forg’d: the cuirafs that ovi-thong the fines, 
The greaves of du@ile tin, the helm impreft 
With various foulpsune, and the golden cref&. 
At Thetis’ feet-the fmith’d labour lay ; : 
She, as a falcon cuts th’ aerial May, yin” 
Swift from Olympus’ fnowy fammit flies, ΄ 
And bears the blaaing psefent through the Mies. 


V. 702. And βου» ἃ the.oceax κου ἢ Vulcan was the God 
ef Fire, and Hemer paffes over this part of the defcription ne- - 
gligently ; for- whicl -reafon Hirgil {to .taks.a different :watis) , 
makes half-his defcription of xeqs’s byckler confift ἴῃ ἃ tea--- 
fight. For the fame. reafon ‘he has. laboured. the fea-pieca. 
among hi: games, more than any other, becaufe Hemer had den - 
fcribed nothing of this kiad at. the. fuacsalof δέκ. εἶν... 


QOBSER. 


Ἂν - —— ——— 
OBSERVATION $ 


ὋΝ THE 


* SHIELD or ACHILLES. ἢ 


TL H © Poet intemling. te fiew, in its- full luftre,. 
this -genius for defcription, makes choice of this in~ 
erval from aétion and the leifare of the night, to-dil- 
‘play that talent. at large in the famous buckleref 
Achilles. Ths intention was-no lefs than to -draw the. 
picture of the whole world, iv the compafs of this 
fhield. ‘We fee-firft'the univerfe in general ; the hea- 
mens are fpread, the: ftars are- hung up, the earth is. 
ftretched forth, the feas-are poured round: We next 
fee the world in -a nearee and more particular view ;. 
the cities, delightful in peace, or formidable in war ; 
the labours. of the country, and the fruit of thofe la- 
Bours, ‘in the ‘harvefts- and the vintages: the paftoral 
ijfe in its pleafures-and its dangers: Th a word, all the 
occupations, all.the ambitions, and all the diverfions 
of mankind :- This noble and :comprehenfive defign he 
has executed ‘in a-manner that challenged the admira- 
tion of all the ancients: And how right antdea they 
had of this-grand défign,:may ‘be judged from that 
verfe of Ovid. Met: 13. -where he calls it, 
—— Clypeus valti cerlatus imagine mundi. 

It is indeed aftonifhing, how, after.this, the arrogance 
of fome. moderns.could unfortunately chufe-the:nobleft 
part of the nobleft poct for the object of their blind 
cenfures- Their.criticifms, however juft.enovzh upon 
other parts, yet, when employed on this buckler, are 
tothe utmoft weak:and impotent. 

— pefigquam arma Dei adVulcania uentum ¢ff 

Mortalis mucro, glacies feu.futilis, ita. f 

Difthiit.— ἮΝ - 
| I defign, 
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T defign to give the reader the fum of what has been 
faid: on this fubje&. Firft, a reply to the loofe and 
{cattered objections of the criticks, by M. Daecier - 
Then the regular plan and diftribution of the fhield, 
by Monf. Boivin: And laftiy, I fhall attempt, what: 
has-not yet been done, to confider it as-a work of” 
painting, and prove it in all refpects conformable to: 
the moft juft ideas and eftablifhed rules of that art. ; 

I. Icisthefate (fays M. Daciery of the arms of Achil- 
Jas, to be ftill the occafion of quarrels.and ‘difputes. 
Julius Scaliger was the firt-who appeared againft this 
part, and was followed by a whole herd.. ‘Thefe ob- 
je&t in the firit place, that it is impoffible to reprefent 
the movement of the figures ; ‘and in condemning the - 
guanner, .they take the liberty to condemn alfo the fub- 
jet; which they. fay is trivial, and not well underftond. 
Ic is certain that Homer {peaks of the fizures-on this : 
buckler, as if they. were alive : And fome of the an- . 
cients, taking his expreffions to the. ftri¢taefs of the let - 
ter, did really.believe that they had all forts oA&mo-. 
tion. Euflathius fhewed the abfurdity-of that fenti- . 
ment by a paffage of Homer: himfelf ; ‘ That poet, 
** fays he, to fhew that his figures are not animated, . 
** as foure have pretended by.an exeeflive affection 
‘* forthe prodigious, took care to fay that they maved 
‘* and fought, as if they were living men.” The.anci- 
ents certainly fouaded this ridiculous opinion on a rule - 
of Ariftotle: For they. thought the poet could not. 
make his defcription more admirable and.marvellous, . 
than in making his figures animated, fince (as Ariffotle - 
fays) the original fbould aleways excel the copy. That. 
Shield is.the- work of a Gad: It ‘is the original, of 
which the engraving and painting of men is but an 
imperfe&t copy ; and there is nothing impofhible to the 
‘Gqds. But they: did not perceive, that by this Ho- 
mer would have fallen into an extravagant admirable 
which would not have been probable, Therefore itis 
without any .neceflity Euffathius adds, ““ That it is . 
** pollible all thofe figures did not flick clofe tothe; 


“ fhield . ἢ 


é 
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“. fhield, but that they were detached from it, and 
“ moved by fprings, in fuch a manner that they ap~ 
** peared to have motion ; as A/chy/us has feigner’ 
“4 fomething like it, in his even captains againft'Thebes.”” 
But without having recourfe to that conjeCture;. we 
can fhew that there is nothing more fimple and natu-. 
ralthan the defcription of that fliield, ard there is: 
not one word which Homer might not have faid of it, 
if it had been the work of a man ; for there is ἃ great 
deal of difference between the work itfelf, and the def- 
ciiption of it. | τ 

Let us examine the particulars for which they. blame- 
Homer. They fay he defcribes two towns on his- 
Shield which /peak different languages. tis the Latin 
tranflation, and not -Homer, that fays fo ; the word’ 
μερόπων, is a common ep'thet of men, and whieh fig-- 
nifies only, that they have an articulate voice. ‘Thefe- 
towns could rot fpeak different languages, fince, as the 
ancients have remarked, they were sthens and Eleu- 
Jina, both which fpake the fame language. But 
though that ‘epithet fhould fignify, which /peak dif- 
ferent languages, there would be nothing very furpriz- 
ing, for Virgil {aid what Homer it feems mut not : 

Κα longo ordine gentes, 
Quam varia linguis. ———/En., 8. 

If a painter fhould put into a’ picture one town 
of France and another ‘of Flanders, might not one 
fay there were two towns which {peak different langua- 
ges? 
Homer (they tell us) fays in another place, that we. 
bear the barangues of two pleaders., This is an unfair 
exaggeration: He only fays, ‘wo mex pleaded, that is, 
were reprefented pleading, Was not the fame faid by 
Pliny of Nicomachus, that he had painted two Greeks. 
which fpake one after another ? Can we exprefs our- 
felves otherwife of thefe two arts, which, though they. 
are inute, yet have a language? Or in explainjng a 
painting of Raphacl or Pouffin, can we prevent an ima-. 


ting the figares, in making them fpeak confonmably to. 
the 
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the defign of the painter ? But how could the engra- 
wer reprefent thofe young fhepherds and virgins that 
dance fr in a ring, and then in fets ? thofe- 
trocps which were in ambufcade ? This would be 
difficult indeed, if the werkman had not the liberty to 
make his perfon appear in different eircumftances. 
All the objeGions againft the young man who fings at 
the fame time that he plays on the harp, the bull that 
roars whilft he is devoured by a lion, and againft the 
mufical corforts, are chilcith ; for we can never {peak 
of painting if we banifh thofe expreffions. Péiny fays 
of Apelles, that he painted C/ytus on horfebeck going 
to battle, and demanding his helmet of his ’{quire : 
Of Ar fides, that he drew a beggar whom he could. 
almoft underQand, pene cum voce: Of Creflochus, that 
he had painted ‘Jupiter bringing forth Bacchus, and. 
crying out like ἃ woman, & muliebriter ingewmi/centem : 
And of Nicearchus, that he bad drawn a piece, in which 
Hereu'es was feen very melancholy on refieGion of bis 
inadnels, Herculem trifem, infania pent ntid, Noone 
fure will condeinn thofe ways of expreflion which are 
focommon. The fame author has faid much more - 
_ of Apelles ; he tells us he painted thofe things which. 
could not be painted, as thunder ; pinxit que pingi non 
poffunt : And of Timanthus, that in all his works there 
was fomething more underitood than was feen ; and 
tho’ there was all the art imaginable, yet ftill there 
was more ingenuity than art: Atque in omnibus ejus 
operibus, intelligitur plus femper quam pingitur : &F cum 
ars fumma fit, ingenium tamen ultra artem ef. Vf we 
take the pains to compare thefe expreffions with thofe 
of Homer, we thall find him altogether excufable in his. 
manner of defcribing the buckler. 

We come now tothe matter. If this fhield (fays a 
modern Critick) had been made in a wifer age, it 
would have been more corre and lefs charged with 
objects. There are two things which caufe the cen- 
furers to fall into this falfe criticifm : The firft is, that 
they think the fhield was no broader than the brimsof 

a hat,: 
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a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a whole 
shan. The other is, thet they did not know the de- 
fizn of the poet, and iniagined this defeription was 
only the whimfy of an irregular wit, who did it by 
chance, and not folowing nature ; for they never. 
much as entered into the intention of the Poet,. nor 
krew the fhield was defigned as a reprefentation of the 
univerfe. , 

It is happy that Virgil has made a buckler for Zxecas, 
as well as Homer for Achilles. The Latin poet, whe 
imitated the Greek one, always took care to accom- 
modate thofe things-which time had chenged, fo as to 
render them agreeable to the palate of his readers ; 
yet he hath not only charged his thield with a great 
deal more work, fince he paints all the a&tions of the 
Romars from Afeanius to Auguftus ; but has not a- 
voided any of thofe nranners of expreffion which offend 
the criticks. We fee there the wolf of Romulus and. 
Rens, who gives them her dugs one after another, 
mulcere a'ternos, S corpora fingere lingua : The rape of 
the Sabines; and the war which folowed it, /ubitogue 
novus sonfurgere bellum : Metius torn by four horfes, 
and. Tudlus who draws his entrails thro’ the foreft : 
Forferma commanding the Romans to receive Tarquin, 
and befieging Rome: The geefe flying to the porches. 
ofthe capitol, and giving notice by their eries of the- 
' attack of the Gayls. 


Atque hie auratis wolitans argenteus anfer, 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeffe canebat. 


We fee the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the- 
damned ; and farther off, the place of the bleffed; 
where Cato prefides : We fee the famous battle of 
Adium, where we may diftinguifh the captains : Agrip- 
pa with the Gods, and the winds favourable ; and. 
“πίνῃ leading on alithe forces of the Eaf, Aigyft,. 
andthe Badrians : The fight begins, the fea is red with 
blood, Cleopatra gives Pe fignal for a retreat, and 
calls her troops witha Syfrum. Patrio vocat agemme- 

. Sy/fires 
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Syftre. ‘The Gods, or rather the monfters of Aigypt, 
fight againft Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars, and 
Apollo: We fee Antony's fcet beaten, and the Mile 
forrowfully opening his bofom to receive the con- 
quered : Cleopatra looks pale and almoft dead at the 
thought of that death fhe had already determined ; 
may, we fee the very wind Jagés which haftens her 
fight : We fee the three triumphs of Augufus ; that 
prince confecrates three hurdred temples, the altars 
are filled with- ladies offering up facriices. Augufus, 
fitting at the entrance of Apolio’s temple, receives pre- 
fents and hangs them on the pillars of the temple ; 
while all the conquered nations pafs by, who /peak ἡ 
Afferent languages, and are differently equipped and ar- 
med. ; 


Incedunt villa lengo ordine gentes, 

Quam varia lnguis babitu tum veflis SS armis. 
Nothing can better juitify Homer, or thew the wifdom 
and judgement of Virgil: He was charmed with 4- 
chilles’s thield, and therefore would give the fame or- 
namient to his poem. But as Homer had painted the 
univerfe, he was fenfible that nothing remained for 
him to do ; he had no other way to take than that of 
Prophecy, and fhew what the defcendant of bis hero- 

uld perform ; and he was not afraid to go beyond: 
Homer, becaufe there is nothing improbable in the- 
hands of a God. If the criticks fay, that this is juf- 
tifying one fault by another, I defire they would agree 
among themfelves: Scaliger, who was the firft that 
condemned Homer's fhield, admires Virgil's. But fup- 
pote they fhould agree, it would be foolifh to endea- 
vour to perfuade us, that what Homer and Virgil have- 
done, by the approbation of all ages, is not good ; 
and to make us think, that their particular tafte fhould. 
prevail over that of all other men. Nothiog is more. 
ridiculous than to trouble one’s felf to anfwer men who 
fhew fo little reafon in their criticifins, that we can do. 
them no greater favour, than to afcribe.it to their igno-- 


rance, . 
Thus: 
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Thus far the objections are anfwered by Monf. Da- 
cier. Since when, fome others have been ftarted, ἃς. 
that the objets reprefented on the buckler, have no 
Teference to the poem, no agreement with Thetis whe 
procured it, Vulcan, who made it, or Achilles for 
‘whom it ‘was made. . 

‘To this it is replied, that the reprefentation of the 
fea was agreeable.enough to Thetis ; that the fpheres 
and celeftial fires were fo to Vulcan , (tho’ the truth 
is, any piece of workmanfhip was equally fit to come 
'frem the hands of this God) and that the images of a 
town befieged, a battle, and an ambufcade, were ob- 
jets fuficiently proper for Achilles, But afrer all, 
‘where was the neceflity that they fhould be fo ? They 
‘had at leaft-been as fit for one hero as for another ; 
and Aineas, as Virgi! tells us, knew not what to make 
of the figures on his fhield. . 

Rerumgue ignarus, imagine gaudet. 

Tie But. ftill the main objeGtion, and that in which 
the vanity of the moderns has triumphed moft, is that 
‘the fhield is crouded with fuch a multiplicity of figures, 
as could not poffibly be reprefented in the compafs of 
it, The late Differtation of ‘Monf. Borvin has put an 

end to this cavil, and ‘the reader will have the plea- 
fure to be convinced of it-by ocular -demonftration, in 
the print annexed. ΝΣ 

The author fuppofes the buckler to have been per- 
fedtiy round : He divides the convex furface into four 
-concentrick circles. 

The circle next the centre-contains the globe of the 
‘earth and the fea in miniature: he gives this circle the 
‘dimenfion of three inches, | 
The fecond circle is allotted for the heavens and the 
ftars: he allows the fpace of ten inches between 
this and the former circle. | 

The third fhall be eight inches diftant from the {e- 
cond. The {pace between thofe two circles fhall be 
divided into twelve coinpartiments, each of which 
makes a picture of ten or eleven inches deep. 

' The 


ὃν 
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"The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: 
And the interval between this and the former, being 
of three inches, ts fafficient to reprefent the waves 
and currents of the ocean. 

Ail thefe together make but four feet in the whole 
indiameter, “The print of thefe circles and divifions 
will ferve to prove, that the figures will neither be 
crouded nor confufed, if difpofed in the proper place 
and order. 

As to the fize and figure of the fhield, it.is evident 
from the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war 
there were fhields of an extraordinary magnitude. 
The bucklerof jax is often-comparcd by Flcgrer τὸ ἃ 
tower, and in the fixth Iliad that of Hedor is 
defcribed to cover him from the fhoulder to the ax 


‘Aug’ δὲ οἱ σφυρὰ τἰσῖε καὶ ἀγχένα δὲρμα χκελαενὲν 
. Αἥυξ i πυμιάτη θέεν ἀσπίδος ὑμφαλοίσσης. V. 11754 
In the fecond verfe of the defcription of this buck- 
ler of Achilles, it is faid that Vulcan caft-around ite 
radiant circle. 
Περὶ δ' drlufa βάλλε φαεινὴν. V. 479. 


Which proves the figure to have been rourd. But if 
it be alledged that ut as well fignifies oval as circu- 
lar, it may be anfwered, ihat the circular figure 
better agrees to the fpheres reprefented in the centre, 
and to the courfe of the ocean at the circumference, 
We may very well allow four foot diameter to this 
buckler : as one may fuppofe a larger fize would have 
-been tco unwieldy, fo a lefs would not have been fufi- 
cient to cover the breaft and arm of a man ofa fta- 

ture fo large as Achiles. 

In allowing: faur foot diameter to the whele, each 
of the twelve compartiments may be of ten oreleven 
inches in depth, which will be enough to contain, 
without any confufton, all the objects, which Homer 
mentions, Indeed -in this priat, each conmspartiment 
being bat one inch, the principal figures only are re- 
prefented ; 
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sprefented ; but the reader may eefily imagine the ad- 

__ ‘Wantage of nine er ten inches-more. However, if the 

_criticks are not yet fatished, there is room-enough, it is. 
-but taking-in the literal fenfe the words wavlocs δαιδόλιων,’ 
with which Homer begins his defcription, and the 

buckler may ‘be. fuppofed -engraven on both fides, 

which. fuppofition will double the fize of each piece’: 

‘The one fide may ferve for the general defcription of 
-heaven and earth, -ana the other forall the. particu- 

dars. 

If. It having -been‘now fhewn, that the fhield af .- 
‘Homer is blamelefs.as:to its defign and difpofition, and 
that the fubject (fo -extenfive as it is) may be cos- 
tracted within the due limits ; not being one vaft un- 
~propriated heap of figures, but dtvided into twelvere- 
gular compartiments : What remains, is te confider 
this piece as a complete idea of painting, and a fketch 
‘for what one may call an univerfal picture. ‘This is 
certainly the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, 
and in -which alone the criticks have neglected to 
‘place it. | | 

There is reafon to -believe that Homer did in this as 
the had done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that 
is, comprehend-whatever was known of it in his time ; 
if not (as is highly probable) from thence extend its 
ideas yet further, and give more enlarged notion of 
it. Accordingly, it is very obfervable, that there is 
fearce a fpecies or branch of this art which is not 
here to be found, whether biftory, battle-painting, 
. dandtkip, archite&ture, fruits, flowers, animals, Eve. 

1 think it pofhible that painting was arrived to a 
greater degree of perfection, even at that early period, 
‘than is generally fuppofed ‘by thofe who have written 
upon it. Pliny exprefsly fays, that it was-not known 
in the time of the Trojan war. The fame.author, 
rand others, reprefent it ina very imperfe@t fate in 
‘Greece, in, or nearthe days of Homer. ‘They tell us 
of one painter, that he was the firft who begun to 
fhadow .; and ofanother that he filled his outline only 


With 
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with a fingle colour, and that laid on every where 
elike: But we may have a hizher notion of the art, 
from thofe defcriptions of ftatues, carvings, tapeftries, 
{culptures upon armour, and otnaments of all kinds, 
which every where occur in our authcr ; as well gs 
from what he fays of their beauty, the relievo, and 
their emulation of life itfelf. If we confider how 
auch it is his conftant practice to confine himfelf to 
the cuftom of the times whereof he writ, it will be 
hard to doubt but that painting ard fculpture mut 
have been then in great praGtice and repute. 

The fhield is not only defcribed asa piece of fcalp~ 
ture but of painting, the outlines may be fuppofed en~ 
gtaved, and the reft enamelled, or inlaid with various 
coloured metals, The variety of colours is plainly 
diftinguifhed by Homer, where he fpeaks of the Slack- 
ne/s of the new opened earth, of the feveral colours of 
the grapes and vines ; and in other places. The dif- 
ferent metals that Vulcan is feigned to caft in the fur- 
nace, were futhcient to afford all the neceffary co- 
lours : But if to thofe which are natural to the metals, 
we add alfo thofe which they are capable of receivin 
from the operation of fire, we fhall find, that Vulcan 
had as great a variety of colours to make ufe of as 
any modern painter. That enamelling, or fixing co- 
lours by fire, was praQifed very anctently, may be 
conje&tured from what Diodorus reports of one of the 
walls of Babylon built by Semiramis, that the bricks of 
it were painted before they cwere burned, (0 ας to repre- 
fent all forts of animals, lib. 2, chap. 4. Now it is 
but natural to infer, that men had made ufe of ordi- 
nary colours for the reprefentatton of objects, before 
they learned to reprefent tnem by fuch as are given by 
the cperation of fue ; one being much mere eafy and 
obvious than the other, and that fort of painting by 
sneans of five being but animitation of the painting 
witha pencil and colours The fame inference may 
be farther inforced from the works of tapeftry, which 


the women of thofe umes interweaved with mary co- 
lours ; 
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lours ; as appears from the defcription of that veil 


which Hecuba offers to Minerva in the fixth Wiad, and ᾿ 


‘from a paffage in the twenty fecond, where Androma- 
che is reprefented working flowers in a piece of this 
kind They muft certainly have known the ufe of 
colours themfelves for painting, before they could 
think of dying threads with thofe colours, and weav- 
ing thofe threads clofe to one another, in order only ta 
a more laborious imitation of a thing fo much mote 
eafily performed by a pencil. ‘This obfervation I owe 
to the 4bbé Fruguter. 


Tt may-indeed be thought, that a genius fo vaft and ~ 


‘comprehenfive as that of Homer, migbt carry his 
views beyond the reft of mankind, and that in this 
buckler of Achilles he rather defigned to givea fcheme 
“of what might be performed, than a defcription of 


-what really was fo: And fince he made a God the’ar-: 


εἴ, he might excufe himfelf from a ftritt confine- 
ment to what was known and practifed in the time of 
the Trojan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain 
that he had, whether by learning, or by flrength of ge- 
nius, (tho’ the latter be more glorious for Hemer) a full 
and exact idea of painting in all its parts ; that is-to fay, 
in the imvention, the compofition, the expreffion, ὅς. ἢ 
The invention is fhewn in finding and introducing, 


‘in every fubjett, the greate/?, the moft fignificant, and - 


moft /xiteble objets. Accordingly, in every fingle pic- 
ture of the fhield, Homer conftantly finds out either 
thofe objeéts which are naturally the principal, thofe 
which moft conduce to fhew the fubjeét, or thofe 
which fet it in the livelieft and moft agreeable light : 
Thefe he never fails to difpofe in the moft advantage- 
ous manners, fituations, and oppofitions. 


ες Next, we find all his figures differently chara@erized, - 


in their expreflions and attitudes, according to their 
.feveral natures: The Gods (for inftance) are dittin- 
guifhed in air, habit, and proportion, from men, in 
the fourth picture; mafters from fervants, in the 
eighth ; and fo of the reft. 


. . Vou. Ill, O | Nothing 
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- N-thing is more woz.derful than his exa& obfervatioa 
of the contraft, cot oaly between figure ard fizure, bet 
Detween fubjeA and tube’. The city in peace isa 
contraft to the city in war: Between the fizge in the 
focrth piture, and the battie in the fixth, a piece of 
spaifage is introduced, and rural fcenes follow after. 
. The country too 1s reprefemed in war in the fifth, as 
well as in peace in the fcventh, cighth, and ninth. 
The very animals are fhewn in thefe two different 
ftates, in the tenth and the eleventh. Where the fab- 
jects a the fame, he contraftes them fome other 
way: Thus thefirft piCture of the town in peace hav- 
dng a predominant air of gaiety, in the dances and 
pops of the mamege ; the fecond hasa charaéter of 
eameftnefs and folicitude, in the difpute and pleadings. 
In the pieces of rural life, that of the ploughmg is 
ofa different chara&er from the harveft, and that of 
the harveft from the vintage. In each of thefe there 
isa contraft of the labour and mirth of the county 
people : In the firft, fome are ploughing, others tak- 
ing a cup of good liquor, in the next we fee the reap- 
ers working in one part, and the banqvet prepared m 
another ; in the laft, the labour of the vineyard is re- 
lieved with mufick anda dance. The perfons are no 
είς varied, old and young, men and women : There 
being women in two pictures together, namely the 
eighth and ninth, dt is remarkable that thofe in the lat- 
ter are of a different charadter from the former ; they 
who drefs the fupper betng ordinary women, the 
others, who carry batkets in the vineyard, young and 
beautiful virgins: And thefe again are of an inferior 
character to thofe in the twelfth piece, who are dift- ἢ 
inguifhed as people of condition by a more elegant 
arets. There are three dances in the buckler ; ard 
thefe too are varied ; That at the wedding ds in a cir- 
cular figure, that of the vireyaed in a row, that in the 
datt picture, a iningled one. Laitly, there is a mani- 
feft contraft in the colours ; nay, even in the back- 
groucds of the feveral pieces: Fur example, thar of 
: the 
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the ploughing is of a dark tinét, that of the harveft yel- 
low, that of the paiture green, and the reft in like 
ΠΆΠΠΟΥ, 

ἜΒαι he was not a ftranger to agreal per/pefive, 
appears in’ his exprefly. marking the diftance of object: 
from objet: He tells, for inftance that the two {pies 
tay a little remote from the other fizures ; and that the 
oak, under which was fpread the banquet of the rea- 
pers, ftood apt. What he fays of the valley {prink- 
led all over with cottages ard flocks, appears to be a 
defcription ofa large country in perfpective, Ard in- 
deed a general argument for this may be drawn from 
the number of frgures-on the fhield ; which could not 
be all expreffed in their full mag:itude : and this. 
is therefore a fort of proof that the art of leffen- 
Ing them according to perfpective was known at that 
time, ᾿ ) 

What the enticks call the three unities, ought inreafon 
as much to be obferved in a- pi€ture as in a play ; each 
fhould have only one principal aclion, one implant of 
Hime, and one print of view.- In this method.of exami- 
ration alfo the ‘fhield of “omer will bearthe teft: He 
hasbeen more exact than the greateft painters, who 
have often ceviated from cne or other of thefe rules ;. 
whereas (when we examine the detail of each compar- 
timent) it will appear. 

Firft, that there is but one principal-action in each | 
-pi@ture, ard that ro fuperrumerary figures or actions 
are introduced. This will anfwer all that has beea 
faid of the confufion and croud of figures on the fhield, 
by thofe who never comprehended the plan of it. 

Secondly, that no action is reprefented in one piece,.- 
which could not happen in the fame inftant of time.. 
This will overthrow the objection againft fo many dif- 
ferent ations appearing in one fhield ; which in this. 
cafe, is much as abfurd, as to object againft fo many of: 
Raphael's Cartons appearing in one gallery. 

Thirdly, It will be maniteft that there are no objetts- 
in any one picture which ceuld not be.feen in one point 

. ΟἹ) 2. 9 
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efview Heredty -he Ai Τανν τς whose anicis 
wil falito ebe wisch amcusis Sat to ths, 
that the general chje@s of tbe heavens, Ears and fez, 
with the particeiar prcipcGs of towns, Selds, &:. 
could never be feen 28 εἰ occe. ἔπεσιν wa< ecepe- 
ble of fo abfu:d a thought, rer corld thet heavenly 
bodies (had he tntenced them fez a picture) have ever 
been feen together from one pot ; for the corficiia- 
tions ard the full moon, for example, could never be 
feen at once with the fan. Bat the celefiai bodes were 
placed on the bofs,as the ocean at the margm of the 
Shield: Thefe were no parts of the painung. bet the 
former was orly an ornament to tbe projeéhos in the 
wkicle, and the latter a frame rcard tit: ie the 
me manr.er as the divifions, projections, or angles 

ἃ roof are left to be omamenied at the diicretion of 
the painter, with foliage, architeQure, grotefque, oF 
what he pleafes : However, his judgment will be dill 
more commendable, if he coatrives to make even thefe 
extrisfical parts to bear fome allufion to the main de~ 
fign : Jt is this which Hower has done, im placing ἃ 
fort of fphere in the middle, and the ocean at the bos- 
der, of a work, which was exprefsly intended to repre- 
fent the univerfe. . 

I proceed now to tke detail of the fhield ; in which 
the words of Homer being firt tranflated, an attempt 
will be made to fhew with what exaét orderall that he 
cefcribes may enter into the compcfiuon, according to 
the rules of painting. . 


THE 


T H. E. | 
SHIELD: or ACHILLES.. 


Divided into its feveral parts, . 


pn ee 


The Boss of the SHIELD: — 


V ERS E:; 483. ‘Ev μὲν γαῖαν, &fc.] * Here Vale 
“can reprefented the earth, the heaven, the fea,-. 
* the mdefatigable courfe of the fun, the moon in her 
* full, all the celeftial figns that crown Olympus, the 
* Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and the Bear, 
‘commonly called the: Wain, the oaly conttellation. 
* which, never bathing itfelf in the ocean, turnsabout- 
* the pole, ard obferves the courfe of Orion. 
' The fculpture of thefe refembled fomewhat of our- 
terreflrial and.celeflial.Globes, and:took up.the centre- 
of the fhield : It is plain bythe.butidlesin-which Ho- 
mer expreffes this, that he did.not defcribe it as a pics: 
ture for a point of fight : c 

The circumference ts divided into twelve compare - 
timents, each being a feparate picture: as follow-; : 


Firft Compartiment. ATowain Peace.’ 


"By δὲ δύω wince πέλεις, E'e.] * He engraved twor 
‘cities ; in ore of them. were reprefented nuptials and ἡ 
‘ feftivals. The fpoufes-from their btidal chambers - 
‘ were condudted through the-tcwn bythe light of 
* torches. Every mouth furg the Ajmeneal fong: 
*-The youths tumed rapidly atout in a circular dance: 
* The flute and the tyre refcusded : The women, 


O 3 ‘ every’: 
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4 every one in the ftreet, ftanding in the porches, be- 
4 held, and admired.- 

In this pi€ture, the brides preceded by torch- bearers 
are on the fore-ground. The dance in circles, and 
muficians behind them: The ftreet in perfpective on 
either fide, the women and fpeétators in the porches, 
Ec, difperfed through all the architeCture. 


Second Compartiment. 4n Affembly of People. 


Λαοὶ δ᾽ ayer, Efc.] “ There was feen a Number of 
¢ people in ‘he market-place, and two men difputing 
4 warmly ; The occafion was the payment of a fine 
“ for a murder, which one affirmed before the people 
* he had paid, the other denied to have received ; both 
« demanded that the affair fhould be deter.nined by the 
“ judgment of an arbiter: The acclamations of the 
*. multitude favoured fometimes the one party, fome- 
4 times the other. : 

Here isa fine plan fora mafter-piece of expreffion ; 
any judge of painting will fee our author has chofen 
that caufe, which, of all others, would give occafion 
to the greateft variety of expreffion: The father, the 
murderer, the witnefles, and the different paffions of 
the affembly, would afford an ample field for this ta- 
Tent even to Raphael! himfelf. 


Third Compartimeat, TJ. be Senaie. 


Κήρυκες δ᾽ dpe: λαὸν ἐρότυον, €F¢.] * The heralds ranged the 
* people in order: The reverend elaers were feated on 
* feats of poliihed ftone, in the facred circle ; they 
* rofe up and declared their judgment, each in his. 
‘ turn, with the fceptre in his hand: Two talents of 
“ gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be 
‘ given to him who fhould pronounce the moft equi- 
* table judgment. | 
The judges are feated in the centre of the pifture ; 
one (who is the principal figure) ftarding up as fpeak- - 
ipg, another in an action of riling, as in vicer to pang 
she 
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The ground about them a profpect of the Forza: filled 
with auditors and fpeCtatars. a 


Fourth Compartiment. Town in War. 


"Τὴν δ᾽ ἑτέρην πόλιν͵ CFc.] * The other city was befieged 
‘ by two glittering armies: They were not agreed, 
whether to fack the town, or. to divide all the 
booty of it mto equal parts, to be fhared between 
them : Mean time the befieged fecretly armed them- 
felves for anambufcade. ‘Their wives, children and 
old men were pofted to defend their walls : The 
warriors marched from the town with Pallas and 
Mars at their head : “The deities were of gold, and 
had golden armours, by the glory of which they 
‘ were diftinguifhed above the men, as well as by their 
‘ ‘uperior ftature, and more elegant proportions. 
_ This fubje& may be’ thus difpofed: The town 
pretty near the eye, acrofs the whole picture, with the 
old men on the walls: ‘The chiefs of each army on the 
fore ground : Theis different opinions for putting the 
town to the. fword, or fparing it on account of the 
booty, may be exprefled by fome having their hands o 
their fwords, and looking up to the city, others ftop- 
ing them, orin anaétion of perfuading them again 
at. Behind, in profpect, the townfinen may be feen 
_ Zoing out from the backgates, with the two deities at 
their head. 

Homer here gives a clear inftance of what the anci- 
ents always prattifed ; the diftinguifhing the Gods 
and Goddeffes by characters of majefty or beauty 
fomewhat fuperior to nature ; we conftantly find this 
in their Statues, and to this the modern matters 
owe the grand tafte in the perfection of their f- 
gures. 


o 
ϑδ' ee ὦ Φ' ΦϑΘι 


Fifth Compartiment. An Ambufcade. 


Οἱ O ὅτε δὲῤ ἵκανον, Ofc.) “« Being arrived at the ri- 


4 ver where they defizned their ambuth (the place “~ 


ὁ where the cattle were watered) they dfpofced'them- 
’ * felves 


-, 
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4 felves along the bank covered with their arms: 
‘Two fpies lay ata diftance from them, obfervirg 
© when the oxen and fheep fhould come to drink. 
¢ They came immediately, followed by two fhepherds, 
* who were playing on thetr pipes, without any appre- 
* henfion of ther danger. . 

This quiet picture is:a kind of Repofe between the 
Jaft, and the. following aétive pieces. Here is a fcene 
of a river and trees, under which lie. the foldiers, next 
the eye of the fpectator ;. on the farther. bank are pla- 
ced the. two fpies on one hand, and the flock and 


fhepherds appear coming at a greater. diftance on the: 


er, 
Sixth Compartiment. The Battle.: 


Ol μὲν τὰ προϊδόντες, Efe.) ‘' The people ΟΥ̓ the: 
‘town rufhed upon them, carried off the oxen and: 


-fheep, and killed the fhepherds.. ‘The befiegers fit- 
-ting before the town, beard. the outcry, and moun 
ting their horfes, arrived at the bank of the river ; 
where they: ftopped, and encountered: each other 
with their fpears. Difcord, tumult, and fate, -ra- 
ged in the midft of them, Theremight you 
fee cruel. Meffiny dragging a dead foldier thro’ the 
battle ; two others fhe ferzed alive ; one of which 
was mortally: wounded ; the: other~ not yet hurt: 
The garment on her fhoulders-was ftained with hu- 
man blood : The figures appeared as if they lived, 


a pe wnenunnaeanan eh em 


‘. dragged: off their dead. 

The theep and two fhepherds lying. dead upon the 
fore-ground. A battle-piece fills the piture. The 
allegorical fipure of the /area or Defliny is the princt- 
pal. This had been a noble uccafion for fuch a pairter 
as Rubens, who has, with moft happinefs ard learning, 
imitated the ancients in thefe fictitious and: fymbolical 
perfors. 


Seventh: 


moved, and fought, you would. think they really. 
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Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. 


“ Ἐν δ᾽ belles veviv μαλακὸν, © The next piece reprefented 
‘ a large field, a deep and fruitful foil, which feemed 
* to have been three times plowed ; the labourers ap~ 
4 peared turning their plows on every fide. As foon as 
4 they came to a Jand’s end, a man prefented them a 
© bowl of wine; cheared with this, they turned, and: 
© worked. down a new furrow, defirous to hafizn to 
4 the next land’s end. The field was of gold,. but’ 
* looked black behind the plows, ἃς. if it hed really 
$ been tumed up; the furprizing effet of the art 
“ of Vulcan. τς . 

_ The plow-men muft be reprefented on ‘the fore- 

round, in the ation of turning at the end of the 

Firrow. The tnvention of Homer is not content with 
barely putting down the figures, but enlivens them pro- 
digioully with fome remarkable circumftance : "Fhe 
giving a cup of wine to the plowmen mui oceafion a ᾿ 

ine expreffion of the faces, 


Eighth Compartiment, The barveft. 


᾿ Ἐν δ᾽ ἐτίθει τέμενος͵ Ce.) ‘ Next he reprefented a field of 
com, in which the reapers worked with fharp fickles 
in their hands ; the corn fell .thick along the fur- 
rows in equal rows: Three binders were employed 
-in makipg up the fheaves: The boys attending | 
them, gathered up the loofe fwarths, and carried 
them in their arms to be bound: The lord of the 
field ftanding ia the midit of the beaps, with a feep- 
tre in his hand, rejoices in filence : His officers at a 
diftance, prepare a feaft under the fhade of an oak, 
and hold an ox ready to be facrificed ; while the 
women mix the flour of wheat for the reapers {up- 
* per. 
The reapers on the fore-ground, with their faces 
towards the fpectators ; the gatherers behind, and the 
children on the farther ground. The mafter of the 
field, who is the chief figure, may be fet in the middle 
of the picture with a ftrong light upon him, in the ac- 
on: 


« 
a a: Θ᾽ δ δ a ἃ  ΦΔΦ΄ δ΄ 
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tion of direcion ard powteg wrih his fcepcre : The 
oak, with the :exvants uccer it, the Gerfice, ec cee 
ciftant ground, weuld altogether make 2 εδος 
groupe of great varety. 

Nicth Compartment. The Vintage. . 

Ἐν ζ΄ ἐτίϑβω caguaza. 569} * Herken ecgraved a vire- 
¢ yard Icacea with its grapes : The vineyard was gold. 
4“ tur tke grapes black, ard the pecps cf them filver. 
* A trench of a dark metal, arda paiface of tin, ea- 
4 compafied the whole vineyard. Tere was one path 
4 in it, by which the abcurers τὸ the vireyarc paffed :. 
‘ Young men and maids cased the fruit πὶ woven 
‘ bafkets: In the middie of them a ycrth played on 
‘ the lyse, and charmed them with kis terder voice, 
‘ as he fung to the firirgs (er as he furg to the fon 
“ of Linus :) The reft firking the ground with ther 
* feet ineza& time, followed hin 12 a cance, and ac- 
* companied his voice with them own. 

The vintage fcarce neecs to be painted in any co- 
lours but Homer’s. ‘The youths and maids towards 
the eye; as coming out of the vineyard: The encho- 
fure, pales, gate, fc. on the fore-grcucd. There is 
forme ing inexpreflitly riant in this piece, above all the. 
reft. 


Tenth Compartiment. Animals. 


Ἐν δ᾽ ἀγέλην ποίησε Boar, &'c.] “Ἧς graved a herd of 
¢ oxen, marching with their heads ereéted ; thefe 
¢ oxen (inlaid with gold and tin) feemed to bellow as 
4 they quitcd their ftall, and run in hafte to the mea- 
‘ dows, through which a rapid river rolled with re- 
¢ founding ftreams amongft the rufhes : Four herdf- 
4 men of gold attended them, folowed by nine targe 
« dogs. Two terrible lions feized a bull by the throat 
* who roared as they dragged him along ; thedogsand 
4 the herd{men ran to his refcue, but the lions, having 
4 torn the bull, devoured his entrails, and drank his 
‘ blood. ‘The herc{men came up with their dogs, and 
* heartened. them in vain, they durft-not attack 


* the 
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“the lions, but flanding at fome diftance, barked at 


“4 them, and fhunned them. 

We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and 11- 
vage; but what is remarkable is, that thefe animals 
‘are not coldly brought in to be gazed upon; Tae 
herds, dogs, and lions are put into action, enough to 
‘exercife the warmth and {pirit of Rubens, or the great 
ταῖς of Fulio Romano, 

The lions may be next the eye, one holding the bull 
‘by the throat, the: other tearing out his entrails: A | 
herdfinan or two heartening the dogs; All thefe on the 
fore-ground. On the fecond ground another groupe 
of oxen, that feem to have been gone before, tofling 
their heads and running ; other herdfmen and dogs 
‘after’em: And ‘beyond them a profpe& of the river. 

Eleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 

“Ev δ᾽ νομὸν, δ, “ The-divine artift then engraved 2 
* large flock of white fheep, feeding along a beautiful 
* valley. Innumerable folds, cottages, and enclofed 
4 fhelters, were'fcattered thro’ the profpec. 

This isan entire landfcape without human figures, 
animage of nature folitary and undifturbed: The 
_ Weepeft repdfe and tranquillity is that which diftin- 
‘guithes it from others. | 


Twelfth Compartiment. The Dance. 

"Ἐν δὲ χορὸν, δ. J “ The tkilful Wudcan then -defigned 

* the figure and various motions of a dance, like that 
* which Dedalus of old contrived in Gnoffus for the 
* fair 4riadne. ‘There the young men and maidens 
* danced hand in hand, the maids were dreffed in 
* Jinen garments, the men in rich and thining ftuffs : 
“ The maids had flow’ry crowns on their heads ; the 
“men had fwords of gold hanging from their fides in 
* belts of filver. Here they feem. to run ina ring with 
‘ active feet as {wiftly as a wheel runs round when 
* trea by the hand of the potter. There, they ap- 
* peared to move in many figures, and fometimes to 
“ meet, foinetimes to wind from each other. A multi- 
“ tude of fpettators flood round, delighted with the 
: * dance. 
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© dance. Jn the middle two nimble tumblers exerci- 
* fed themfelves in feats of adivity, while the fong 
* was carried on by the whole circle. 

This picture includes the greateft number of perfons - 
Homer hinelf has grouped them, and marked the man- 
ner of the compofition. Tis piece would excel in the 
‘different airs of beauty which might be given to the 
young men ard women, and the graceful attitudes in 
the various manners of dancing: On which account 
the fubje&t might be fit for Guido or perhaps could be 
mo where better executed thda in our own Country. 


The Borper of the ΠῚ ΕΣ Ὁ. 


Ἔν δ᾽ iver ποϊαμοῖο, CSc.) « Then laftly, he reprefented 
“4 the raprd courfe of the great ocean, which he made 
4 to roll its wavesround the extremity of the whole 
4 circumference.’ 

This (as has been faid before) was only the Frame 
of the whole Shield, and is therefore but flightly 
touched upon, without ‘ary mention ef particular ob- 
jects. 


T ought not to end this effay, without vindicating 
“myfelf from the vanity of treating of an art, which ἢ 
love fo much better than I urderftand: But Ihave 
been very careful to confult both the beft performers 
and judgesin Painting 1 can’t negleét this occafion 
of faying, how happy I think myfelf in the faveur of 
the moft diftinguifhed mafters of that art. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller in particular allows me to fell the world, that 
he entirely agrees with my fentiments on this fubje@ : 
And I can’t help wifhing, that he who gives this τοῖς 
Umony to Homer, would ennoble fo great a defign by 
his own execution of it. Vulcan never wrought for 
Thetis with more readinefs and affection, than Sir God- 

| Srey has done forme : Ard fo admirable a piture of the 
whole univerfe could not be a more agrecable prefent, 
than he has obliged me with, in the portraits of fome-+ 
of thofe perfons, who are to me the deareft objetts in 
it. , . . . 
End of the THIRD VOLUME, 


